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THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CATHOLIC EMIGRATION 
TO THE NEW WORLD— (1578-1634) 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM J. P. POWERS, A.B., M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


No more fascinating story in all history can be told than 
that which deals with the struggles and hardships encount- 
ered by the English Catholic exiles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in their effort to escape the intolerance 
of their native land and find a place where they might wor- 
ship God according to their own conscience. 

No adequate account of this endeavor can be given, how- 
ever, unless it be studied in connection with the history of a 
similar movement on the part of French, Dutch and Walloon 
Protestant exiles during this same period; for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century saw the beginning of a new era in 
the story of mankind; an era which was brought about by a 
Saxon monk’s revolt against the ancient faith. Religious 
intolerance, which followed shortly on the heels of this re- 
volt, soon raised its head; and while it was forcing Catholic 
Englishmen to flee to the Continent, it was at the same time 
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compelling Huguenot and Luther to seek refuge in the land 
in which Henry VIII had uprooted the Old Faith. 

The history of these Protestant exiles has been recounted 
again and again in numerous historical studies both in Eng- 
lish and French; studies which seek to immortalize their 
deeds and justify their policy in England. History, on the 
other hand, has not dealt so kindly with the story of the 
Catholic exile; and as a consequence, we are accustomed 
to hear the Huguenot exile extolled as a patriot and the 
Catholic exile denounced as a traitor. 

Historical justice demands that we cast a new light on the 
aims and policies of these Catholic exiles; that they, too, may 
take their rightful place in the history of a movement which 
was to effect, so profoundly, the lives of future generations. 

The religious exile-movement of the sixteenth century is 
somewhat difficult to follow. The first evidence of its be- 
ginning is to be had in the small exodus of Catholics which 
took place shortly after Henry’s break with the Church in 
1531. This group of exiles was chiefly made up of priests, 
religious and university men, some of whom fled to Ireland 
and Scotland, while others went out to the leading University 
centers on the Continent—Paris, Salamanca, Bologna, Padua 
and Louvain. During the reign of Edward VI similar exile- 
movements occurred; but with the accession of Mary Tudor 
in 1553, the situation was reversed; the Catholic exiles re- 
turned to England and English and foreign Protestants fled 
to their university centers, to Zurich, Frankfurt, Geneva, 
Strassburg and Basel. 

This condition of affairs was but of short duration; for 
at Mary’s death in 1558, Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
and Anne Boleyn, ascended the throne of England. The 
new Queen, forced, by the very nature of her birth, into the 
arms of Protestantism, caused the exile-movement to assume 
the same aspect which it had had five years previous; this 
time, however, when the English Protestants returned there 
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came with them thousands of French, Dutch and Walloon 
Calvinists and Lutherans, seeking a harbor of refuge in 
England. 

The next fourteen years saw a continual influx of these 
continental Protestant exiles into England; the movement 
reached its height shortly after the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew in 1572 and gradually declining until it ceased, almost 
entirely, with the Edict of Nantes in 1598, by which the 
Huguenots were granted conditional religious liberty. 

In 1559, a number of new dioceses were created in the 
Spanish Low Countries; this, together with the ill-timed 
severity of the Spanish Governor, the rigorous Duke of 
Alva, gave rise to another exileemovement of Flemish and 
Walloon Calvinists into Holland and England. The re- 
ligious significance of this movement was short-lived; espec- 
ially was this true in England; for the skilled Flemish and 
Walloon artisans were soon incorporated into guilds and 
financial societies in an effort to aid the scheme of Elizabeth 
and ‘Cecil to develop the internal resources of the country. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, several exile movements on 
the part of English Catholics may be traced. In the begin- 
ning these exiles consisted mainly of fragments of religious 
orders, students and professors from Cambridge and Oxford 
and individual priests and laymen. 

In the year 1559, the great Catholic lords of Northern 
England made a determined effort to restore the religion of 
their ancestors; this movement soon came to grief with the 
capture and execution of its leader, the Earl of Northumber- 
land. The failure of this rising caused many Catholics to 
be classed as rebels and as many as were able fled the country ; 
and a colony of noble Catholic men and women gathered in 
the chief towns of the Low Countries, at Brussels, Louvain, 
Antwerp, Bruges and Douay. The remainder of the Cath- 
olics in England, who for the next ten years had been living 
more or less quietly, were forced to flee when Elizabeth 
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answered the bull of excommunication of Pope St. Pius V 
in 1570, by the enactment of the penal laws; and from this 
time down to 1588 these exiles left England at the peril of 
their lives. 

Two causes contributed to the falling-off of the Catholic 
exile-movement from England during the next fifteen years. 
Elizabeth’s reign was now drawing to a close and the govern- 
ment, busied with political schemes for the succession, ceased 
to persecute with the same ferocity that marked the begin- 
ning of her reign; added to this was the fact that the Cath- 
olics at home were not one with the brethren abroad in 
their methods of combating the persecution, many believing 
they saw a way to give political allegiance to the Crown 
without violating the tenets of their faith. 

To declare that these exile-movements were brought about 
solely by the desire of their adherents to secure freedom of 
worship and liberty of conscience would be a misstatement of 
the facts. The foreign Protestant exiles in England from 
the very beginning formed themselves into political parties 
whose aim was to undermine the government of their own 
country and set up in its place one that would enforce their 
religious belief. The Catholic exiles, on the contrary, split, 
as they were, into two opposing camps, were never united on 
the expediency of violence; and the loyalty of the Catholics 
in England to the Queen, when Philip II sought to drive 
her from the throne with his mighty Armada, served further 
to widen the breach already existing between the two factions. 

That the English Catholic exiles differed from the French, 
Dutch and Walloon Protestants in England from a religious 
standpoint is evident; from an economic aspect they differed 
even more widely. The great majority of the English 
Catholic exiles belonged to the noble and cultured classes; 
these depended for their support upon the money received 
from their relatives who were still in England; when this 
source of supply failed, they were forced to seek the aid of 
papal, Spanish or other pensions set aside for their relief. 
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The condition of the foreign Protestant exiles in England 
was quite the reverse; the rank and file of these emigrants 
were made up of trained French and Flemish artisans, poor 
but skilled laborers, who soon became a menace to the 
English worker. Frequently the cry of ‘‘ Death to the 
Flemings, Death to the Walloons,” echoed in the streets of 
London, when English workmen assembled to protest against 
this foreign competition. Religious sympathy prevailed 
eventually, and the fact that these workers were Protestant 
allayed the ill feeling over the economic unrest. 

The Catholic exile, on the contrary, gave the Belgian 
workman no cause for alarm; he was not a skilled laborer 
nor did his knowledge of trade and commerce have any 
effect on the economic outlook of the Low Countries. 

The influence of the two foreign exile movements on the 
respective countries in which they settled is well known to- 
day; economically, the Catholic exile left no traces on the 
Continent, but the effect of the Protestant exile was such, 
that down to the present time are to be found in England 
conditions which are directly traceable to his coming. 

Numbers play an important part in explaining this in- 
fluence; over one hundred and fifty thousand French and 
Flemish exiles settled in England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; while the number of Catholic exiles, 
during this same period, has been estimated as low as three 
thousand. 

As a consequence of the neglect of modern historians to 
give to the world the true story of the Catholic exiles much 
prejudice has grown up against them. The foreign Pro- 
testant exiles have had their story told, from every possible 
point of view; as a result of this, posterity has come to look 
upon them as heroes and patriots. What is needed is a 
Catholic historical literature; a literature that in volume and 
value may cope with the literature which has glorified the 
Protestant exile. 
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It will be the purpose, then, of this essay to contribute in 
a small way to that great need, by seeking to tell the story 
of one of the most important phases of the English exile- 
movement i.e. the attempts to found colonies in the New 
World. That story will tell of the hopeless struggle of 
these exiles against the ever-growing Protestant power; the 
story will tell of their subsequent sufferings and sorrows, 
their tribulations and difficulties; and finally, the story of 
their attempts to secure freedom in the great land of the 
West. 

Our story covers a period of over fifty years; from the 
year 1578, down to the year 1634." 

This was an era of discovery and exploration. The voy- 
ages of Columbus, Balboa, Magellan and Ponce de Leon; the 
valorous exploits of Cortes in Mexico and Pizarro in Peru; 
the heavily laden galleons crossing the sea with gold and 
silver for the Spanish Crown; all these served to fire the 
imagination of the Old World. Soon the envy of England 
and France was aroused, and in a short time that of all 
Europe. The leading powers now sought a new path to the 
Indies by way of America which begot a spirit of inter- 
national rivalry. 

Spain and Portugal, fortified with the line of demarcation 
drawn by Pope Alexander VI, looked with zealous eyes upon 
their new rivals ; especially did they view with alarm the rapid 
advance of the English in this field; for the voyages of 
Hawkins and Drake had awakened England to her oppor- 
tunities in America. All that was required to make these 
newly discovered lands secure for the English Crown was 
colonization; the difficulty was to obtain the colonists; and 
this problem was soon settled in a rather unexpected manner. 

A large influx of immigrants from the Continent had 
occurred during this period; and the result of this was that 
England was thought by many to have become overcrowded. 
Unemployment, poverty and crime were soon on the in- 
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crease; and the situation was rendered more acute by the 
presence of numbers of religious disturbers. The coloniza- 
tion of America proved to be the safety valve which was to 
rid England of these “undesirables”. Love of adventure 
was also to play its part in the new enterprise and the love 
of gold spurred many to seek their fortune in the new land 
of promise. Frobisher (1576) in his first voyage brought 
back a lump of ore which was pronounced to be gold.* 


I 


THE extravagance of Elizabeth and her court had caused 
the treasury to become almost exhausted; and she regarded 
the New World as an Eldorado, which was to help her to 
restore financial stability tothe Kingdom. All these elements 
contributed to the successful securing of colonists. But 
there was still another fountain which was to be drawn upon 
to supply this want: a source not moved by material and 
worldly ambition, but one fired with a spiritual zeal to secure 
for themselves a place of refuge where they might worship 
God according to the dictates of their own conscience. Who 
is not familiar with the story of the Pilgrims! that sturdy 
band of pioneers, whose refusal to conform caused them to 
suffer untold hardships in England and Holland and who 
came to America in order that they might find religious free- 
dom; a freedom guarded, indeed, for their own intolerance 
and for the persecution of all who did not conform to their 
views. 

Religious intolerance and persecution, therefore, played 
an important role in the securing of colonists for the New 
World; and exile-movements became common during this 
period. Basing their claims on early discoveries and sup- 
porting the commercial aims of their people, England and 
Spain explored and colonized North America. In this they 
were followed by France and Holland; and they, too, soon, 


1 Pollard, Political History of England, New York, 1910, p. 316. 
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mapped out their claims in the newly discovered territory. 
Spain endeavored to spread the Old Faith at the same time 
she was establishing her own rule; while England sought to 
make the established religion of England the predominant 
one. 

The political and religious ideas of the leaders of these 
exile-movements and the relations of the Church and State 
were marked by the same intolerance in the English Colonies 
as had existed in England, Maryland and Rhode Island ex- 
cepted. With this period began the political and reiigious 
life of the colonies; and in their early constitutions, institu- 
tions and laws the influence of England and the English 
Church was to be felt. 

“In the seventeenth century ”, writes Eggleston, “ re- 
ligion was the dominant concern, one might also say the 
dominant passion of the English race, and it supplied much 
the most efficient motive to colonization. Not only did it 
propel men to America, but it acted as a distributing force 
on this side of the sea, producing secondary colonies. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island were secondary plantings of this 
kind. Religious differences also made twain the Chesa- 
peake region.” * 

Partly as a patriotic move and partly as a place of refuge 
from persecution, the Huguenots, under the leadership of 
Admiral Coligny, conceived the idea of a French Colony in 
America. An effort to settle in Brazil proved to be a failure, 
and they now turned to the coast of North America; two 
plantings were attempted here; the first of these was made | 
in 1562, at Port Royal, and the second, at St. John’s in 
Florida in 1564. Thus, it can be seen that refugee move- 
ments were well under way during this time. 

England’s challenge to the naval supremacy of Spain was 
brought to a successful conclusion with the annihilation of 


“cc 


1 Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, Book III, p. 220. 
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the great Armada; England, France and the Netherlands now 
began to carry on the work of colonization in earnest with 
this weakening of Spanish power. 


II 


WueEn Elizabeth first ascended the throne in 1558, her 
position with regard to the religious situation then existing 
in England was an uncertain one. Standing at the death 
bed of her half-sister Mary, this illegitimate daughter of 
Mary VIII, prayed God that “the earth might open and 
swallow her ”’ if she were not a true Roman Catholic. She 
soon realized, however, that her path to the throne was 
blocked both by the law of the land and canon law; to remain 
a Catholic, she must yield submission to the decrees of Rome 
and thereby forfeit her Crown to her legitimate successor 
Mary Stuart. 

Elizabeth believed, therefore, that if she were to remain a 
Catholic she could never reign in perfect security. On the 
part of the English people, this state of affairs was equally 
perplexing; for the majority of them were still Catholic and 
loyal to the Throne. They saw, that were Elizabeth to be 
set aside, or die without issue, England would come under 
the sway of the French, since Mary Stuart, Elizabeth’s 
legitimate successor, was the wife of the French Dauphin. 

Such a situation was most unfortunate for loyal Catholics. 
It caused a number of them to regard with indifference the 
religious changes made by Elizabeth, such as the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity in 1559, in which Englishmen 
were forbidden to swear allegiance to the Holy See. As 
English Catholics, they desired to be faithful to their re- 
ligion, but as true-blooded Englishmen they hated intensely 
any thought of their native land coming under French 
dominion. They detested the apostasy and tyranny of the 
Queen, but at the same time they wished to preserve the 
national independence of England. 
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This two-fold allegiance caught the English Catholics be- 
tween two fires, between their obedience to the Church and 
their loyalty to their native land; and Elizabeth, grasping 
the situation made it the keynote of the successful policy 
which she was to pursue. The Pope’s decree had declared 
Elizabeth an usurper, and as an usurper was to be set aside 
and in her stead Mary Stuart and the King of France were to 
rule England. This action, on the part of the Pope, drove 
leaders of all stations in life, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
into the ranks of Elizabeth; for they were forced to accept 
one of two alternatives: the Protestant religion, Elizabeth 
and Independence; or the Catholic religion, Mary Stuart and 
subjection to a foreign Prince. They resolved to accept the 
former. 

The last quarter of the sixteenth century witnessed the 
beginning of the Catholic exile-movement to the New World. 
The idea of a Catholic colony in America had existed, no 
doubt, long since, in the minds of the Catholic leaders; but 
whether or not any concrete action was ever taken to put 
such a plan into effect, before this time, must ever remain a 
matter of conjecture and as such can find no place in the 
realm of history. 

Exclusive of the voyages of the famous Elizabethan sea- 
dogs, Hawkins and Drake, England had made little effort to 
follow up the discoveries of Cabot, made in the reign of 
Henry VII. One important result of Cabot’s voyage, how- 
ever, was the important change it made in a great national _ 
industry —that of fishing. English fishing vessels are 
thought to have visited the fisheries of Newfoundland soon 
after 1502. It is certain that expeditions to that section for 
the same purpose were made in 1527 and 1536; and prior to 


1550, fishing fleets left England for the Grand Banks every 
spring and autumn.* 


1 Bolton and Marshall, The Colonization of North America, p. 106. 
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Gosling, in his Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, (p. 2, seq.) 
dwells at length on this point, sometimes forgotten. ‘“ Voy- 
ages unchronicled became unostentatious, not undertaken in 
quest of gold or for the acquisition of territory, but simply 
enterprised in search of the humble, unheroic codfish ” were 
made. ‘It was the quest of the codfish that first took Eng- 
land’s mariners from the home waters, and it was from the 
ranks of the codfishers that the sailors were largely recruited 
for England’s ever-victorious fleet from the days of Eliza- 
beth to Victoria. ‘Stockfysche”, (dried and salted cod), 
till the days of Henry VII chiefly brought from Iceland, 
formed indeed the principal abstinence-food of Catholic Eng- 
land; and figures far more exclusively in the account of 
noble houses than does the traditional roast beef. Between 
1498, when John Cabot made his second expedition, and 
1583, at least seven chronicled sailings to North America 
took place, but between 1528-33 the Iceland fishing fleet was 
reduced to nearly half — an evident proof that many vessels 
had been diverted to the Newfoundland fisheries, and that a 
very large number of unrecorded voyages had been made. 
In 1536 a companion of Sebastian Cabot writes of Labra- 
dor: ‘It is frequented by the English who go there to take 
fish ;’ and Hakluyt tells us, the trade was ‘ common and fre- 
quented in the days of Edward VI’.” ? 

The exploits of Hawkins and Drake acted as a stimulant 
to their fellow-countrymen; and the success attained by 
those marauders against the power of Spain on the sea 
opened the door to other adventures of Elizabeth’s court. 
England now prepared to obtain her share of territory in the 
New World. No one, as yet, was certain whether the much 
sought after land was a continent or an island. Mariners 
were still of the opinion that by sailing due west from Eng- 
land, China or India could be reached, and the desire to be the 


2 Gosling, The Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, London, 1911, p. 207. 
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first to find a northwest passage to Cathay, the ancient name 
of China, was the uppermost thought of almost every English 
navigator. 

Among those interested in this popular venture was Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, a half-brother of the famous Sir Walter 
Raleigh and it was with the fortunes of this soldier-navi- 
gator that the destiny of the first English Catholic exiles in 
America were intimately connected. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert was born in Devonshire about the 
year 1539 and received his education at Eton and Oxford. 
Destined by his father for the study of law, Gilbert dis- 
regarded his wishes, and followed “his own bent for more 
active enterprises.” * To this end he applied himself to the 
study of navigation and the art of war, studies that were 
more in keeping with the spirit of his age. In September 
1563, at the age of twenty-four, he won distinction in a battle 
fought against the 'rench Catholics at Havre in Normandy. 
A few years later found him in Ireland serving as a captain 
in the army of Sir Henry Sidney. He was made governor 
of Munster, in October 1569, shortly after his defeat of the 
celebrated ‘McCarthy More; and on New Year’s Day of the 
following year he was knighted at Drogheda. 

During these years of military service, Gilbert had not 
allowed his interest in voyages of discovery to grow cold. 
He was a member of the Merchant Adventurer’s Company 
of Bristol, that famous organization under whose auspices 
Sebastian Cabot, Willoughby and Chancellor had sought to 
find a Northwest passage. . 

Early in 1567, supported by this company, he petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth for a loan of two ships for the purpose of 
making discoveries to the northwest. Unsuccessful in his 
attempt to secure the aid he had solicited from the Queen, 
Gilbert wrote a Discourse of a Discovery for a New Passage 


8 Brown, The Genesis of the United States, Vol. II, p. 807. 
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to Catria which was published in 1576. The effect of this 
book was soon felt; once again, England and the English 
Government were awakened to the necessity of colonizing in 
the New World. 

In November 1577, some one presented the Queen with 
an unsigned document, the original of which is to be found in 
the Public Record Office in London, entitled “A discourse 
how Her Majesty may annoy the Kinge of Spaine.’ Among 
other things the writer proposed to destroy the great Spanish 
fleets which went every year to Newfoundland in order to 
secure fish for their fasting days, and concludes: “ If you will 
let us first do this we will take the West Indies from Spain. 
You (the Queen) will have the gold and silver mines and 
the profit of the soil. You will be monarch of the seas and 
out of danger from everyone. I will do it if you will allow 
me; only you must resolve and not delay or dally — the wings 
of man’s life are plumed with the feathers of death.” * 

That Gilbert was the author of this document is clear 
from letters he wrote during the same period, and which con- 
tained the same ideas; especially is this true of the letter he 
sent to Cecil from Tregouse, in September 1572. Elizabeth 
was evidently taken with the enthusiasm shown by Gilbert; 
for on June II, 1578, he received from the queen his letters 
patent for occupying and settling, within six years, of the 
Newe Founde Lande. It was a momentous document, and 
became the model for all subsequent grants for a similar 
purpose; as such it may perhaps be called the Magna Charta 
of Greater Britain. By it Gilbert received the right to seek 
out and discover any heathen and barbarous lands not occu- 
pied by any Christian King and to take with him any English- 
men who were desirous of accompanying him, to which end 
all statutes against fugitives were repealed, so far as they 
related to Sir Humphrey and his colonists. 


4 Brown, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 9. 
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On the part of the Catholics, the tenor of this grant caused 
the hopes to rise to new heights. Weighed down, as they 
were, by persecution of the most drastic kind, the Catholic 
nobility and gentry perceived in it a means to escape from 
their miseries. Negotiations were soon under way and 
Gilbert, delighted to receive help of this nature from any 
quarter, readily gave his approval to the scheme. 

Gilbert himself was not a Catholic; for he and his family 
had conformed to the new religion. He could not, there- 
fore, have been actuated by any religious motives to found 
a Catholic settlement. More likely it was the sense of fair- 
play and expediency, united to his love of adventure and his 
hopes of acquiring wealth, that influenced him in this matter. 

It was the custom of navigators and explorers, in those 
days, to organize what we might call today joint stock 
companies; the purpose of these being to raise funds, by 
speculating on the success of a voyage of discovery. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, is said to have made profitable investments 
of this kind in more than one of Gilbert’s voyages. 


Lo 


As early as 1574, two Catholic gentlemen, Sir George 
Peckham and Sir Thomas Gerrard interested themselves in 
one of Sir Humphrey’s enterprises. On March 22, of this 
same year, Gilbert, Peckham, Gerrard and some others had 
presented a “petition of Divers Gentlemen of the West 
parts of England to the Queen; soliciting her to allow of an 
enterprise for the discovery of Sundry riche unknown lands.’’ 
And on the same date on which this petition was presented, 
the Lord High Admiral, Lincoln, was presented with a peti- 
tin containing a more detailed account of the proposed ex- 
pedition and “ beseeching his good will and influence with 
the Queen in furthering the same.” ? 


1 State Papers, Domestic Series, Eliz., Vol. XCV, pp. 63, 64. 
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Elizabeth desired, however, to employ Sir Humphrey in 
other capacities; and the much sought after grant was not 
forthcoming. Thus, what was thought to be the first 
seriously intended project of Catholic colonization came to 
naught. 

Gilbert’s final obtainment of the grant in 1578, now caused 
Peckham and Gerrard to again come forth in support of the 
plan; and it would seem that Catholics were, once more, en- 
deavoring to make terms through them for reaching the new 
country. This is further substantiated by the fact that, 
around this same period, the Secretary of State, Sir Francis 
Walsingham was the recipient of a communication from an 
informer, “‘a secret advertisement ” to the effect: “ there is 
a mutterynge among the Papists that Sir Humfraye Gilbert 
goith to seek a newfounde lande: Sir Thomas Gerrade goithe 
with him. I have heard it said among the Papists that they 
hope it will prove the best journeye for England that was 
made these fortie years.” ” 

The intention of the informer was evidently to place an 
obstacle in the way of the Catholics leaving the country; but 
Walsingham, instead of doing this, was inclined rather 
favorably toward it; and it was he who finally prevailed upon 
the Queen to sign Gilbert’s patents royal. 

That Catholics were going with Gilbert, now became an 
open secret; and when the full contents of the grant were 
made known it was seen to contain items which applied 
particularly to recusant Catholics. Namely: “Item the 
recusantes of abilitie that will travell as aforesaide, maie 
have libertie uppon discharge of the penallties dewe to her 
Matie in that behallffe to prepare themselves for the said 
voiage. 

‘“‘Ttem that other recusantes not having to satisfie the said 

2Letter from P. H. W. There is reason to believe his real name was 
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penaltie maie not withstandinge have lyke libertie to provide 
as aforesaide and to stand charged for the paiement of the 
saide penallties until such tyme as God shall make them able 
to paie the same.” 

“Ttem that none under color of the saide Lycence shall 
departe owte of this realme unto any other foren Christian 
Realme.” * 

Although six years was the time allotted to Gilbert within 
which to begin his colony, he was anxious to start at once. 
By the middle of November 1578, just five months after he 
received the patent, everything seemed in readiness for the 
voyage and on the eighteenth of that same month, Gilbert, 
accompanied by his half-brother Raleigh in command of the 
Falcon, sailed for America. The fleet was made up of seven 
ships and 350 men. 

Encounters with the Spaniards and storms forced Gilbert 
to return three months later without having attained his de- 
sired objective. Early in the following year, 1579, Gilbert 
again prepared to sail for America in “a puissant fleet, able 
to encounter a King’s power by sea;”’* but owing to the 
fact that Raleigh had had a dangerous sea-fight with the 
Spaniards and the presence of other complications in Eng-: 
land, the Council forbade Gilbert to sail until these matters 
were settled. 

There is no way of ascertaining just how many Catholics 
accompanied Gilbert on these two early voyages; still, if we 
keep in mind the fact that in 1578, England was as yet 
predominantly Catholic, and that most of Gilbert’s crew were 
recruited from the West of England, it is safe to infer that 
the majority of those taking part in the voyage were 
Catholic. 

Nevertheless, it must not be inferred that the sole aim of 
the expedition was the founding of a Catholic colony. From 


8 State Papers Domestic, Eliz., 1580, Vol. 146, No. 140. 
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a Catholic viewpont, the importance of these voyages lies 
in the fact that by them was abrogated the law of 1571, by 
which Catholics were forbidden to leave the realm, thereby 
setting a norm for all future exile-movements. The words 
of the letters patent were to the effect that in Sir Humphrey 
was vested the authority to make all laws, political and re- 
ligious, for his colony provided, of course, they were not 
against the true Christian Faith, i.e. the Church of England. 
The phrase “the true Christian Faith’ was a stock phrase 
taken from the Magna 'Charta of 1215, and it was capable 
of being interpreted (as it was by Calvert in 1634) to mean 
the Catholic Faith. 

At all events, it is evident that such worthy Catholic gentle- 
men as Sir George Peckham, Sir Thomas Arundell, the 
father-in-law of the first Lord Baltimore, and Charles Arun- 
dell took a great interest in Sir Humphrey’s expedition. 

Elizabeth, both because she was not as yet ready to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of her arch-enemy Philip of Spain, 
whose ambassador, at London, Mendoza was already 
aroused by the activities of Gilbert, and the fact that she de- 
sired to safeguard her own interests was prepared to re- 
nounce Gilbert at the first sign of failure. Mendoza is 
known to have had a spy among Sir Humphrey’s crew, as he 
had had with Frobisher’s expedition; and by this means he 
was kept fairly well informed as to what was happening. 

After the failure of Gilbert’s first two expeditions, Men- 
doza wrote to Philip in May 1579: “‘Not only have they 
abandoned the navigation to Cathay but they have been so 
sickened by the little profit produced from their last year’s 
voyage that not a man nor a sailor has been paid his wages.” ° 
At this time he makes no mention in his letter to Philip that 
Catholics were interested in the expedition. 

Undaunted by these reverses, Gilbert set about to reorgan- 
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ize his forces. The failure of Elizabeth to pay the money 
due him for his services in Ireland put him in desperate 
straits for money; in July 1581, in his letter to Walsingham 
he speaks of his loss of money in Ireland, and of the theft 
of his ships and goods during his stay there. Three of the 
six years given to him to begin his colony were already gone 
and it was with great difficulty that he managed to keep his 
patent rights. 


IV 


Ir was at this juncture that Gilbert evolved a scheme which 
in reality was probably the turning point “of the first at- 
tempted Catholic colonization”. ‘Gosling, his biographer 
speaking of this says: “having nothing to mortgage, he 
evolved the brilliant idea of marketing some of the nebulous 
rights accorded him by his letters patent. He apparently 
thought he could lay claim to all of North America, and 
curiously enough, he found many who were willing to pur- 
chase from his specified tracts of that coast, and solely on 
the strength of his patent.”’* The famous astrologer, Dr. 
John Dee, was among the first buyers of this vague real 
estate, securing from Sir Humphrey title to Labrador. 

Vague as the scheme appeared, it nevertheless appealed to 
the Catholics who were still desirous of quitting England. 
Once again Sir George Peckham and Sir Thomas Gerrard 
opened negotiations with Gilbert; and in June 1582, articles 
of agreement were drawn up and signed, between Sir Thomas 
Gerrard of Bryn Hall, Sir George Peckham of Dearborn, 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert of Compton. The deed granted 
to Gerrard and Peckham the right to select two islands of 
any four found by them to be occupied and planted with a 
colony; and also the mainland adjoining the said island, one 
million and a half acres of land. The rental for this enor- 
mous tract, besides two-fifths of the precious minerals and 
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jewels that might be found there, was to be very small. 
Peckham secured, as an addition to this grant, an additional 
one of five hundred thousand acres touching on the first 
estate; all responsibility, both before and after the expedi- 
tion, with the Queen, to be taken by Sir Humphrey. 

In the Calendar of Elizabethan State Papers (Domestic) 
a paper, undated, but attributed to 1580, is contained giving 
the petition sent by Gerrard and Peckham to Walsingham.? 
The paper requests a license for certain persons to leave 
England under Gerrard and Peckham’s authority, stating 
that Sir Humphrey Gilbert had assigned to them his patent 
for the discovery of certain heathen lands. 

Now that the queen’s permission had apparently been 
secured for the expedition, the Catholic troubles seemed to 
end; but they were to be opposed from another quarter, and 
this within their own ranks. 

Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, was now thoroughly 
aroused by the proportions Gilbert’s scheme was assuming, 
and he did all in his power to destroy it. As head of the 
Catholic Spanish party, he endeavored to dissuade the Cath- 
olics from joining the expedition; not, indeed, for want of 
sympathy with the persecuted Catholics, but rather because 
he foresaw the menace it was going to be to Spanish su- 
premacy in the New World. This sympathy for his perse- 
cuted brethren is evidenced in his letter to Philip describing 
the martyrdom of Campion: 


The behaviour of all these priests has been so exemplary, and 
their . . . in suffering such fearful deaths has been so con- 
spicuous, that they may be counted among the great martyrs of 
the Church of God. For Him to allow the Catholics to be so 
much afflicted again, and so much martyrs’ blood to be spilt, is 
a sign that He will be pleased soon to convert the country. It 
is a proof that the Catholics that still remain here are firm in- 
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deed in their faith, for they do not look upon these glorious 
deaths as miracles to inspire them, but only as ordinary examples 
of their troubles, which they bear with so much patience. 


In another letter to the King, in which he opposed Sir 
Humphrey’s scheme of removing the Catholics from Eng- 
land, Mendoza writes: 


As I wrote some time ago, Humphrey Gilbert was fitting out 
ships to gain a foothold in Florida, and in order to make this 
not only prejudicial to your Majesty’s interest, but injurious to 
the Catholics here, whilst benefiting the heretics, Walsingham 
indirectly approached two Catholic gentlemen, whose estate had 
been ruined, and intimated to them that, if they would help 
Humphrey Gilbert in the voyage their lives and liberties might 
be saved, and the Queen, in consideration of the service, might 
be asked to allow them to . . . there (Florida) in the enjoy- 
ment of conscience and of their property in England, for which 
purpose they might avail themselves of the intercession of 
Philip Sidney. As they were desirous of living as Catholics, 
without endangering their lives, they thought the proposal was 
a good one, and they gave an account of it to the other Catholics, 
who also approved of it, and offered to aid the enterprise with 
money. Petitions were presented to the Queen on the subject, 
and she has granted them a patent under the Great Seal of 
England to colonise Florida on the banks of the river Norum- 
berge (sic) where they are to be allowed to live as their con- 
science dictates, and to enjoy such revenues as they may possess 
in England. This privilege is not to be confined to those who 
leave here for the purpose of colonization, but it is extended 
to all Englishmen away from England, even to those who may 
have been declared rebels, and whom the Queen has restored 
to her grace and favour, embracing them once more as loyal 
subjects. The only object of this is to weaken and destroy them 
by any means, since they have now discovered that persecution, 
imprisonment, and the shedding of martyrs’ blood only increase 
the number of Catholics; and if the proposed means be adopted 
the seminaries abroad cannot be maintained, nor would it be 
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possible for the priests who come thither to continue their pro- 
paganda, if there were no persons to shelter and support them. 
By this means what little blood be left in this diseased body 
would be drained. I gave notice to the Catholics, through the 
priests who go amongst them, what was the real object of the 
Queen and Council in extending this favour to them, and also 
that the country in question belonged to Your Majesty and was 
defended by fortresses, so that directly they landed they would 
be slaughtered. In addition to this, I say, that their consciences 
will be tricked, as they will be acting against the interests of 
His Holiness, who should be informed of the matter through 
Dr. Allen, so that they, the Catholics, might learn whether they 
could properly undertake the voyage. This action of mine has 
caused some of them to withdraw whilst others, out of in- 
difference persist in their intention . . . because in the maps the 
country is called “ New France ”’, which, they say, proves that 
it was discovered by Frenchmen, and that since Cortes fitted out 
ships . . . to go and conquer countries for the Catholic Church, 
they could do the same. I have also written about it to the 
Abbot Brice now in Rome as well as to Dr. Allen, pointing out 
how important it is they should make every effort to prevent the 
enterprise in the interest of the conversion of England.® 


Despite this opposition on the part of the Spanish party, 
the Catholics, led by Peckham and Gerrard, persisted; and 
measures were taken to carry out their contract with Gilbert. 

Finally all was in readiness, and on June I'1, 1583, what 
proved to be the first Catholic colonization scheme sailed 
from “(Caushen Bay neere Plimmouth.” Sir Humphrey’s 
fleet consisted of five ships and about two hundred men. 
The names of the Catholic emigrants are unknown. Four 
of the five ships eventually arrived at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, after a voyage of almost two months. Immediately 
upon his arrival Gilbert informed the fishing fleet of his com- 
mission and took possession in the name of Elizabeth. 
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Three laws were promulgated by Gilbert after the landing, 
one of which was that all public exercise of religious worship 
should be according to the Church of England. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that the obvious conclusion drawn by 
the settlers around Gilbert that day was that the English 
Catholics were sufficiently strong in numbers and from such 
old English families that care was to be taken not to offend 
them. 

Finding the climate unsuited for colonization, Gilbert did 
not tarry long at ‘St. John’s: on August 20, 1583, he sailed 
for the coast of Maine (Norumbega). On this voyage the 
first of Gilbert’s misfortunes overtook him. Off Cape Race, 
in that treacherous body of water, known today as “ the 
Graveyard of the Atlantic”, he lost all his supplies in his 
best ship. Sir Humphrey now took the post of danger on 
the tiny frigate “\Squirrell”’ of “8 tonnes”, and two days 
later set sail for home. At midnight on September oth, dur- 
ing a heavy storm, the lights of the Squirrel went out for- 
ever; and the gallant Sir Humphrey and many emigrants 
were swallowed up by the sea. The lone survivor of the 
ill-fated fleet, the Golden Hind under the command of 
Captain Edward Hayes, finally reached Falmouth on Sep- 
tember 22, 1583, bringing the first tidings of the disaster to 
England. Thus, what was at once the first attempt of Eng- 
land to colonize America, and the first attempt of English 
Catholics to find refuge from persecution, failed. 

The entire history of the expedition is shrouded in 
mystery. The following letter of Sir Humphrey to Sir 
George Peckham, as found in Purchas, represents an account 
of what happened after Gilbert’s fleet left Plymouth: 


Sir George, I departed from Plymouth on the eleventh of June 
with five sailes, and on the thirteenth the Barke Rowley ran 
from me in faire and cleere weather, having a large winde. I 
pray you solicite my brother Rawley to make them an example 
of all Knaves. On the third of August wee arrived at a Port 
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called Saint Johns, and will put to the Seas from thence (God 
willing) so soone as our ships will be ready. Of the New- 
found Land I will say nothing, untill my next Letters. Be of 
good cheare, for if there were no better expectation, it were a 
very rich demaynes, the Country being very good and full of 
all sorts of victuall, as fish both of the fresh water and Sea-fish, 
Deere, Pheasants, Patridges, Swannes, and divers Fowles else. 
I am in haste; you shall by every Messenger heare more at large. 
On the fifth of August, I entred here in the right of the Crowne 
of England; and have engraven the Armes of England, divers 
Spaniards, Portugals, and other strangers, witnessing the same. 
I can stay no longer; fare you well with my good Lady; and be 
of good cheare, for I have comforted my selfe, answerable to 
all my hopes. From Saint Johns in the New-found Land, the 
8. of August, 1583. 

Yours wholly to command, no man more, 

Hum. Gilbart.* 


Ass all the sub-leases granted by Gilbert became invalid at 
his death, the Catholic leaders saw their plans ruined by the 
failure. Peckham did not abandon hope, however, for shortly 
after news of the failure reached him he published a work 
entitled a True Report of the Late Discoveries taken in the 
Right of the Crowne of England of the Newfound Landes: 
By that valiaunt and worthye Gentleman, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert Knight, Published London 1583, and dedicated to 
Sir Francis Walsingham. The purpose of this little volume 
was evidently to further another attempt at colonization 
under Gilbert’s patent ; but nothing came of it. 

This first Catholic attempt to plant a colony in the New 
World had failed and twenty years were to pass before an- 
other effort would be made to secure for them that place of 
refuge for which they had labored so ardently. 
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V 


The fatal termination of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedi- 
tion served to dampen the ardor of those who were interested 
in the colonization of the New World; and it is a significant 
fact that nineteen years after the failure of that enterprise 
“there was no European inhabitant of North America, ex- 
cept those of Spanish birth in Florida, and some twenty or 
thirty French, the miserable relics of two frustrated attempts 
to settle what they called New France.” * 

As a consequence of this lack of interest, no more was 
heard of a ‘Catholic colony such as Sir George Peckham and 
Sir Thomas Gerrard had attempted to found. Toward the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, the idea of Catholic emigration to 
the New World was at its lowest ebb; for it was known that 
James VI of Scotland was to succeed to the throne of Eng- 
land; and the hopes of the English Catholics ran high with 
the thought of the relief they would secure from the son of 
Mary Stuart. 

In return for Catholic support of his succession at Rome 
and in the Catholic centers of Europe, James had practically 
promised toleration to the English Catholics. His failure to 
live up to this promise and the condition of affairs brought 
on by the Gunpowder Plot, caused Catholics to consider 
seriously again the idea of emigrating to America. 

‘Catholic leaders organized, and plans for the second ven- 
ture were soon under way. Its purpose was to collect all the 
scattered English Catholics on the Continent and with them 
establish the proposed colony. 

Having once established this permanent Catholic settle- 
ment, arrangements were to be made whereby the Catholics 
who were still loyal to the Old Faith would be transported 
across the Atlantic from time to time for the purpose of 
populating the new colony. At the head of this project was 
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a Catholic Gentleman Winslade who was desirous of forming 
a Catholic colony in Norumbega or Maine. 

The organizers of the new plan determined, first of all, to 
secure as much information as possible relative to the nature 
of the land in which the proposed settlement was to be made. 
For this purpose they examined carefully all the reports of 
the many voyages which had been made to America thus far. 
Especially did they give attention to the report of a certain 
James Rosier who had accompanied Bartholomew Gosnold on 
a voyage to North America in 1602. 

This voyage was said by many to have been made with the 
financial support of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, the accomplished patron of Shakespeare. The accounts 
of the hitherto unknown country circulated by Gosnold’s 
crew upon their return to England excited great interest. 
Rosier wrote a very vivid account of his experiences, which 
was published in London in 1603. The whole tenor of this 
little volume would lead one to suspect that Rosier was a 
priest, sent out by the backers of the Winslade expedition, 
the Earls of Arundell and of Southampton, both of whom 
were Catholics. 

Rosier represented conditions in the new territory as being 
very favorable for colonization. 

In 1602, Rosier’s companion, Gabriel Archer, writes that 
when the Captain landed “ with certaine of his companie, im- 
mediately there presented unto him men, women and children, 
who with all curteous kindnesse entertayned him, giving him 
certain skinnes of wilde beasts, which may be rich Furres, 
Tobacco ”’, which Rosier declared to be ‘ excellent, sweet and 
strong.” This Maine is the goodliest Continent that ever we 
saw, promising more by farre than we anyway did expect: 
for it is replenished with faire fields, and in them Fragrant 
flowers, also Medowes, and hedged in with stately Groves, 
being furnished also with pleasant Brookes, and beautified 
with two maine Rivers that (as wee judge) may haply be- 
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come good Harbours, and conduct us to the hopes men soe 
greedily insist after.” 

The possibility of Archer being a Catholic and the hopes 
of which he speaks being those of religious toleration, cannot 
be overlooked. Archer further describes the country: 


It is over-growne with Wood and Rubbish, viz., Okes, Ashes, 
Beech, Wal-nut, Weech-halse (Wych-hazel) Sassafraz and 
Cedars, with divers others of unknown names. The Rubbish 
(undergrowth) is wild Peaze, young Sassa fraze, Cherie-trees, 
Vines Eglantine, Goose-berie-bushes, Howli, . . . Honisuckles, 
with others of like qualities. The herbs and roots are Straw- 
berries, Raspis, Ground nuts, Alexander, Surrin Tousie &c, 
without count. Touching the fertilities of the Soyle, by our 
own experience made we found it to be excellent for sowing 
some English pulse it sprowted out in one fortnight almost 
half a foot. 


As to the climate, Rosier said that it was excellent. ‘“‘ We 
found our health and strength all the while we remayned 
there, so to renew and encrease, as nothwithstanding our diet 
and lodging was none of the best, yet not one of our com- 
panie (God be thanked) felt the least grudging or inclina- 
tion to any disease or sicknesse, but were much fatter, and 
in better health than when we went out of England.” ? 
Another item of importance, to those contemplating the 
formation of a (Catholic colony, was the favorable report of 
Rosier concerning the manner in which they had been re- 
ceived by the savages inhabiting the explored region. - 
Throughout his notes on the voyage, he speaks of the amiable 
traits of these peoples; of their bartering and dining with 
Gosnold’s men; and of their ability to understand English. 
On this point he writes : ‘‘ They pronounce our language with 
great facilitie; for one of them one day sitting by mee, upon 
occasion I spoke smiling to him these words: ‘‘ How now 
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sirrha, are you so saucy with my Tobacco? which words 
(without further repetition) he suddenly spoke so plaine and 
distinctly, as if he had been a long scoler in the language.” * 

To the Catholics, interested in the new plan to escape the 
fresh tide of persecution that was gradually overwhelming 
them, Rosier’s report proved encouraging. Everything 
conducive to the formation of a prosperous and happy colony 
—a milk climate, good harbours, rich soil and friendly 
natives — all were to be had in this ‘‘ Maine ” over the ocean. 

Adhering to the original plan, which was to collect —in 
some foreign port on the Continent — about 1000 exiled 
Catholics, made up of husbandmen, laborers, and craftsmen, 
Winslade with Rosier’s aid began to organize the expedi- 
tion. Protection for the new colony was to be sought from 
the Catholic princes of the Continent; and the money neces- 
sary to carry on the work of organization was to be obtained 
from collections taken up all over Europe. The wealthy 
Catholics still residing in England were to dispose of their 
property and return the proceeds over to the promoters, if 
they wished to join this proposed colony. 

Shortly before the expedition was ready to set out, Win- 
slade sought the approval of the Catholic clergy for the pro- 
ject. Since the death of their great leader Cardinal Allen 
ten years before, the most influential man among the Eng- 
lish Catholics at this time was the celebrated Jesuit, Robert 
Persons. In a letter dated Rome, March 18, 1605, Father 
Persons replied to Winslade. The letter was entitled My 
judgment about transferring Englishe Catholiques to the 
Northern partes of America for inhabtitinge those partes and 
convertinge those Barbarous peoples to Christianitie,* and 
its contents may be briefly summed up as follows: “ Father 
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Persons first pays a merited compliment to the author of 
the plan, for the good and godly ends proposed by him and 
diverse good particularities of means and helps, whereby to 
arrive to these ends, discreetly and piously put down.” He 
adds, nevertheless, that ‘‘ for the execution and putting in 
the enterprise itself” he sees many obstacles “ scarcely to be 
superable: as among others these that follow.” 

The King and Royal Council of England would never 
allow it, apprehending the same as not only dishonourable to 
them, but dangerous also; for it would reflect on them in 
that it would imply that the Catholics were fleeing from per- 
secution, added to which would be the danger that the 
emigrants having left the kingdom with “averted minds ” 
might all make common cause and return to join their 
friends at home in a general uprising. Hence no permis- 
sion would be granted to go forth, to sell lands, to make over 
money and the like. 

To induce the Catholics to go would be a difficult matter ; 
for the rich would be reluctant to leave their wealth, com- 
modities, and country; and the laboring class would be of 
small consequence, without the aid of the wealthy. 

‘Catholics would be opposed to having their exportation to 
a barbarous people left in the hands of foreign princes, even 
though friendly, without themselves being taken into council 
in the matter. 

The cause of the Church in England would be hurt by it; 
for it would lessen the number of Catholics there; cause the 
authorities to become more active in their persecution ; priests 
would be put under more restraint and Catholic scholars 
seeking to reach the seminaries on the Continent would be 
subject to much interference. 

Added to these difficulties were those of maintaining the 
“first 1000 of diverse sorts of husbandmen, laborers and 
workmen required by Winslade; ” the jealousy of the King 
of Spain, who would regard these emigrants as poachers on 
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his lands; and finally the holding up of the English Catholics 
as objects of charity from the pulpits of the Continent would 
be open to objection from all sides. 

Father Persons concludes his reply as follows: 


What their success would be amongst those wild people, wild 
beasts, inexperienced air, improuided land, God only knoweth. 
Yet, as I said, the intentions of converting those people like me 
so well and in so high a degree as for that only I would desire 
myself to go in the journey; shutting my eyes to all other diffi- 
culties, if it were possible to obtain it; but yet for others also, 
we must look to all other necessary circumstances; whereof the 
first and most important are, in my opinion, that the matter be 
broken in England and Spain: wherein for many reasons I may 
not be the breaker ; but if these two were once obtained, I would 
then be willing to do in Rome what lieth in me; and this is all 
that I can say in this manner. Christ Jesus keep you in health; 
this 18th of March, 1605. 


Despite the objections of Father Persons, Winslade man- 
aged to send out a ship, commanded by Captain George Wey- 
mouth, late in March 1605. Purchas gives us an account 
of this voyage in the Extracts of a Virginian Voyage made 
An. 1905. by Captaine George Waymouth, in the Arch- 
angell. Set forth by the Right Honorable Henry Earle of 
South-hampton, and the Lord Thomas Arundel, written by 
James Rosier.’ “Upon Easter day, the last of March, 
. ... we weighed anchor and put to Sea from the Downes, 
(in the Name of God) being very well victualled, and furn- 
ished with Munitions and all necessaries; our whole com- 
panie being nine and twenty persons, of whom I dare boldly 
say, few Voyages have been manned forth with better Sea- 
men generally, in respect of our small number.” Waymouth 
arrived off the American coast about the middle of May; 
and immediately set about to discover a safe harbour. This 
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was finally located on Whitsunday May 19; a landing was 
effected and the harbor named Pentecost Harbour in honor 
of the day of its discovery. 

Some days later Weymouth ascended some twenty or 
twenty-five miles a great river, which was perhaps the Ken- 
nebec or the Penobscot; but saw no signs that would lead 
him to suspect that any Christians had preceded him. On 
an island which they named the Insula Sanctae Crucis, a cross 
was raised so that future explorers might know that the land 
had been traversed by Christian people. 

If it was the purpose of Weymouth to found a permanent 
colony, the expedition was evidently a failure; for on Sunday 
the sixteenth of June he set out for England and arrived 
there after a voyage of about a month. 

Our knowledge of this expedition, like that of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert’s, twenty years before, is very meagre. We 
are certain of two things, namely, that it represented another 
effort on the part of Catholics to find a place where they 
might have freedom of worship, and that they were again 
unsuccessful. 

What little information we have concerning the project 
is furnished us from Fr. Persons “‘ Judgmen” and from a 
little book printed early in the eighteenth century, in Lon- 
don. This work contains a translation of an Italian manu- 
script of 1678, which gives an account of the Weymouth 
voyage written by Msgr. Cerri to Propaganda. In his re- 
port Msgr. Cerri states: “ Virginia under which I com- 
prehend New England, is a Country full of Woods and 
Lakes, and has a Vast and Uncultivated Plain. It Abounds 
with Cattle, Fowl, Fish. ‘Sometime after it was discovered 
the King of England sent thither a Catholic Earl, and another 
Norman, who was a Heretick. These two lords were at- 
tended by Protestants and Catholics, and two Priests; so that 
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the Catholics and Hereticks performed for a long Time the 
Exercise of their Religion under the same Roof. A fter- 
wards the Earle being returned into England, and giving an 
Account of the Nature of that Country, many Wealthy Puri- 
tans were desirous to remove thither, as they did in great 
Numbers in the year 1630.” To prevent the Progress of 
their Doctrines the General of the Capuchins was ordered to 
send into that Country a Mission of his own Order; and 
several French and English Religious went thither accord- 
ingly. 

The return of Weymouth to England, no doubt marked 
the end of the Arundell-Southampton project. Again had 
the Catholic hopes for establishing a colony in the New 
World been frustrated. But although the proposed scheme 
was a failure, it accomplished two things: it served to 
awaken anew in Catholic minds the possibility of such a 
settlement and to add to their store of knowledge concerning 
the difficulties that would have to be overcome before such 
a settlement could be permanently established. 


VI 


THE return of Captain Weymouth to England had marked 
the end of the second unsuccessful effort on the part of the 
Catholic leaders to establish a colony in the New World. 
Nearly a score of years were to pass before another carefully 
planned expedition of that kind would be attempted. Dur- 
ing the intervening years, however, the English Government 
began to take an active interest in the colonization of the 
North America coast; and as might be expected many Cath- 
olics became actively engaged in the work of helping to 
make this new policy a successful one. 

One of the outstanding Catholic gentlemen who became 
actively engaged in work of this kind was Edward Maria 
Wingfield; and it is with this name that we connect the 
possibility of another unofficial Catholic exile movement to 
America. 
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Wingfield was born around the year 1560, of a family 
“famous for their knighthood and ancient nobility.’”’ A 
soldier, as his forefathers had been, Wingfield saw service 
in Ireland and the Netherlands, and is said to have been a 
prisoner of war with Ferdinando Georges, at Lislie, in 1588. 

In 1606, a joint-stock company was formed in London for 
the formation of two colonies in America; and Wingfield, 
then a fairly well-to-do merchant, together with several other 
representative Englishmen, soon became an active member 
of one of these companies. He subscribed approximately 
two thousand dollars to the first of these organizations, 
known as the London Company and later as the Virginian 
Company. On April 10, 1606, a charter was granted to this 
company by King James, giving them the privilege of 
establishing a colony somewhere between the thirty-fourth 
and forty-first degrees of latitude; or in those lands lying 
between the southern boundary of what is to-day the State 
of North Carolina and the mouth of the Hudson River. 

In December 1606, three vessels — the Sarah Constant, 
the Discovery and the Goodspeed — left England under the 
command of Captain Christopher Newport carrying 105 
colonists for the distant shores of Virginia. 

The fleet sailed a roundabout course by way of the Canaries 
and the West Indian Islands; and after a voyage which con- 
sumed five months, finally reached the Bay of Chesapeake. 
Sailing up this great body of water, Newport came upon a 
large river which was named the James in honor of the 
King. <A peninsula about fifty miles from the mouth of 
this stream was selected as the landing place of the expedition, 
and here on the thirteenth of May 1607, what was to prove 
the first permanent English settlement in America, was be- 
gun. The colonists called the place Jamestown and im- 
mediately began the work of building houses and erecting 
fortifications on the new site. 

The council now met to select a president for the new 
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colony and on May 13, Edward Maria Wingfield, the only 
member listed in the first charter who came out with the 
colonists, was elected to the office for one year. 

Newport returned to England on the 22nd of June and 
the colony was left to its own resources. Pestilence and 
famine soon broke out in the little colony and the settlers 
began to blame Wingfield for their sorry plight. 

Various charges were now brought against him, among 
which was the charge that he was a Catholic and was con- 
spiring with the Spaniards to destroy Virginia. 

Finally, on September 10, 1607, a little less than four 
months after his election, Wingfield was deposed not only 
from the presidency of the colony but also from its council. 
He returned to England in May 1608, and wrote a work 
entitled Discourse of Virginia addressed to his Majesty’s 
Council for Virginia, in which he sought to vindicate his 
actions while president of the colony. 

Whether or not Wingfield had any intentions of securing 
a place of refuge for the English Catholics is uncertain. 
The fact of his being a staunch Catholic, however, gives us 
reason to believe that he had the interests of his persecuted 
fellow-countrymen at heart and on that account had dreams 
of establishing a place of refuge for them somewhere in 
Virginia. 

VII 


Another quarter of a century had passed and, as yet, there 
had been no permanent Catholic settlement established in 
the New World; but the gadfly of persecution still tormented 
those adhering to the Old Faith in England and once again 
a Catholic leader sought to lead his people into the Land of 
Promise. 

In the year 1632, Sir Edmund Plowden obtained a charter 
from Charles I., to plant a colony in the territory now known 
as New Jersey and Long Island, but designated in the 
charter as New Albion and Plowden’s Island. 
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Sir Edmund was a member of a very distinguished family, 
who despite the years of persecution had remained steadfast 
in the faith. In the time of Elizabeth, according to the 
family records, the grandfather of the Earl of New Albion 
had been offered the office of Lord Chancellor of the King- 
dom, but refused the honor on the ground of its being in- 
compatible with his religion." The pedigree of the Plowden 
family went back to the time of the Crusades and the male 
line of descent was unbroken, from that time down to Sir 
Edmund, for twelve generations. 

It cannot be definitely stated whether or not Sir Edmund 
ever made a voyage to America before the time when he 
applied for his charter. The Plowden family records seem 
to suggest that he did; and that he had remained there for 
almost ten years, or from 1620 to 1630. No record, how- 
ever, is to be had of Sir Edmund’s activities during this 
period; but it must be considered strange that in his petition 
to the king for a charter he did not give evidence of his 
personal knowledge of conditions in the New World. 

On the twenty-fourth of July 1632, Sir Edmund obtained 
a favorable answer to his petition from King Charles; and 
seems to have acted upon the grant made to him; for, two 
years later, on the twenty-first of June we find that a charter 
was issued under the great seal of the King, in which was 
described the territory granted to Sir Edmund and de- 
signated by the name of New Albion.’ 

Immediately after he had received his grant Sir Edmund 
began the formation of his colony, but if he met with any 
success it was not until long after Lord Baltimore’s founda- 
tion in Maryland in 1634. On this account we may number 
Plowden’s colony in its early days as another unsuccessful 
effort at Catholic colonization of North America. 


1 Records of the English Province, S.J., Series X, Part II, p. 542. 


2“A Missing Page of Catholic American History,’ The Catholic 
World, Vol. XXXII (1880), pp. 204-217. 
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VIII 


Tuus far we have seen that the half-century covered by 
the years 1583-1632, witnessed several attempts on the part 
of the English Catholics to establish a permanent colony in 
the New World. These years of patient suffering and 
blighted hopes were now to end and in their place was to 
come an new era; an era which marked the beginning of that 
long sought for freedom from religious persecution which 
was to continue, with but few exceptions, down through 
the years to our own times. 

The story of the successful establishment of this colony, 
however, like the story of the enterprises that preceded it, 
begins with failure. ‘So much so that we may regard the 
movement, which was ultimately to lead to success, as a 
separate undertaking; for George Calvert, who began the 
movement, died before the final success of his colony was 
assured. 

George Calvert was born at Kipling in Yorkshire about 
the year 1579 of Flemish Protestant parents, who were prob- 
ably religious refugees from the continent. He matriculated 
at Oxford at an early age. Entering public life under the 
patronage of Sir Robert Cecil he later became an intimate 
friend of James I. On September 29, 1617, he was knighted 
at Hampton Court and two years later James made him his 
secretary of State. About this time Calvert seems to have 
become greatly interested in the work of colonization which 
was being carried on in North America; for in 1620, we 
find that he purchased Newfoundland from Sir William 
Vaughan, and the next year sent out a few settlers to his 
new possessions, which he had named Avalon i.e. the first 
fruits of Christianity. 

The King granted a charter for this new colony in 1623, 
making Calvert, as Shea says, ‘‘a land-proprietor where he 
was as yet only a landholder.” * 


1 Shea, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 65. 
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The granting of this charter marked the beginning of re- 
ligious liberty in America; for it provided for perfect free- 
dom and equality of worship. 

About this time ‘Calvert resigned his office of secretary of 
state and is thought to have acquainted James with the fact 
of his conversion to the Catholic Church. Despite this fact, 
the King on February 16, 1625, raised Calvert to the Irish 
Peerage, with the title of Lord Baltimore. 

Two years later he went out to New Foundland with a 
party of colonists. The climate there soon convinced him 
that his colony would never be successful; and although he 
had spent almost one hundred thousand dollars on this pro- 
ject he determined to abandon it and seek a more favorable 
location. 

Taking with him all his colonists with the exception of a 
few fishermen, Calvert sailed for Virginia and landed there 
early in October 1629. Because of his Catholic faith, he 
found the settlers hostile to his plan of founding a colony 
in their midst and he was forced to return to England the 
following year. 

Unsuccessful, at first, in his attempt to secure a new grant 
from the king, he, nevertheless, persisted and finally obtained 
a charter for lands north and east of the Potomac. Calvert, 
however, never saw this new grant; for on April 15, 1632, 
just two months before his charter passed the seals, he died 
at London, in his fifty-third year. The work of giving 
religious liberty to America passed to his son Cecil Calvert 
who finally in 1634 founded the first successful Catholic 
colony in the New World. 
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SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS, 
1855-1928 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SISTERHOOD 


I 


CONDITIONS IN PHILADELPHIA DuRING THE First HALF 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tue history of a religious congregation established for 
the work of Christian ‘Charity and Mercy will be always 
closely connected with the local history and traditions of 
the place and the times which gave it birth. To understand 
why the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis became 
identified with the (Church in Philadelphia, one must glance 
back over the facts which made history at the close of the 
eighteenth and during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Prior to the accession of the Venerable Bishop Neumann 
to the See of Philadelphia, the Church in the City of 
Brotherly Love had passed through many and serious trials. 
Catholicity had been embroiled in disgraceful conflicts of 
some of the body against the lawful head. 

From within there had been distressing schisms. First at 
Holy Trinity where the Trustees tried to uphold the Rev. 
John Nepomocene Goetz, an assistant priest at Holy Trinity, 
against their lawful pastor, the Rev. Peter Heilbron, who 
had received his appointment from Bishop ‘Carroll of Balti- 
more. This schism continued from 1796 to 1802 when the 
Rev. William Elling, who from 1797 officiated as “ pastor ” 
to the schismatics, submitted to the lawful superior. The 
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schismatic Trustees followed his example and the interdict 
was finally removed from Holy Trinity.* 

Later there had been trouble at St. Mary’s from the con- 
flict of rights between Bishop Michael Egan, first Bishop of 
Philadelphia, and the Trustees of St. Mary’s. During the 
six years’ interim between Bishop Egan’s death and the 
appointment of Bishop Henry ‘Conwell a new storm center 
arose in the diocese. The administrator, Rev. Louis de 
Barth, had granted faculties to Rev. ‘William Hogan who, 
then, was appointed assistant priest at St. Mary’s by the 
Trustees. His unpriestly conduct drew upon him first a 
censure, and finally the sentence of excommunication. This 
resulted in a lamentable schism that lasted from 1821 to 
1826. In 1826 an agreement was made which opened St. 
Mary’s again to its rightful (Catholic congregation. 

Toward the close of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Church in Philadelphia passed through an ordeal 
of persecution, brought upon her by the animosity of the 
Native American party. In 1844 the disturbance reached its 
culminating point in a succession of disgraceful riots with 
the result that St. Michael’s was reduced to ashes and the 
entire property of St. Augustine’s — church, school, mon- 
astery, and fine library — was burned on May 8. On July 
5, St. Philip’s church was attacked by the mob. The stricken 
districts presented a spectacle of perfect desolation. 

Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick who had come to the 
diocese as Coadjutor Bishop of Philadelphia in 1830, stood 

1 Rey. William Elling recanted his errors and made his submission on 
January 29, 1802, to Rev. Matthew Carr, O.S.A., then Vicar General 
of Bishop Carroll in Philadelphia. Father Elling was then appointed 


pastor of Holy Trinity by Bishop Carroll. In 1806 Father Elling re- 
tired to private life and died on April 2, 1811. (J. L. J. Kirlin, p. 174.) 

2 Although Father Hogan left Philadelphia in 1823, there were other 
priests who took up the cause of the schismatics, the last of whom was 
the Rev. Thaddeus O’Mealey who left for Rome, April, 1825. He was 
reconciled to the Church and did not return to America. 
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at the helm and guided the ship with great prudence, paired 
with a firmness born of indomitable courage. T'wenty-one 
years he worked zealously for peace and the progress of the 
diocese, and, when, in 1851, he went to be the sixth Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, he left the Church in Philadelphia 
organized, strong and freed from the old spirit of schism 
which had troubled its history for more than a quarter of 
acentury. His master mind had not only brought order out 
of chaos, but the Church in Philadelphia had entered upon a 
new era of spiritual progress and Catholicity assumed a 
higher position. ‘Bishop Kenrick had won the hearts of 
Catholics and non-Catholics by his gentle firmness and 
charity. 

When in God’s providence, the saintly successor of Bishop 
Kenrick was consecrated for the See of Philadelphia on 
Passion Sunday, March 28, 1852, the task before him was 
mostly of a constructive nature. He was to continue the 
work of reconstruction already begun by Bishop Kenrick. 
With the energy and zeal that ever characterized his career, 
John Nepomucene Neumann at once took measures to 
acquaint himself with conditions in his diocese. 

In an extract of a letter written to ‘ His Grace the Most 
Reverend Vincent Edward Milde, prince Archbishop of 
Vienna,” the Bishop states, ‘‘ I have visited more than half 
my diocese and I find that much care and considerable sacri- 
fice will be required to preserve and increase the faith of 
very many German Catholics.” * 

The Venerable Bishop’s anxiety for this portion of his 
flock was great because the Church in Pennsylvania was 
mainly founded by German Catholic Palatines, and the early 
church registers show a decided majority of German names 
up to the Revolution. St. Joseph’s at its foundation, 1732, 
had about forty members, mostly Germans. 


8 Diamond Jubilee Memoir of St. Alphonsus Church, p. 22. 
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The loss of faith on part of many of the German-speaking 
Catholics was, therefore, a matter of grave concern to Bishop 
Neumann. He fully appreciated that it was not due to any 
racial bigotry on part of the Catholics of other nationalities, 
but rather to a state of ferment generated by the disorders 
among the Trustees in Holy Trinity which for many years 
was the only church for German-speaking Catholics. 

A little episode, incidental to the building of St. Peter’s 
church in 1842, will serve to illustrate that the term “ ‘Cath- 
olic”” maintained its full significance in those days. The 
annalist tells us that the cellar of St. Peter’s church was dug 
by the members of the congregation, assisted by three 
hundred members of St. Michael’s parish, headed by their 
Reverend Pastor who told his followers that if they refused 
a helping hand on this occasion, St. Peter would refuse them 
entrance through the gate of Heaven. 

Although Bishop Neumann’s zeal for the spiritual welfare 
of his diocese made him especially anxious for the establish- 
ment of parish schools for the instruction of the young, he 
was equally desirous of establishing institutions for the 
fostering of the other spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
At the time of his accession to the episcopal throne, there 
were organized in the diocese three orphanages, St. Joseph’s, 
1808; St. Vincent’s, 1834; St. John’s, 1847. There was but 
one hospital under ‘Catholic auspices; this was St. Joseph’s 
which was the outcome of a movement begun early in 1848 
by Rev. F. J. Barbelin, S.J., and brought to its fruition 
through the influence of Dr. William Edmonds Horner. 
Dr. Horner had become a convert to the faith in 1839. He 
was a man of great renown, having held the Chair of 
Anatomy for twenty years in the University of Pennsylvania. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital was established for the relief of the 
better classes of the population and was in charge of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph with Dr. Michael A. Durney, M.D., at 
its head — 1849 to 1854. St. Ann’s Widows’ Asylum at. 
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Fitzwater and Second Streets was also under the care of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph,* ‘St. John’s Orphan Asylum and 
School and a school in Pottsville. 

The diocese of Philadelphia numbered about 150,000 souls 
in 1850. Proportionate to this large number, Bishop Neu- 
mann had comparatively few institutions for promoting 
those works of charity that are a necessary complement to 
religion. He felt keenly the inadequacy of the diocese to 
minister to all classes of needy and at once made plans to 
establish a body of religious who would devote themselves 
exclusively to works of mercy. He planned that their social 
service would extend not only to the sick, the poor, and the 
homeless orphan, but, also, to those poor girls who, while 
out of service and seeking employment, were exposed to all 
manner of danger, because they had not the protective in- 
fluence of home. In a few short years Bishop Neumann’s 
plan materialized ; a community of Sisters of the Third Order 
of ‘St. Francis was founded. ‘Speaking of this event, Miss 
Lydia Sterling Flintham says: “One of the crowning acts 
of piety and wisdom in the life of Venerable Bishop Neu- 
mann was his introduction of the Tertiaries or Third Order 
of St. Francis, into the United States. The City of Phila- 
delphia, honored in the life and death of this holy man and 
resting place of his ashes, saw the beginning of a new founda- 
tion of that religious body upon which the famed Seraph of 
Assisi had breathed his saintly spirit.” (Volume XV, | 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society.) 


II 
First FouNDATION — Its ORIGIN 


THERE are few saints in history who have so seized upon 
popular imagination and captivated the hearts of all people 
as the Little Poor Man of Assisi. But it is one thing to 


4 The Sisters of the Good Shepherd took over the care of St. Ann’s 
Asylum in May, 1849—Kenrick’s Diary, May 26, 18409. 
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admire a popular hero and quite another thing to understand 
exactly what precise qualities went into the making of his 
heroism, and still another to imitate those qualities when we 
have found them. 

Our dear Lord, out of His unspeakable goodness, promised 
the Seraphic Father that He would provide a means by which 
numberless souls would be saved. He also promised His 
Divine assistance, so that this noble work would never cease. 
The gentle Poverello has had many followers during the 
past seven centuries. Wonderful missionary activity has 
ever been displayed by the Franciscans in every land. It is, 
however, the loving duty of more facile pens than ours to 
chronicle their deeds. Ours is the humbler task of record- 
ing briefly and simply the origin and subsequent functioning 
of the Philadelphia Foundation of the Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. 

In '1854, there lived in Philadelphia, in St. Peter’s parish, 
three pious ladies who were destined by God to be the in- 
struments for executing the social work outlined by Bishop 
Neumann. While the Bishop was in Rome on the occasion 
of the definition of the Dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, December, 1854, these devout women — Mrs. Anna 
Bachmann; her sister, Miss Barbara Boll; and their mutual 
friend, Miss Anna Dorn °— were seriously contemplating 
the foundation of a religious community in the city of their 
adoption. 

There existed not the shadow of a doubt in the minds of 
Mrs. Bachman and Barbara that by enrolling the incipient 
community under the standard of St. Francis of Assisi, they 
were following an inspiration from on high; nevertheless, 
a loyal daughter of Holy Mother ‘Church, Mrs. ‘Bachmann 
sought the sanction of her spiritual guide, Father John B. 
Hespelein, C.Ss.R., who with prophetic vision gave her every 

5Miss Anna Dorn had been received as a Franciscan Tertiary in 
Germany. 
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encouragement in so weighty a matter. At the time there 
were no priests in the diocese with faculties for receiving 
members into the Third Order of St. Francis. _ Accordingly, 
Father Hespelein wrote to the Bishop in Rome, telling him 
of the rule of life his aspirants were following and of their 
aspirations for the future; namely, giving a home to poor 
working girls and women out of employment. 

Even before Father Hespelein’s letter reached the Bishop 
he had petitioned the Holy Father Pius IX to grant him per- 
mission to bring into his diocese Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Dominic who were to take upon themselves such works 
of mercy, either spiritual or corporal, as were not receiving 
the especial attention of other established communities. His 
Holiness, remembered for his tender compassion for the 
lowly, readily granted permission for the establishment of 
an institution whose aim should be the exercise of works of 
mercy, but suggested that the new foundation be placed 
under the patronage of St. Francis, the Poverello of Assisi, 
advising Bishop Neumann to train members for this work. 

What pleasure, therefore, must the saintly Bishop have 
felt in the perusal of Father Hespelein’s letter! Here was 
an opportunity for having his fondest hopes realized at once. 
He immediately entered into communication with the General 
of the Franciscan Fathers in Rome who granted him faculties 
to receive aspirants into the Third Order, to receive and to 
approve their vows. 

Bishop Neumann returned to Philadelphia about Easter, 
1855. On April ninth he clothed the three postulants in the 
habit of St. Francis. Their reception into the order took 
place in St. Peter’s church, in the presence of Father Hes- 
pelein who was to continue as spiritual adviser of the young 
community. In religion, Mrs. Anna Bachmann was hence- 
forth known as Sr. Mary Francis; Miss Anna Dorn became 
Sr. ‘Mary Bernardine, and Miss Barbara Boll, Sr. Mary 
Margaret. The Sisters continued in the Bachmann home- 
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stead, 253 Apple Street, which now became their novitiate. 
Sr. Mary Francis was appointed Mother of the little com- 
munity.°® 

In the following year, May 26, 1856, Bishop Neumann 
received the vows of the three novices; the ceremony took 
place in the Bishop’s private chapel, now a reception room in 
the building on the southeast corner of Eighteenth and Sum- 
mer Streets, in the presence of Father Hespelein.? Of 
earthly splendor there was none at this ceremony; seldom 
has there been a more inauspicious beginning. There was 
nothing of greatness that might attract the votaries of the 
world in this little group; but the one great Lord beheld with 
pleasure their vows registered in the Book of Life, and 
heavenly melody filled their souls when the first great chapter 
of their lives as religious was closed. 


Ill 


EarLy ACTIVITIES OF THE SISTERS — THE HABIT 
AND THE RULE 


AFTER their profession the Sisters remained in the Bach- 
mann home and continued to care for the poor working girls. 
In order to protect the girls from the tarnishing breath of 
the world, Mother Francis hedged them about with wise 
regulations. They formed as it were, a community; they 
recited their prayers in common; together they partook of 
the simple, yet wholesome fare. She encouraged daily 
attendance at Mass. The evening was given to recreation 
and reading. At nine o’clock they retired. 

6 Cunigunda and Aloysius Bachmann, Mother Francis’ two younger 
children, were taken care of by her sister, Mrs. Cunigunda Bielefeld. 


The eldest child, Frederick, died; and Joanna, the elder daughter re- 
mained with her mother and eventually became a member of the 
community. 

7? These vows were made before the change in Canon Law requiring 
a yearly renewal of temporary vows. 
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Until 1856 the home of Mother Francis, 253 Apple Street, 
continued to be used as a refuge; upon the advice of Bishop 
Neumann, however, Mother Francis gave up the work among 
the girls. The purpose of the Bishop was to give the 
domestic work of the diocesan seminary to the Sisters. 

Three new postulants were admitted into the novitiate 
while Mother Francis was preparing for her religious pro- 
fession. In due time they received the habit of the Tertiar- 
ies of St. Francis. The first of this band to pronounce vows 
was Sr. Mary Antonia who was professed on September 17, 
1856. The other two, Sister Mary Clare and Sister Mary 
Elizabeth, were professed on December 26, 1856. 

The community, still in its infancy, had no set of written 
rules to govern them. The first members followed a rule 
of life that their spiritual director, Father Hespelein, had 
given them. Whenever time permitted, Bishop Neumann 
instructed the Sisters in the duties of the religious life and 
encouraged them by word and example. In order to stabilize 
the new Institute, he resolved to give the young community 
a body of written rules. These rules, given to the com- 
munity by the saintly Bishop of Philadelphia in his own 
handwriting, are all still retained in their original form. They 
are treasured in the archives of the Mother House, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. Out of veneration for the saintly Bishop a 
copy of the “ Order of the Day” for regular observance is 
printed below. 


“ORDER OF THE Day” 


4:30 Arise 
5:00 Assemble in the chapel for morning prayer 
5:30 Meditation followed by Prime, Tierce, 
Sexte, and None 
6:00 Attend Holy Mass in church 
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7 :00-11:30 iWork 
IiI:55-12:00 Particular examen 
12:00 Dinner 


Pon 
12:30-1:30 Recreation 
1:30 Vespers and Complin 
2:00-6:00 Work 
6:00 Supper 
6:30 Visit to the Blessed Sacrament and to the 
‘Blessed Virgin Mary 
7:00-9:00 Free time — one-half hour of which to be 
devoted to spiritual reading 


The first members of the community lived what may seem 
to us rather a severe life. It was the practice, continued for 
many years, to fast and abstain on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday throughout the year. A full breakfast was an 
unusual indulgence. On the feast of ‘St. Martin, November 
eleventh, the fast for Christmas was begun. The regular 
Lenten fast was anticipated by a few days, beginning on the 
Sunday before Ash Wednesday, evidently to complete the 
fifty days. 

During their seasons of fast the Sisters ate neither meat, 
nor eggs, nor cheese. ‘Sundays were not excepted. So far 
as we can learn, the health of the Sisters was not impaired 
by these severities. The aim of Mother Francis was to keep 
out anything that we would interpret as puritanical or ex- 
clusive. Their daily recreations were always cheerful and 
helped to keep a spirit of harmony and mutual understand- 
ing among the Sisters. In the little community Mother 
Mary Francis is remembered and revered for her spirit of 
buoyancy which became the community spirit. 

While deeply interested in the spiritual advancement of the 
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Sisters, their Venerable Bishop was not unmindful of the 
material progress of the community. When he counselled 
Mother Francis to give up the home for working girls, he 
had in view another project for the new order. He had 
practically decided to build a convent for the Sisters near 
his diocesan seminary which, at that time, was at the corner 
of Eighteenth and Race Streets. He thought this location 
well adapted to their needs and hoped they would establish 
a Mother House and novitiate at this point. It was a part 
of his plan they should continue the work from this new 
central home. 

In planning to have the Sisters near the seminary, the 
Bishop had a twofold object; he wished them to take care 
of the domestic work in the seminary and, also, to teach the 
children of the few Catholic families scattered over this dis- 
trict. The new convent was to be ready for occupancy by 
August, 1856. Mother Francis began preparations for the 
removal from their old home; by August all were ready for 
the exodus. A great trial, however, awaited the Sisters. 
Bishop Neumann sent for Mother Francis and explained to 
her that he had found it necessary to change the plans of 
their work in the seminary. He expressed regret for the 
inconvenience caused by this change, but he had not the 
means to help them. 

Mother Francis felt the disappointment keenly, but her 
courage did not fail. As the lease of the Bachmann house 
had been discontinued, the Sisters had now to find a new 
home. She at last succeeded in securing a roomy house on 
Apple street (1517 Lawrence Street between Jefferson and 
Oxford) which she rented for fifteen dollars a month. 
Father Hespelein blessed the new convent and placed it under 
the patronage of St. Clare, September 17, 1856. 

The first postulants to enter the new convent of St. ‘Clare 
were Louise Boll, Mother Francis’ younger sister, and 
Frances Schoenberger, a native of Switzerland. They were 
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clothed in the habit on December 26, 1856, and were given 
the names Mary Joanna and Mary Bridget. 

Once settled in their new convent the Sisters, in accord- 
ance with the original plan of the Bishop, devoted themselves 
to the social work of caring for the sick. The careful 
attention given to the sick by the Sisters soon won the 
approval and the affections of the people of the parishes where 
their ministrations were in demand. At the request of 
Father Naier, C.Ss.R., rector of St. Peter’s church, the 
Sisters visited the sick poor of that parish and gave them 
all possible attention. Very few Catholic homes possessed 
the articles required for the administration of the last sacra- 
ments ; therefore the Sisters always carried these articles with 
them for emergencies. God blessed the work of the 
daughters of St. Francis among the sick and poor in many 
ways. It is still a living tradition and a subject of record 
that their labors were blessed by many returns to the Church, 
conversions to the Faith, and edifying resignation to God’s 
holy Will under trials and affliction. 

True to the spirit of St. Francis, it has been the practice 
of the Sisters from the beginning to depend more upon the 
goodness of Divine Providence, than on the generosity of 
human patrons and the contributions of charity. Affiliated 
and identified in their spirit and work with the great men- 
dicant orders of the thirteenth century, they must, if they 
would be true to St. Francis and St. Clare, wean the world 
from gross selfishness and teach the blessedness of giving to 
Christ’s poor and afflicted. 

The poverty of the young community was a thing of 
daily practice and experience. Those who sought admission 
into the order were mostly from the ordinary ranks of life; 
they brought with them the dowry of a solid vocation, love 
for work, and a spirit of prayer and self-sacrifice — under- 
valued probably at present— but the strongest asset for 
building up religious community life. ‘Constantly they had 
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to struggle “ to keep the wolf from the door.” Frequently 
there was neither food nor money. As told by older 
members still living, on one such occasion, when a hungry 
young aspirant went in search of a piece of bread to appease 
her hunger, she found only a few crumbs. Again, when the 
money was counted for the purchase of more bread, it was 
found that the funds of the community amounted to exactly 
three cents. With this amount food for nine was to be 
secured. 

It is related that on one occasion when Bishop Neumann 
visited the Sisters at St. Clare’s convent, one of the com- 
munity told him with great candor that they could scarcely 
get along. “Sometimes,”’ she said, “ we have no coal for a 
fire; then, again, when we have the fire we have nothing to 
cook.” The Bishop looked at her thoughtfully; then point- 
ing to a crucifix that hung near, he said: “ There, dear Sister, 
there is a book. Read it, meditate upon it. It will lighten 
your trials; it will help you to bear your cross.” With a 
smile full of sweetness and benevolence, he turned to Mother 
Francis and said: “ As I usually distribute medals among 
the Sisters, I must not omit to do so now; but today I am 
giving you Yankee medals.” While saying this, he handed 
the superior fifty dollars in gold to procure necessaries. 

In the beginning of the year 1857, Mother Mary Francis, 
accompanied by Sister Bernardine, called on Bishop Neu- 
mann to take counsel on the affairs of the Sisterhood. As 
the two religious were leaving him, the Bishop handed them 
two large packages of books which they accepted with thanks, 
believing they had been supplied with matter for spiritual 
reading. What was their astonishment, however, when 
they found they had received a number of “ elementary 
school” textbooks! It was evidently the purpose of the 
Bishop that the Sisters were to prepare themselves for the 
work of teaching, in the schools for the city and the diocese. 
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CHoIce oF A DISTINCTIVE RELIGIOUS GARB AND THE 
ESTABLISH MENT OF A MOTHER HousE — 
First ScHOOL 


ALTHOUGH Father Hespelein had watched over the little 
community from its inception and had continued in his 
ministrations as confessor and spiritual adviser after the pro- 
fession of the first members, in order to stamp the Institute 
with the characteristic seal of St. Francis, Bishop Neumann, 
in 1857, invited the Fathers of the Order of Minor Con- 
ventuals into his diocese and proposed to place the Sisters 
under their direction. 

On February 8, 1858, Father Bonaventure Keller, O.\M.C., 
arrived in Philadelphia from Brooklyn to take charge of St. 
Alphonsus’ church and, also, according to the Bishop’s plan 
to be the spiritual director of the new Franciscan community 
of Sisters.* As pastor of St. Alphonsus’, Father Bonaven- 
ture was solicitous for the education of the children of the 
parish; therefore, shortly after his arrival, he requested the 
Sisters to take charge of the school which had been opened 
by Father ‘Wenceslaus J. B. Repis, a former pastor, in the 
basement of the church, in 1855. His school was so success- 
ful that after a short time the enrollment of the school was 
seventy pupils all taught by Father Repis® and one lay 
teacher. On October 1, 1858, the school was re-opened and 
continues to the present time under the care of the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters. 

Mother Francis succeeded in renting a small house on the 
corner of Reed and Horstmann Streets for the Sisters who 
were to teach in the school. The first teachers in St. 


8 Letter addressed to Very Rev. Father Bonaventure Keller, O.M.C., 
by Bishop Neumann, August 31, 1857. (Preserved in the archives, 
Syracuse, N. Y.) 

9 Father Repis left for the diocese of Alton, Illinois, October, 1857. 
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Alphonsus’ school were Mother Francis Bachmann, ST 
Antonia Eulenstein, and Sr. Rose Gross. In their new field 
of labor the Sisters experienced trials of poverty similar to 
those they had found in their earlier work. The people were 
poor; though loyal to the spirit of their religious teachers, 
they had not the means to contribute to the support of the 
school, at least as schools are maintained at the present time; 
but friends of the Sisters came to their assistance and pro- 
vided for their material support. 

At this time, with the work in the school, the Sisters 
adopted the black habit which, with a few unimportant 
changes in form, continues to be worn by the Sisters at the 
present time. A white girdle (cord) with three knots, which 
is worn by all Franciscans, held the habit in place about the 
waist. To this girdle a five-decade rosary was attached. 
A white linen cap, a forehead band, a collar or guimpe of the 
same material, and a black serge veil completed the garb. 

It is the laudable ambition of every religious society to 
have its own Mother House and novitiate. We do not feel 
astonished, therefore, that Mother Francis and her com- 
panions deemed it important to secure a Mother House and 
novitiate for the Institute. With the permission of Bishop 
Neumann, a house and lot were purchased on Reed Street, 
above Fifth Street on September 28, 1858. The erection of 
a three-story brick building to correspond with the building 
on the lot was begun at once. The building was plain but 
substantial and well adapted to the needs of the small com- 
munity. When the new convent was completed, it was 
blessed by Father Bonaventure, and dedicated to Religion 
under the title of St. Francis of Assisi. Thither the teach- 
ing staff of St. Alphonsus’, together with Mother Margaret 
Boll and four novices removed; and thus in St. Francis con- 
vent the first Mother House and novitiate of the Sisters of 
St. Francis was formally opened September, 1858, and con- 
tinued as the Mother House until 1896, a center whence 
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radiated the spirit of the order.*° The novitiate was moved 
to Glen Riddle in 1871. ‘Mother Mary Francis took charge 
as superior of this new convent. The convent of St. ‘Clare 
on Apple Street, continued under the care of Mother Ber- 
nardine and three Sisters. In both houses the needy sick 
were cared for. The convent of St. Clare was closed in 
1860. 

The first postulant to enter in the new Mother House was 
Miss Teresa Bucher who was a convert to the Faith, and, 
who, because of her earnestness and zeal, attracted the atten- 
tion of Bishop Neumann. It was he who, in 1858, directed 
her to the new Sisterhood that he had founded in Phila- 
delphia. The personal qualities and the influence of this 
gifted woman, (Mother Agnes), during more than fifty years 
are still remembered and felt as a living force in the com- 
munity. 

Miss Ellen Donnelly entered the community about the 
same time as Teresa Bucher. The two postulants received 
the habit on the feast of St. Teresa, October 15, 1858, in St. 
Alphonsus’ chapel, after the parish High Mass. There, at 
a side altar, beneath a picture of St. Francis, the two elect 
souls were clothed in the distinctive black habit, recently 
adopted by the community, and were henceforth to be known 
as Sr. Mary Agnes and ‘Sr. Mary Alphonsia. 

During the winter of 1858, Philadelphia was visited by a 
terrible scourge — an epidemic of smallpox. The work of 
the Sisters among the sick and the poor in their own homes 
was known in the parishes of St. Peter and St. Michael and, 
also, in the southern district; it was quite natural, therefore, 
that the people now turned to them for aid. The Sisters did 
not turn a deaf ear to the requests of the stricken families; 
they worked indefatigably among their sick and the record 

10 Home of the Mother Provincial, 1906-1912. The first Mother 


Provincial, Mother Mary Aloysia, lived at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1900-1906. The old Mother House was finally sold in 1913. 
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of their ministrations is a marvel to the Sisters’ spiritual 
posterity. It must be remembered there were only twelve 
Sisters in the community — eight professed and four novices. 
In some cases the Sisters were refused admission to homes 
where Catholic servant girls lay prostrate with the disease. 
These stricken servants were brought into the two convent 
homes, on Reed Street and Apple Street, where they were 
cared for by the Sisters. 

Although the city supplied the services of physicians and 
paid for the medicine prescribed by them, by far the greater 
burden of expense devolved upon the Sisters who within their 
narrow convent walls were laying the foundation for the 
extended hospital service at St. Mary’s and St. Agnes’ which 
grew out of this emergency work. 

In the beginning of the year 1859, the social service of the 
daughters of St. Francis was limited to the care of the sick, 
the poor, and to teaching in St. Alphonsus’ school; but now 
there was a new field of labor waiting for them. Among 
the many and varied works of charity given mankind to 
practice, there is perhaps none that makes so strong an appeal 
to the human heart as the care of destitute childhood. When 
Father Carbon, rector of Holy Trinity church, Philadelphia, 
applied to Mother Francis for Sisters to take charge of St. 
Vincent’s Orphanage, Tacony, she with the permission of 
Bishop Neumann, sent three Sisters — Sr. M. Bernardine, 
Sr. M. Angela, and Sr. M. Agnes—to take charge of the 
orphanage on February 28, 1859. 

Though the number of orphans was small, there were only 
eleven children, the difficulties under which the Sisters labored 
were great. Because of poor sanitation the children were 
subject to many infectious diseases of childhood from which 
the Sisters, themselves, were not immune. But their physical 
discomfort paled into insignificance when compared to the 
spiritual suffering the Sisters endured. The chaplain of the 
orphanage, Father John Gmeiner, accepted a parish in the 
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diocese of Trenton, N. J. This left Tacony without a priest. 
The district, now in a flourishing condition, was at that time 
a desolate, lonely place. Only under great difficulty could 
the Sisters and the orphans get to Mass at St. Joachim’s, 
Frankford, on Sunday.* 

Notwithstanding their many trials, the Sisters were happy 
in their work and managed the institution successfully. 
When, however, owing to an election, Father Carbon was 
relieved of his duties as president of St. Vincent’s orphanage, 
Mother Francis, acting under advice, withdrew the Sisters 
who had been there ten months, and brought them back to 
the Mother House, December 6, 1859. 

Four years of the life of the new congregation had glided 
by almost imperceptibly when Mother Francis, mindful of 
Our Lord’s invitation to His Disciples “'Come apart into a 
desert place and rest a little,” was desirous to give the com- 
munity an opportunity to renew their spiritual forces. She, 
therefore, arranged for the first annual spiritual retreat, a 
practice which has been continued regularly since 1859. The 
spiritual exercises were made in the Mother House in Reed 
Street and were conducted by Father Lorenz Holzer, 'C.Ss.R., 
from August '15 to August 25,'1859. Ten professed Sisters 
and five novices attended this first spiritual retreat for the 
community. 

Although the new Mother House and Novitiate of the 
Sisters of St. Francis were an established fact in the begin- 
ning of the year 1859, some of the Sisters were depressed 
and disheartened, for there was a lack of aspirants to the 
new Sisterhood. Vocations seemed to be few. From the 
spring of 1859 to November, 1859, however, there were 
seven applications for admission. Those who were admitted 


11Tn 1834, St. Vincent’s Home for German boys was opened by Father 
Francis Guth, then pastor of Holy Trinity. The first home was on 
Spruce Street opposite Holy Trinity. The institution was later removed 
to Tacony. 
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in the spring of 1859, were the Misses Mary Brutsche, Caro- 
line Borgmann, and Catherine McGady who were later 
known in Religion as Sisters Mary Josepha, Mary Walburga 
and Mary Bonaventure. In the autumn of the same year, 
November 19, 1859, on the feast of St. Elizabeth who lived 
as a Franciscan in the later years of her life and whose holi- 
ness and charity are well known, four postulants received the 
habit. The reception, at which Father Philip Joseph Nicola, 
O.M.C., officiated, was public in St. Alphonsus’ church. The 
newly received Sisters were: Miss Joanna Hofer—Sister 
Mary Aloysia (Mistress of Novices from 1891-1900, Pro- 
vincial Superior, 1900-1906, Superior General of the In- 
stitute, 1906-1918); Miss Letitia MoGrenneghan—Sister 
Mary Petronella; Mrs. Margaret Endres—Sister Mary 
Teresa; and Mrs. Margaret Finck—Sister Mary Isabelle. 

In the meanwhile, on October 19, 1859, Sisters Mary 
Agnes and Mary Alphonsia who had received the habit on 
October 15, 1858, were admitted to religious profession. 
The two novices assisted at the High Mass in St. Alphonsus’ 
chapel and received Holy Communion during the Mass. In 
the afternoon Father Philip Joseph Nicola, O.M.C., received 
their vows in the convent chapel. The ceremony of pro- 
fession was private and was characterized by the utmost 
simplicity. 

With the admission of seven novices into the novitiate, 
Mother Mary Francis decided that the time had come to 
appoint a mistress to take charge of the spiritual training and 
education of the novices. From the beginning Mother Mary 
Francis herself had borne the responsibility of directing the 
spiritual life and religious observance of the novices. Now, 
when the three Sisters returned from Tacony on December 
6, 1859, it was a measure of religious prudence to share the 
responsibility of novice-training with other members of the 
community. Sister Mary Agnes, the youngest of those 
who had made their vows was chosen to train the novices 
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and to impart to them the spirit of the Institute. Thus at 
the end of '1859, after five years the community had grown 
to a membership of nineteen — Sisters, twelve; Novices, 
seven. They were: 


PROFESSED 


I. Mother Mary Francis Bachmann 

2. Sister Mary Bernardine Dorn 

3. Sister Mary Margaret Boll 

4. Sister Mary Antonia Eulenstein 

5. Sister Mary Elizabeth Kaufmann 
6. Sister Mary Clare Boetsch 

7. Sister Mary Bridget Schoenberger 
8. Sister Mary Joanna Boll 

g. Sister Mary Rose Gross 

10. Sister Mary Angela Brutsche 

11. Sister Mary Alphonsia Donnelly 

12. Sister Mary Agnes Bucher 


NOVICES 


. Sister Mary Josepha Brutsche 

. Sister Mary Bonaventure McGady 

. Sister Mary Walburga Borgmann 

. Sister Mary Aloysia Hofer 

. Sister Mary Petronella McGrenneghan 
. Sister Mary Teresa Endres 

. Sister Mary Isabelle Finck 


ONtn I. eS I = 
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Up to this time the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary had been in use by the Sisters in a German translation. 
Beginning about 1860 this was changed to the Latin texts of 
the Little Hours as directed by the Franciscan Fathers who 
had the spiritual care of the new congregation. 
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V 


DEATH OF THE VENERABLE BisHop NEUMANN 


Tue EXTENSION OF THE SISTERS’ WORK 


Bispor NeEuMANN died suddenly, January 5, 1860.” The 
news of his death caused universal grief throughout the 
diocese and came as a severe shock to the little community 
of Franciscans who revered the saintly prelate as their 
founder and spiritual father. Bishop'Neumann had watched 
not only over the spiritual progress of the new community 
but, also, as head of the diocese, had appointed the field of 
their labors and personally directed their work in the diocese. 
The death of the saintly Bishop seemed to them an irreparable 
loss. 

But the Bishop’s plans for the work of the Sisters lived in 
the little community and persevered, and the Lord’s work was 
blessed and prospered. 

Shortly before the Bishop’s death it had been arranged by 
the Franciscan Fathers that the Sisters were to take up the 
work of two schools in Syracuse and in Utica, then in the 
diocese of Albany, where the Franciscan Fathers had charge 
of St. Mary’s of the Assumption in Syracuse and St. Joseph’s 
in Utica. The Sisters were to take care of schools for the 
girls in both these parishes. The boys, as was then usual, 
were taught by laymen. The Sisters were called to open St. 
Mary’s of the Assumption in March, 1860. On March 13, | 
Sisters Mary Antonia, Mary Angela, and Mary Isabelle 
opened the school in Syracuse. The school in Utica was 
opened a few weeks later by Sisters Mary Bernardine, Mary 
Alphonsia, Mary Petronella, and Mary Josepha. 

From the beginning Mother Francis and her companions 

12 Bishop Neumann dropped unconscious on the steps of a private 


residence, 1218 Vine St., in the afternoon of January 5, 1860. The build- 
ing is now occupied by St. John’s Day Nursery. 
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saw the need for caring for dependent children and orphans 
of Philadelphia. This was a burden upon the little com- 
munity, but God blessed the service to His poor. The little 
girls were cared for in the convent home of the Sisters; 
later employment was found for them and a good number 
of them found a vocation to the Sisterhood and religious 
life. The Sisters cared for about ten or twelve little girls 
in the Reed Street convent. These were provided for by 
the charity of the people and gifts inspired by the work itself. 

At times Mother Francis’ charity was exposed to severe 
tests. On one occasion, Good Friday, 1860, a messenger 
came to Mother Francis and asked her to provide a home for 
a needy little girl Mother assented, but what was her sur- 
prise when she received into the home a little negro found- 
ling. The baby had been left in St. Peter’s church where it 
was baptized and received the name Charlotte. The child 
was cared for by the Sisters until she was seven years old 
and then sent to school to St. Vincent’s Home, Tacony. 
‘Charlotte remained at ‘St. Vincent’s until after her First 
Communion, when she found a home with the Oblate Sisters 
in Baltimore. 

After the death of Bishop Neumann, his successor, Bishop 
Wood, took the same fatherly interest in the new community 
as their revered founder had done. His visits to both con- 
vents were frequent and full of consolation to the Sisters. 
November 21, 1860, however, marked Bishop Wood’s first 
official visitation of the community. On, occasion of this 
visitation the Bishop also received the religious profession of 
Sisters Mary Aloysia Hofer and Mary Teresa Endres. The 
Bishop, assisted by Father Augustine McConomy, Father 
Alphonse Zoeller, O.M.C., and Brother Antony, O.M.C., 
said Mass at seven o’clock in the convent chapel of the Mother 
House. The novices pronounced their final vows after the 
first Gospel of the Mass. The formulas for these vows were 
written by Bishop Wood’s own hand and bear his signature 
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as well as the signatures of the professing Sisters and Mother 
Francis who was witness to the vows. The original copies 
of these vows are still extant and are held in veneration by 
the community. Toward the close of 1861, the administra- 
tion of the Franciscan Fathers was discontinued at St. 
Alphonsus’. Father Antonine Grundner of the Order of the 
Servites of Mary was appointed by Bishop Wood to take the 
charge of St. Alphonsus’ parish. The spiritual direction of 
the Sisters of St. Francis was also placed under the care of 
Father Grundner. 


VI 


St. Mary’s HospitaL, PHILADELPHIA — 
BUFFALO MISSIONS 


Ir had been apparent for some time that the convent of 
St. Clare on Apple Street (1517 Lawrence Street) was no 
longer adapted to the needs of the sick who were taken care 
of there from the early days of its foundation. The number 
of patients seeking admission was constantly increasing, but 
not all could be accommodated on account of limited room. 
Mother Mary Francis took up with Bishop Wood the ques- 
tion of opening a new hospital elsewhere. A suitable build- 
ing on Fourth Street, just above Girard Avenue was secured 
at a rent of five hundred dollars a year. The property was 
an old estate; the house well built, moderately spacious and 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. The house had the repu- 
tation of being “haunted”. The reputation of ghostly 
visitors did not deter nor frighten the religious community 
and their patients. It had the advantage of lowering the 
rent of the house and premises. After five years the rent 
was raised to seven hundred dollars. 

This building on Fourth Street and Girard Avenue was 
fitted up for hospital use and opened under the title of St. 
Mary, December 10, 1860. From fifteen to twenty patients 
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could be accommodated in this hospital; besides, a few rooms 
were set aside as a home for aged women. In some rare 
cases, old men were taken. Seven Sisters in all: Mother 
Mary Francis, superior, with Sisters Clare, Bridget, Rose, 
Bonaventure, Elizabeth and Teresa were in charge. The 
hospital passed through the usual phases of prosperity and 
adversity, but God blessed the work of the Sisters. These 
seven Sisters cared for the sick and the old people, did the 
work of the house, the kitchen, and the laundry. 

The number of patients increased year by year, so that 
the-accommodations at Fourth Street and Girard Avenue 
were proving inadequate. The Sisters found a suitable site 
on the corner of Palmer Street and Frankford Avenue. A 
spacious four-story brick house, forty feet by eighty feet, 
once a hotel, was purchased for thirty thousand dollars. The 
Sisters and patients removed to the new St. Mary’s hospital, 
July 26, 1866.%* 

In the same year 1861, a request came from the Redemp- 
torist Fathers in Buffalo for teachers for the younger boys 
of St. Mary’s school, Buffalo. One of the motives for 
accepting this was the hope of opening a hospital in Buffalo. 
With permission of Bishop Wood, Mother Francis visited 
and accepted this new mission which was opened in 
September, 1861, with Sister Mary Margaret Boll, Mother 
Francis’ sister as superior, and Sisters Elizabeth, Magdalen, 
and a postulant, Miss Johanna Bachmann—Mother Francis’ 
elder daughter—as assistant teachers. 

A. new school, St. Mary’s, East Eden—a suburb of 
Buffalo — was opened on November 3, 1862, with Sister 
Joanna Boll—a younger sister of Mother Francis — in 


charge. 
The first death in the community came after seven years 


13 Old records state that the first chaplain of the Hospital was Father 
‘Christopher Grandler, who ministered to the spiritual needs of the patients 
from 1861 until his death which occurred March 20, 1863. 
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of association in Religion. Sister Mary Rose Gross died 
January 4, 1862, after a lingering illness (tuberculosis) at 
the age of about thirty-five years. 

Sister Rose had been characterized by a deep and fervent 
love for the Most Holy Sacrament and it was one of the 
crosses of her illness that according to the custom of the time 
she was not permitted to receive Holy Communion frequently 
during her long illness. The obsequies were severely plain. 
It is described in the words of one who still remembers that 
the Sister was clothed in the habit of the Sisterhood and was 
laid in a plain pine coffin. The body rested on shavings 
covered by a muslin sheet. The “ floral offerings”’ were 
the prayers of the Sisters and the people, for the eternal rest 
of one whom they had known, loved, and revered for her 
work and her patience in suffering. 


Vii 
MorTruer Mary FRANcIsS’ FINAL WorRK 


MorHe Mary Francis heretofore had been superior of 
the Institute by appointment of the late Bishop Neumann; 
now Bishop Wood advised that, since Mother Francis’s 
canonical “ first term” as superior was over, an election be 
held for the office of Superior General.* According to the 
Bishop’s direction this first election was held in 1862 in the 
little parlor at 505 Reed Street. Bishop Wood presided. 
To the great joy of all the Sisters Mother Mary Francis was 
elected Superior General by a unanimous vote. 

Mother Mary Francis visited the community in Buffalo a 
second time in December, 1862. The immediate reason for 
this visit was the reception of several postulants who had 


14 The Buffalo community has been independent, subject to the Ordin- 
ary of the diocese since 1863. The Syracuse community is also inde- 
pendent and under the government of the Order of Minor Conventuals 
since 1861. 
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made application to be received in the novitiate. The recep- 
tion took place December 28, 1862. Mother Francis did 
not return to Philadelphia until February 22, 1863; she had 
taken a severe cold which developed into pneumonia and 
this finally led to the lung condition which was the cause of 
her death in June, 1863. 

Her first care was to prepare for the solemn reception of 
four postulants, March 19, 1863. The four postulants who 
received the habit on that day were: Miss Sabina Adams of 
Bally, Pa. — Sister Mary Beatrix; Miss Elizabeth Dose of 
New York City — Sister Mary Edmunda; Miss Maria 
Schmoeger and Miss Barbara Kinkelmann, both of Buffalo, 
N. Y.— Sisters Mary Scholastica and Mary Benedicta. 
The fatigue of this reception*® proved too much for the 
strength of Mother Francis, weakened by her illness during 
the trip to Buffalo. 

Mother Mary Francis returned from the Reed Street con- 
vent to the hospital that same evening, but it soon became 
apparent that she could not live many months. Toward the 
end of May and the early days of June it became quite evident 
that the end was near. She celebrated the feast of St. 
Antony, June 13, with her community. She received the 
Last Sacraments June 29, 1863, in presence of the assembled 
community. She died between eleven and twelve o’clock 
the following day, Monday, June 30, 1863. 

‘Previous to the burial she was placed in the chapel of St. 
Mary’s Hospital. The same simplicity of the pine coffin 
and shavings covered by a white muslin cloth were observed 
as in the case of Sister Rose. The solemn Requiem Mass 
for her burial was celebrated in St. Peter’s church where she 


15 The ceremony of receiving the habit at this time was one in which 
the Mother Superior took active part, she taking the various parts of the 
religious habit, handed them to the Bishop or the officiating Priest to be 
given to the aspirant, for the formal blessing which followed the vesting 
of the novices. 
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had received the religious habit eight years before. Father 
Luermann, C.Ss.R., said the Mass. Fathers Hotz, C.Ss.R., 
and Hespelein, (C:Ss.R., were deacon and subdeacon. Bishop 
Wood gave the final absolution. The boys of St. Peter’s 
school sang the Mass. The funeral was plain and unosten- 
tatious as befits Religious. From the church the body was 
taken to its resting place in St. Peter’s cemetery, Richmond 
and Tioga Streets, where it remained from July 2, 1863, 
until it was removed to the convent cemetery in Glen Riddle 
in 1875. 

Mother Francis’ edifying death made a deep impression 
on her spiritual daughters. During her prolonged illness she 
had been cheerful, patient, and resigned to God’s holy Will. 
Forgetful of self, she had endeavored to cheer those who 
came to minister unto her, by recounting to them incidents 
that had occurred when she was still active. Her memory 
and the traditions of her words, her edifying religious life 
are still a living influence in the community which she was 
instrumental in founding.*® 

The new Sisterhood had lost the consolation of the visible 
presence and guidance of its first superiors, but the com- 
munity even now, assured by the evidence of God’s blessing 
in the many works of charity and mercy which have been 
entrusted to the care of the Sisters, still look up with faith 
and trust to the Venerable Bishop Neumann and Mother 
Francis, as their founders on earth, and, in heaven, the 
patrons of their work and activities. 


16 The two sisters of Mother Francis—Mother Mary Margaret Boll 
and Sister Joanna Boll—were in the Buffalo community, later (1863) 
independent. The two daughters, Sisters Francis and Robertina, also 
joined the Buffalo community; and the son, Father Aloysius Bachmann 
became a priest in the diocese of Buffalo. 


ST. JOSEPH’S-IN-THE-HILLS, MALVERN, PA. 


BY GEORGE BARTON 


Some day the complete history of the Laymen’s Week-End 
Retreat Movement in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, and 
in the country, will be written, and when it is it will be the 
record of one of the most significant spiritual manifestations 
of our time. What began in a modest way in one or two 
places has now grown to such proportions that the day does 
not seem far distant when there will be a chain of retreat 
houses stretching from coast to coast in the United States. 

But in the meantime it may be desirable to note some 
facts concerning the rise and growth of the movement in 
Philadelphia, and the devotional atmosphere surrounding its 
spiritual power-house as they appeared to one of the recent 
retreatants. Within seven years St. Joseph’s-in-the-Hills, at 
Malvern, Pennsylvania, has become recognized as one of the 
very definite spiritual activities of the Archdiocese. 

The pioneer in the Week-End Retreat Movement in Phila- 
delphia was the late John J. Ferreck, and it is agreed that the 
work he did for the cause cannot be over-estimated. A num- 
ber of the men who were associated with him in the early 
beginnings are still living and conspicuous in the movement. 
As a preliminary to organization here Mr. Ferreck and his 
co-workers went to New York and made a retreat at Mount 
Manresa. As a result of that the first retreat took place at 
the seminary of St. Charles Borromeo in Overbrook from 
August 29th to September Ist, 1913. It was conducted by 
the Rev. Terence J. Shealy, S.J., of happy memory, and 
marked the permanent establishment of the movement in the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
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The retreats continued regularly at the Seminary until a 
group of zealous laymen brought about the acquisition of the 
property at Malvern which is now known far and wide as 
St. Joseph’s-in-the-Hills. This fine property is on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad and comprises more than 
one hundred acres of lawn and woodland. The ground is 
very high, being 600 feet above sea level. There is a large 
main building, an old mansion, and a new building erected 
since the property was acquired, known as St. Mary’s Hall. 
This is midway between the Retreat House proper and the 
Dining Hall, and the three structures are connected with 
pergolas so that no inconvenience is caused during inclement 
weather. 

St. Joseph’s-in-the-Hills was solemnly dedicated by his 
Eminence Cardinal Dougherty on May 2st, 1922, and the 
first retreat season was from June to October of that year. 
Since then the season has been lengthened until now almost 
the entire year is utilized, if we except the severe months of 
winter. Sisters of the Order of Mission Workers of the 
Sacred Heart are in charge of the domestic arrangements. 
The Week-End Retreat starts Friday evening at supper time 
and concludes Sunday evening. Those who desire may stay 
until Monday morning and leave after Mass and breakfast 
time. The financial side of the business is entirely on a 
voluntary basis, each man giving what he can afford. 

Now, as a matter of historical record, let us try and get a 
picture of one of these retreats. We go with a class of about 
sixty men, and the first sight of the “ place where men go 
to refresh themselves with faith” fills us with pleasant 
anticipation. We get a view of the main building and the 
house that is used for dormitory purposes and then, strolling 
about, notice that what was once the stables of the old estate 
has been transformed into an adequate and unusually pleas- 
ant general dining-room. 

Here we have an ideal spot which furnishes the desired 
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seclusion which is so essential to those who desire to take an 
account of spiritual stock. From the moment one enters the 
gateway and passes around the curving roads that lead to 
the house the din and noise and distractions of the world are 
left behind. Newspapers are conspicuous by their absence 
and the only reading matter is that of a serious and spiritual 
nature which is to be found in the library. The radio is not 
in evidence and the only concession to modern convenience is 
the single telephone in the office of the Retreat Master and 
that is not expected to be used except in case of real neces- 
sity. All retreatants are so far removed from the main roads 
that even the honk of the ubiquitous automobile is not heard. 
In a word, for the time being, these men are in the world 
but not of it. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the place is the 
rule of silence. The purpose of this is not so much a matter 
of discipline as it is to enable the retreatant to give uninter- 
rupted thought to the problem of the why and wherefore of 
life, and to permit him to come to a conclusion regarding 
the things that count and the things which relatively are of 
little or no importance. As a result of this any man who 
thinks at all is apt to get a truer perspective of the reasons 
for his existence than would be possible in the hurly-burly of 
the busy world. Amid the tranquil surroundings of Malvern 
things that seemed of major importance on the outside be- 
come commonplace, ordinary, insignificant and trivial. Need- 
less to say the rule of silence is observed with discretion and 
commonsense. There may be times when there is justifica- 
tion in asking a question or addressing a remark to a com- 
panion but the idle gossip which takes up so much of one’s 
time in the ordinary intercourse of life is temporarily sus- 
pended. It may be interesting to note that few find this 
silence irksome and most declare it to be highly valuable. 

Its reasonableness becomes still further apparent when it 
is understood that there are certain brief periods of the day 
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known as “free time”, when all are permitted to mingle 
and converse at will. These periods come after each meal 
and between the regular exercises of the Retreat. Those in 
charge of Malvern attach immense importance to the rule of 
silence because of the opportunity it gives to the individual 
of fixing his mind upon the work he has in hand. Its value 
will be particularly understood by writers and others who 
find concentration essential for the doing of their best work. 

After the retreatant reaches Malvern and registers, he is 
assigned to his room; and his first glimpse of the difference 
between this and his ordinary life comes when he discovers 
that the room has a name instead of a number. Over his 
doorway he may find inscribed: ‘‘ Saint John the Baptist ”, 
and every time he enters or leaves that room he will have a 
mental picture of the rugged figure clad in the skins of wild 
animals who was the Precursor of the Founder of ‘Christian- 
ity. ‘So it comes that before he has gone to the chapel to 
listen to the first meditation of the Retreat Master he will 
have absorbed some of the atmosphere of the place. Each 
band of retreatants is in charge of a captain and the schedule 
of events, which is printed on the card he presents to each 
member under him, is notice that every hour of the day has 
its appointed task from the rising at seven o'clock in the 
morning until he retires at ten o’clock at night. 

There will be nothing new in the exercises at Malvern to 
the Catholic who understands and practices his religion, but 
there is scarcely a Retreat which does not include several or 
a number of non-Catholics, and to them the proceedings 
always have more or less novelty. In this connection it may 
be said with emphasis that there is never the slightest attempt 
at proselytizing. But even upon those who have no thought 
whatever of becoming Catholics there is shed a new and in- 
formative light upon the meaning of Catholicism and its 
effect upon those who conscientiously practice the faith. 


What takes place at Malvern may be summarized under 
these headings : 
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Silence 

Meditation 

Conference 

Daily Mass 

The Way of the Cross 

Visits to the Shrines 

Recitation of the Rosary 
Confession and Holy Communion. 


The Meditations in the chapel are impressive in many 
ways. The Retreat Master does not preach. He sits in an 
arm-chair and talks in a conversational way to his listeners. 
The material of these heart-to-heart talks varies with the 
methods of the priest who is giving the Retreat, but as he is 
selected for his learning, his ability, his power of forceful 
speech, and his knowledge of human nature, retreatants are 
certain to hear much of the great fundamentals of life. In 
the opening ‘Meditation they are reminded that we know of 
the existence of God by reason and by revelation. They are 
given the (Catholic teaching on this subject — that the laws 
which govern the physical world, for instance, must come 
from an intelligence of high order since they display an 
astounding degree of wisdom combined with immense power. 

When these proofs abound, as they do, it is not only 
humility but commonsense which prompts the acknowledg- 
ment of an all-wise Creator, and to believe that creation is 
for man’s benefit, although finite reason sometimes prevents 
a perfect appreciation that good may occasionally take the 
guise of what is seemingly evil. Retreatants are reminded 
that causes are themselves the results of other causes; the 
parent is the cause of his child’s being and he himself owes 
his being to his own parents; all creation is traced back to a 
first cause, and the conclusion is inevitably that there is a 
God. 


But the greatest stress is laid on the fact that man has a 
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sense of right and wrong, distinct from the knowledge that 
certain actions are hurtful to others, hurtful to or unworthy 
of himself. Creature of a just God, Who has endowed him 
with free will, he should be ashamed to do anything to offend 
his Creator and the Creator of Heaven and Earth. After 
this first Meditation the retreatants go out into the grounds 
and stroll about as their fancy may dictate. As they stand 
amid the silence of nature and gaze at the firmament of the 
heavens they find such food for thoughts as may never have 
entered their heads before. 

The splendid trees, majestic and inspiring, silhouetted 
against the sky, remind them of Joyce Kilmer’s line that any 
fool may write a poem, but that only God can make a tree. 
The gleaming stars in their velvety setting are a further 
evidence that this well-ordered Universe must have had an 
all-wise ‘Creator. Presently the bell on the porch gives its 
signal and the retreatants know that the hour for retiring 
has come. Each man goes to his room — with the saint’s 
name over the doorway—and fifteen minutes later all lights 
are out and everyone is left to slumber—or to thought. 

At the rising hour every retreatant is awakened by a Pre- 
fect who, after knocking at the door, says: ‘‘ Let us bless 
the Lord.” The retreatant answers: “ And give thanks to 
God.” Twenty-five minutes are allowed for dressing, and 
at the sound of the bell each man comes to his doorway and 
recites, with the Prefect, the Angelus, that beautiful exercise 
which has been embalmed in the famous painting by Millet. 
It is the prayer, recited morning, noon and night, by which 
the mystery of the Incarnation is recalled. After the An- 
gelus, twenty minutes are allowed for private devotion, either 
in the chapel or on the porch or grounds. The next ringing 
of the bell is the signal to enter the chapel for the hearing 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Mass, as is well known, is the central act of worship 
prescribed by the ‘Catholic faith, and the retreatants, as they 
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enter the intimate little chapel, are in the proper mood to 
participate in the celebration which commemorates the life 
and death of the Founder of their Religion. From the time 
the priest appears on the altar until he gives the final blessing 
there is profound silence, broken only by the playing of the 
little organ and the singing of the hymns appropriate to the 
Mass. The priest personifies Christ, and the cross embroi- 
dered on the back of his outer vestment represents the cross 
that was carried in the agonizing journey up the heights of 
Calvary. As he begins the Mass, standing at the foot of the 
altar and reciting the Confiteor as a means of acknowledg- 
ment of his own unworthiness to stand in the place of Christ, 
the worshippers in the pews visualize Our Lord in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. 

As the Mass proceeds and the celebrant moves from one 
part of the altar to the other they see, in spirit, the Divine 
Victim being sent from the High Priest to Pilate, and as 
the priest washes his hands preparatory to beginning the 
solemn part of the Sacrifice they can hear in the murmured 
words of the prayers the cry of Pilate as he washes his hands 
of the blood of this innocent Man. Finally, at the profound 
moment of ‘Consecration, every head is bowed while the 
priest, repeating the command of ‘Christ, the Lord, at the 
last supper, says: “ This is My Body” and “ This is My 
Blood”. The bell rings as he raises the Host and the 
Chalice in turn, and there and then, in the belief of every 
Catholic, a miracle takes place which changes the bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of ‘Christ according to His 
own promise. After the Consecration comes the Holy Com- 
munion and finally the thanksgiving. Only the devout be- 
liever can understand the solemnity of these moments, yet 
even the non-Catholic must be affected by the atmosphere 
and the devotion in that little chapel. 

After the Mass there is a brief interval, and then the re- 
treatants march in a body to the dining hall, reciting familiar 
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prayers in unison. The breakfast begins with the saying of 
Grace, followed by some minutes of spiritual reading by one 
of their number. Presently the signal is given that the 
period of “ free time” has arrived and for the remainder 
of the meal conversation is enjoyed. The same procedure 
follows dinner and supper of each day of the Retreat. Dur- 
ing the day there are frequent Meditations in the chapel, and 
at a given time the Rosary is recited. 

One of the most picturesque and impressive features of 
the Malvern Retreat is the making of the Way of the Cross. 
This is an open-air devotion and the line of retreatants makes 
its winding way through the woods from one station to an- 
other until Calvary has been reached. ‘Small but effective 
carvings representing the various stages of Christ’s last jour- 
ney are attached to the trees, and there is a pause at each one 
while appropriate prayers are recited. All the while, as the 
pilgrims pursue their way slowly, they join in singing the 
mournful strains of the Stabat Mater. It is realistic and it 
is profoundly impressive, and the man who makes this Way 
of the Cross with the proper disposition should get more 
from it than he can from a thousand sermons. 

It is significant that this particular devotion, like many 
other spiritual exercises of the Retreat, is entirely in the 
hands of the laymen. At the outset all of the officers for 
the various exercises are selected from among the retreat- 
ants. One week-end we will see that the man who is carry- 
ing the ‘Cross at the head of this particular procession is an 
eminent Judge who presides over one of the important civil 
courts. The two acolytes who flank him on either side, 
carrying lighted candles, are, respectively, a prominent physi- 
cian and the head of a great manufacturing concern. The 
reader who recites the prayers at each of the stations is a 
clerk in a large business establishment. Malvern, at least, is 
one place in the world where all men are equal. 

The steps in that most momentous journey the world has 
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ever known are brought to the mind with a vividness that is 
felt by all. At the first station is shown (Christ before Pilate, 
mocked and falsely accused, and at the other stops He is be- 
held taking up His Cross; falling under its weight for the 
first time; being helped by Simon of ‘Cyrene; having His 
face wiped by the brave and loving Veronica; falling to the 
ground for the second time; comforting the women of Jeru- 
salem; falling under the weight of His awful burden the 
third time; being stripped of His garments; being crucified 
on the wood of the ‘Cross; hanging there for three hours; 
being taken from the Cross and laid in the arms of His 
Blessed ‘Mother, and finally being laid in the tomb. At each 
one of these stations the lesson is brought home to each 
individual, and he is urged to profit by it. In the words of 
the prayers retreatants are asked to shoulder their crosses 
generously, if not joyfully; they are advised to bow their 
heads in submission to the burdens that duty lays upon them; 
and, lastly, they are counselled to walk with steady steps all 
during life “knowing that the end is not far distant and 
that there is One Who travels with us—One Who knows the 
weight of our sorrows and Whose nearness is our strength 
and security.” 

Thus is performed the public exercise of the Way of the 
‘Cross. Some prefer to go through this devotion privately 
after they have done so with their fellow-retreatants. So, at 
various times during the afternoon, it may be possible to see 
men making the pilgrimage alone. They genuflect as they 
reach each station and say: “ We adore Thee, O Lord Jesus 
‘Christ, and bless Thy Holy Name, because by Thy Holy 
‘Cross Thou didst redeem the world.” As they kneel in the 
dirt and feel the discomfort of jagged stones they experi- 
ence more vividly the supreme sacrifice that was made for 
them on Mount Calvary. 

Not the least interesting feature of the Retreat is the nat- 
ural and spontaneous acts of private devotion on the part of 
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the retreatants. Almost at any hour one may find individ- 
uals kneeling in front of a statue, saying the Rosary or in- 
dulging in other forms of prayer. This is all taken as a 
matter of course and excites no comment. There isn’t even 
the suspicion of cant about it because they are at Malvern 
for a specific purpose, and they are trying in their own ways 
to make the most of the fleeting moments. The self- 
consciousness which might cause some to hesitate about pub- 
licly performing their devotions in other places seems to be 
entirely removed by the atmosphere of Malvern. They are 
unabashed and unafraid. 

At intervals during the exercises the retreatants divide 
into groups and make visits to the shrines in various parts 
of the grounds. These are small pavilions dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, Saint Joseph and the Sacred Heart. They 
pray to Our Lord and ask His Mother and His Foster Father 
to use their powerful intercession with Him on behalf of the 
retreatants and their families and for all of their relatives 
and friends. A particular appeal is made to Joseph because 
he is the patron saint of men. As the Head of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth he is the model for husbands and fathers. 
He is the exemplar for all homes, whether they be the man- 
sions of the rich or the humble abodes of the poor. He is 
also the patron saint of men-out-of-work. This little home 
built on the grounds of Malvern and containing his statue is 
te remind his clients of the simplicity and yet of the high 
dignity of the Saint who was chosen to be the protector and 
the provider of the ‘Child Christ and his Blessed Mother. It 
is to teach them, as the words of the prayer has it, “ to keep 
their manhood in the difficult vocation of a man of work 
and responsibility.” 

The devotion of the Men of Malvern may be understood 
when it is stated that there is hardly a time during the whole 
duration of the Retreat when the little rail in front of the 
statue is not filled with fervent supplicants. They beg him 
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to obtain for them the grace to be faithful to their responsi- 
bilities and grateful for the blessings they receive from God. 
Men abstaining from marriage and thus avoiding certain 
cares and responsibilities are urged to search their hearts to 
“find out whether their motive is not at least tainted with 
selfish consideration of their own welfare”. Again, men 
abstaining from marriage in order to care for aged or help- 
less parents, or to share in the parents’ burden of rearing a 
large family, are told that they may see in St. Joseph “a 
patron whose blessing will sanctify their unselfish efforts 
when they might have taken pleasure in providing a home 
for themselves ”’. 

Finally, hear these words from the Spiritual Director of 
the Retreat to the clients of St. Joseph: ‘‘In every case, 
therefore, except that of the selfish waster, the ‘Catholic man 
of the world protecting and providing for others in some 
way dependent upon him should make an intimate friend of 
St. Joseph. ‘St. Joseph loved those for whom he cared with 
an unselfish, sacrificing love, yet St. Joseph could only give 
them a poor and humble home such as his own hard work 
enabled him to afford them. The recollections of that Car- 
penter’s home in far-off Nazareth, picked by the Father in 
Heaven as good enough for Jesus and His Immaculate 
Mother, will bring peace and contentment of heart to any 
Catholic man who knows that he is doing his best to face his 
responsibilities.” 

The reward for this devotion during life is tranquility of 
soul, and at the hour of death the friendship of the patron 
saint of the home and of the married life. 

One other feature of the Retreat which cannot be over- 
looked is the personal and individual visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament in the chapel. Each retreatant is assigned fifteen 
minutes in which to be “ alone with God”. ‘God is every- 
where, to be sure, but Catholics who make this spiritual exer- 
cise believe that He is particularly and actually present on 
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the altar. It is because of this belief that there is always 
seen the red lamp burning before the tabernacle of every 
Catholic altar the world over. The Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed in the monstrance, and one after another each retreat- 
ant goes into the silent and semi-darkened chapel, and, taking 
his place on a kneeling-stool at the foot of the altar, talks 
familiarly with his Creator and Redeemer. These visits 
begin late in the evening, continue all through the night and 
the day until each one has paid his visit. In that chapel some 
men learn to pray in the right way for the first time. Strong, 
sturdy fellows who would scoff at emotion in ordinary cir- 
cumstances have been seen coming from that awesome visit 
with the tears streaming down their faces. 

Some men have been known to wonder how they could 
kneel in prayer for fifteen minutes, and they have carried 
prayer-books with them to use after their spontaneous ejac- 
ulations have been exhausted. But in nearly every case their 
allotted time in the chapel has expired before they realized it. 
In this experience there is something akin to the feeling 
which comes over many non-Catholics when they first enter 
the door of a Catholic Church. The silence, the red lamp 
before the tabernacle, the atmosphere so conducive to prayer, 
the restfulness of it, all is mysterious and almost uncanny. 
To the believing Catholic it is perfectly understandable. It 
is explained by the Presence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. For this reason this fifteen minutes of silence and 
solitude in the chapel might be called the high-water mark of 
the Retreat. Outside, the discord of the world; inside, the 
tranquility and peace of God. 

Before the close of the Retreat every man has the oppor- 
tunity of a private talk with the Retreat Master, during 
which he may lay before that experienced spiritual guide any 
problems he may have ‘on his mind. It makes no difference 
what his difficulty may be; he will be sure to have a ready 
listener and a wise counselor. It is different from the ordi- 
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nary form of confession, but in order to make it effective it 
is surrounded with the secrecy and the confidence of the con- 
fessional. In a broader way — and, of course, in a public 
way — the conferences held in the library discuss problems 
and difficulties of the day. Every man present is invited to 
ask questions on marriage, divorce and other vital topics, and 
the priest explains to him the stand of the Catholic Church 
and its laws regulating such things. 

It is not easy to transmit through the medium of cold type 
the effect that these Retreats have on the men who attend 
them.- They have forgotten all about business, politics, 
sports, money, and the hundred and one distractions of life 
during the few days in which they have shut themselves from 
the world. The effect of it is to make them different men. 
They look the same and act the same, but something has been 
stirred in their inner consciousness which they never felt 
before. The feeling they have is not one of superiority to 
other men. It is a million times removed from pharisaism. 
It can be best expressed by saying that they leave their seclu- 
sion to go into the world again with a feeling of courage, 
of manliness; those in executive positions with a more con- 
siderate feeling toward their subordinates, and the subordi- 
nates, in turn, resolved to shake off forever that old-man- 
afraid-of-his-job feeling. 

Unless they are weaklings they will be proof against the 
false philosophy of the world; they will not be impressed by 
the current talk of “the insanity of morality, the futility of 
logic and the childishness of faith”. More than ever they 
will be able to give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
and they will be proud of it and grateful for the gift, and 
profoundly filled with a sense of its beauty, its wisdom, and 
its sweet reasonableness. 


150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASS CELEBRATED 
ABOARD THE ‘“‘LANGUEDOC”’ 


SERMON PREACHED IN THE CATHEDRAL, PHILADELPHIA, 
20 MAY, 1928, BY THE REV. WILLIAM J. LALLOU, LITT.D. 


In the month of April 1778, a fleet consisting of twelve 
ships of the line and fourteen frigates, flying the white en- 
sign of the Bourbon kings, under the command of the Count 
d’Estaign and carrying (Conrad Alexandre Gerard, chargé 
d’affaires of Louis XVI to the American Congress, set sail 
under sealed orders from the port of Toulon. After many 
delays, the ships cleared the straits of Gibraltar on May 17th 
and on the following Sunday, one hundred and fifty years 
ago to-day, the orders were unsealed and found to contain 
a virtual declaration of war against England, revealing the 
American Colonies as the destination of the fleet. While the 
vessels were hove to, the blessing of God was invoked upon 
the enterprise in aid of the revolting colonists by the celebra- 
tion of Solemn Mass aboard the Languedoc, the flag-ship of 
the admiral. 

France had previously supported the cause of the American 
Revolution but in secret. For over a year French volunteers - 
like Lafayette had served in the American army. French 
money had privately been sent to help finance the cause of 
independence. A treaty of alliance between France and the 
new-born American nation had been signed on February 6, 
1778, but a few months before the sailing of D’Estaign’s 
fleet. It was, however, the opening of the sealed orders on 
May 2oth that determined the armed participation of France 
in the war for American independence, making the treaty of 
Alliance operative and turning the scales in favour of the 
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colonists. True it is that D’Estaign’s own expedition was 
not immediately successful, for he sailed back from our 
coasts without accomplishing the specific purpose for which 
he had come. It is however equally true that the fleet of 
D’Estaign represented the joining of the power of France 
to the struggle of the colonies to throw off the yoke of Eng- 
land ; and historians are agreed that were it not for the timely 
aid of Catholic France, the American Revolution would 
have been a failure. 

The explanation of the celebration to-day in this venerable 
cathedral of the sesqui-centennial of the Mass aboard the 
Laguedoc is that this is a service of commemoration of the 
fact that the support of France given to our fore-fathers in 
the critical hour of their need came to America stamped with 
that religious seal, which is distinctive of Catholicity, the 
offering of the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

France has ever been regarded as the Catholic nation par 
excellence. Historians view her as the standard-bearer of 
most of the great ideas which have made for modern civili- 
zation, and it is equally true that these same ideas were 
inscribed on French banners which were borne under the 
aegis of the Catholic Church. The Crusades, the holy war 
of the Cross of Christ against the crescent of Mohammed, 
were championed chiefly by France, preached by a monk, 
Peter the Hermit, and led by such captains as King St. Louis 
IX. The banner of modern nationality raised against the 
feudal system in the fifteenth century was carried in the 
hands of a canonized saint of the Church, Jeanne d’Arc. 
The genius of Gothic architecture finds its highest and most 
beautiful expression in the cathedrals of Catholic France. 
The Catholic University of Paris was the outgrowth of 
a school of theology and remained for centuries the prince 
and pattern of universities. As the fundamental commission 
of the Church of Christ is to teach all nations by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, so France has ever proved herself the 
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“ eldest daughter of the Church” in the field of missionary 
endeavour. Witness in our own times the Société des Mis- 
sions Btrangéres, which has radiated the light of faith to the 
Near East and the Far East, to the heart of darkest Africa 
and to the antipodal islands of Oceania. 

To-day, despite anti-religious legislation on the part of an 
anti-clerical government, France is still Catholic France. Of 
the six saints canonized during the Holy Year of 1925, five 
were French. The most popular devotion in the Church 
to-day is that paid to a little Carmelite nun, who died but 
thirty years ago in the Carmel of Lisieux. The most sought- 
after goal of pilgrims in the world is the shrine of Our Lady 
in Lourdes. The most widespread devotion of our own 
times, that which has for its object the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, took its origin in the town of Paray-le-Monial. The 
model expression of simple and robust faith is found in the 
pardons of Brittany. The pattern of priestly life is held up 
to the world in the person of St. Jean Baptiste Vianney, the 
Curé d’Ars. Most of the sisterhoods, whose garb is so 
familiar to us, are French in origin, whether they be teach- 
ing orders like the Sisters of St. Joseph, congregations for 
the care of the aged poor like the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
or companies organized for other merciful ministrations like 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 

This however is not the place to prove the Catholicity of 
France. The significant fact in to-day’s congregation is that 
the timely aid which the American colonies received at the 
critical moment of their fight for independence came to them 
from Catholic France, stamped with the Catholic seal of the 
Mass aboard the flag-ship of D’Estaign’s fleet. It is this 
Mass at sea, invoking the grace of heaven upon the enter- 
prise of the French in behalf of our fathers, which deserves 
a place among those answers to the ever-recurring criticism 
that the Catholic Church is the enemy of American institu- 
tions. The history of the Church in all the ages of her 
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history has been a story of misrepresentation and persecution 
and her history in the United States has not been an excep- 
tion to her universal experience. The fire of bigotry is 
always smouldering, ready to be fanned into flame by the 
action of anti-Catholic prejudice as it was in the days of our 
grand-fathers when the ‘“ Know Nothing” rioters burned 
our churches, as it was in the days of our fathers when the 
A. P. A. movement discriminated against Catholic labor ; 
as it is in our own day when the Ku Klux Klan draws the 
un-American line of creed, colour, and race. 

The answer to anti-Catholic propaganda is found precisely 
in the narration of historic incidents like the celebration of 
the Mass aboard the Languedoc, giving a Catholic consecra- 
tion to the aid of France in the American Revolution. It is 
found in the roster of patriotic Catholics enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the United States in the six wars of her history. It is 
found among the signatures to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the names of Charles Carroll of Carrollton and 
Thomas FitzSimons. It is found in the achievements of the 
Catholic Stephen Moylan of Revolutionary fame and of the 
Catholic John Barry, the founder of the American Navy. 
It is found in the record of Chief Justice Taney, of the 
*forties and ‘fifties, and Chief Justice White, of our own time. 
It is found, need we hesitate to add, in distinguished Ameri- 
can patriots, who were also Bishops of the Church, prelates 
and patriots like Archbishop Hughes, Cardinal Gibbons, and 
Archbishop Ireland. 

The answer to anti-Catholic propaganda lies also in the 
comparative study of the principles of Catholic philosophy, 
regarding human rights and human society, and the principles 
which are fundamental in our American Constitution. The 
Catholic Church brings with her all that makes for the 
permanence of American institutions. The principles of 
Catholic philosophy and Catholic theology are precisely those 
which are embodied in our Declaration of Independence and 
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our Bill of Rights. The writer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence might well have been inspired by the works of 
those brilliant theologians, Francisco Suarez and Cardinal 
Bellarmine. Far from being the enemy of Republican in- 
stitutions, the Catholic Church, teaching the divine origin 
of human society, consecrating civil authority as a participa- 
tion of the ruling power of the Most High, ever maintain- 
ing a high standard of individual liberty, should be the 
strongest of bulwarks against despotism and anarchy, the 
strongest of champions of patriotic allegiance and human 
rights. 

We make to-day on this anniversary of that memorable 
May 20, 1778, grateful commemoration of the debt which 
our United States owes to France. The internal enemies of 
the United States are not those whose religious faith is that 
of the Catholic nation whose intervention was so decisive for 
our national existence, but they are those sowers of the seeds 
of discord, whose revolutionary tactics give the lie to their 
professions of patriotism. All fair-minded students of his- 
tory to-day hail France as the saviour of the cause of Ameri- 
can independence. All fair-minded Americans should ac- 
knowledge the beneficant presence in American life and 
American institutions of the same Catholic leaven which 
permeated the French aid of the trying years of the Revolu- 
tion. So we gather about the altar of this Cathedral Church, 
under the distinguished presidency of His Eminence, the 
Archbishop of this metropolitan see, as did the soldiers and 
sailors under the presidency of the Count D’Estaing on the 
deck of the Languedoc for the celebration of that same act 
of supreme religious homage, the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
to invoke the blessing of God upon that beloved country 
whose infant life was saved by the intervention, represented 
by the sailing of the French fleet. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR 1928 


This historic Autumn of 1928 sees the completion of 
forty-three years of the life of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society. 

The record of the forty-third year, just closing, is one of 
steady, active work. As the members know, the meetings of 
the Board of Managers are held monthly, with the exception 
of July and August. 

The year’s outstanding event for the Society was the com- 
memoration in the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Philadelphia, on Sunday, 20 May, 1928, of the sesqui- 
centennial of the celebration of Solemn ‘Mass on board the 
Languedoc, the flagship of the French admiral, in charge of 
the troops coming from France to the aid of the struggling 
Colonies. The celebration was worthy of the impressive 
event which it commemorated. The classic oration delivered 
at the Mass by a former President of the Society, the Rev- 
erend William J. Lallou, LL.D., appears in this issue of the 
RECORDS. 

Four numbers of the REcorps have appeared since the 
Society’s last annual meeting. The ‘Committee on Historical 
Research, Reverend F. A. Tourscher, O.S.A., Chairman, 
supplies most of the material for this quarterly publication. 
From the abundance of historical data lately received, the 
Publication (Committee, Mr. James J. Breen, Chairman, and 
the Editor, Mr. Edward J. Galbally, were glad to provide 
space in the magazine for several interesting theses on sub- 
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jects of American historical interest, written by students who 
have recently taken degrees from the Catholic University of 
America. 

The Committee on Library and Cabinet, under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. John F. Roderer, placed some interesting 
books this year on the shelves. This list will be published as 
a separate report in the Recorps. The Library has been 
visited almost every week-day of the year, by students of 
historical subjects, or persons anxious to verify from the 
extraordinary wealth of material here some fact holding 
their interest. 

The Committee on Hall, with Miss Dallett, Chairman, has 
given close attention to the care and preservation of this 
charming old building, which in itself has many historic asso- 
ciations. The Society is indebted to the gracious initiative, 
as well as to the generosity, of Mrs. Daniel C. Donohue for 
the recent attractive renovation of the dining-room in the 
building, and to Mrs. Wm. J. Doyle for the plastering and 
papering of the kitchen. 

The installation of a new heating plant was made possible 
through the splendid work of the Women’s Auxiliary Com- 
mittee, reorganized during the past year, and now capably 
functioning under the leadership of its Chairman, Mrs. Wal- 
ter B. Gibbons. The proceeds of a delightful social event, 
given during Christmas week last year by the Auxiliary’s 
Drama ‘Club, provided sufficient funds to pay for this neces- 
sary improvement. At present, an afternoon series of lec- 
tures is being held here, under the auspices of the Auxiliary. 
After consultation with the President, members interested in 
the welfare of the organization might be able to give to the 
Society several needed things which would add definitely to 
the attractiveness of this house, in which is gathered perhaps 
the largest collection of Catholic Americana in the United 
States. 
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The American ‘Catholic Historical Society was represented 
by invitation during the year at the dinner and reception to 
Mr. Paul Claudel, the French Ambassador, which was given 
under the auspices of some of the French Societies of Phila- 
delphia. 

The ‘Society’s Hall was loaned for a meeting in the in- 
terest of the promotion of universal peace, when Kathleen 
Norris, the novelist, made the principal address. Several 
meetings of the Newman Club were also held here. 

The Society has been glad to welcome a number of new 
members during the year. 

With regret we record the death of several members who 
had a long and interested attachment to its work. This list 
of friends includes the names of Mr. Franklin S. Horn, a 
member of the Board of Managers, and of Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, who for years, with rare devotion, filled the office of 
Recording’ Secretary. 

The Board of ‘Managers, in session on Tuesday afternoon, 
21 February, 1928, on hearing of the death of Miss Camp- 
bell, which occurred on Sunday, 12 February, 1928, entered 
on its books the following minute of sympathy: 


The American Catholic Historical Society learns with 
deep sorrow of the death of Miss Jane Campbell, a pioneer 
member of the Society, and one of the most devoted 
workers in our ranks. As Recorder and Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Campbell from the very beginning of our 
work rendered most devoted, continuous, and intelligent 
service to the Society. Ever genial, she brought to the 
work not only inspiration, but friendly and enlightened en- 
couragement. It was her characteristic to be thorough and 
painstaking in her researches, and her generous and 
scholarly mind was always ready for any undertaking spon- 
sored by the Society. 

Her spirit was loyally Catholic, and her manners were 
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gentle to a degree. We mourn her passing not only as a 
valiant co-worker but also as a cherished friend, and hum- 
bly ask God to grant her soul eternal peace. 


Fortunately for America’s good name, the historian of the 
momentous days of the four months of 1928, which followed 
the nomination for the first time of a Catholic as a candidate 
for the Presidency of one of the major political parties, will 
write for the edification of future generations the true story 
of the campaign. Side by side with the scurrilous attacks on 
Governor Alfred E. Smith’s faith, in this most amazing 
campaign of bitterness, sponsored by anti-Catholic organiza- 
tions, the splendid defence of the Church and of American 
‘Catholics was made by American citizens—editors of high- 
class magazines, presidents of non-Catholic colleges, nation- 
ally known newspaper men, Jewish rabbis, Protestant min- 
isters, prominent in their denominations, men holding, or 
having held, important offices in the Nation. The American 
publicists protested in no uncertain language against the 
bigotry that sought to make Governor Smith’s religion the 
reason of his defeat for the highest office in the Nation. 
Philosophical historians of the future will have an interest- 
ing study to make of this phenomenon of religious prejudice, 
at a time when men boast about incalculably huge sums of 
money expended for, and of the results attained by, a practi- 
cally universal popular education in America, state-supported 
in an eminently generous degree for almost a century. . 

Since the Catholic Press Association, controlling the Cath- 
olic newspapers and magazines, had decided to maintain its 
usual neutral attitude during a political campaign, the future 
writer of this episode in American history will not find much 
information in the current files of (Catholic papers. It would 
seem desirable that an extensive record be kept by a fairly 
generous clipping from current periodicals, not of the scur- 
rility of the campaign alone, but of the magnificent apologia 
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which was developed, and which, for Catholics, made the 
reading of the contemporary magazines and newspapers a 
matter of real satisfaction and gratification. ‘‘ The trash of 
one generation is the treasure of the next generation.” The 
present ‘Catholic body should see to it that none of this im- 
portant data be lost. 

One of the after-results of this universal experience for 
the present generation of Catholic citizens will be a desire 
for action, and the lay apostolate in America will find an 
outlet for its energy and zeal in the crusade of which it has 
been and will be made a part, by supplying information to 
the body of well-bred, well-disposed, interested and inquiring 
non-Catholics. Every intelligent Catholic who has a proper 
ancestral pride in his glorious heritage should express this 
satisfaction tangibly in becoming a member of the American 
Catholic Historical Society. ‘Catholic lawyers could do the 
cause of American Catholic history an enlightened service in 
keeping this Society in mind when clients ask them for ad- 
vice and information regarding the work of organizations 
which may become beneficiaries under their wills. 

One very important help which the interested Catholic 
clergy and laity can render is by becoming life or contribut- 
ing members. The plans in the minds of the Board of Man- 
agers should not be hampered by lack of the funds necessary 
to carry on the work which the founders of the A. C. H. S. 
set themselves to nearly half a century ago, when the re- 
sources of ‘Catholics were more meagre and the Catholic 
population not so numerous as it is to-day. With the large 
‘Catholic population near this center of Catholic life, this 
should be an easy task. Five thousand memberships would 
enable the Board of ‘Managers to provide for the actual 
necessary activities of an organization which means so much 
for Catholic truth, Catholic interest, and Catholic progress. 

The Society to-day marks with more than usual regret the 
passing from the Presidency of Mr. Daniel C. Donoghue, 
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who during the past two years has brought to the direction 
of the Society’s work a mind in thorough accord with its 
purpose, as well as a high zeal and constant courtesy. He 
has furthered the objects of the Society, which is grateful to 
him, and which bespeaks and is confident of his continued 
interest in its welfare. 
Heten C. McDevitt, 
Recording Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FROM DECEMBER I, 1927 
TO NovEMBER 30, 1928 


Receipts 


Dues from Active Members ............... 
Dues from Contributing Members .......... 
Dues from Life Members ................. 


SubscriptionsutomNECORDS nee tae ce eieiers 
Sal CRON sIN ECORDS pect sera atorste ere ier oes vist caeeene te 


Subscriptions to Binding Fund .............. 
DONATION chaser ei oes cites tao u ie ois ne sia 


Interest on Washington County Coupons .... 
Interest on Lehigh Valley Coupons ......... 
Interest on General Fund Deposit .......... 


Interest on Endowment Fund Deposit ...... 
Loyola College for Duplicate Books ........ 
Dup. copy of “ Catholicity in Phila.” ...... 


Balance in General Fund, Dec. 1, 1927 .. 


Expenses 
Account of Committee on Hall 


INewsheatine boiler a. .ecccu mine ne stance: 
(BOIL Ar cha leet Se Nett betta hci Racer ate iia ae 
Gaspand) electricit ys cic ities erties 
JERS? nnaetion bdo aon on onnou hn Lab CORO OS IEE 
Recharsine Exting uishersivrins siecle: os 
Repathovanidustpplicsaestprcte ce inire steletreeraee a 


4.50 


$3,474.71 


—— $1,636.40 


281.00 


—_ $1,890.70 


$6,973.20 
667.06 


$7,640.26 
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Account of Committee on Library 


Binding books, newspapers and magazines ... 
BOOKS ois Be eee Sore ae aro RCN ne eee ove Rete 
Framing facsimile of Warrant, Queen M. ... 


Account of Committee on Publication 


Printing 5 numbers of REcorps ........... 
Commission for advertisements, REcorDs .... 
NVirapperss Ore ReCORDSa eerie eer tener 
Hauling and postage of Recorps (lb. rate) .. 


Account of Secretary 


Salariessoir clerks: jac csc ooo ate eee 
Printing, postage and stationery ........... 
Melephonetrwen eens eee See eee 
Receptionioni2ou VicvAntO2 Gm ass areca 
Dieshiny Med sb istoriCale SOCswae em eerste 
“ Resolutions” Standard and Times ....... 


Balance in General Fund, Dec. 1, 1928 .. 


Endowment Fund 


Invested: inubonds ..ae aion.at aac ee ee 
Oindepositen erect we atic elee cere naar eR eee cone 


Life Membership Fund 


invested sink bond str he ero rete terrae eee 


883.12 


$269.62 

$2,919.07 

$2,047.37 
————— $7,276.76 
$463.50 

$3,900.00 

234.50 
$4,134.50 

$1,000.00 


$1,000.00 © 
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COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1929 


Chairman on Finance. 
Mr. WaLTeR B. Gipsons, Chairman 
Mr. Francis J. WALSH 
Mr. WILLIAM J. KIRRANE 


Commuttee on Publication 
Mr. James J. BREEN, Chairman, 
Mr. Epwarp J. GALBALLY 

‘Mr. James P. Focarty 


Committee on Library 
‘Dr. JoHN F. RopEerer, Chairman 
Dr. LAWRENCE F’. Fiick 
THE Rev. PETER GuILpay, PH.D. 
Miss Anna McGowan 


Committee on Historical Research 
Tue Rev. Francis E. TourscHEr, O.S.A., Chairman 
Mrs. Honor WALsH 
Mrs. MarGaretT HALvey 
Mr. 'C. GERALD FENERTY 
Mr. P. A. KINSLEY 
Mr. JoHN J. REILY 
Mr. GEORGE BARTON 
Mr. FREDERICK WELTY 
Miss MABEL GORGAS 


Committee on Hall 


Miss ApA DALLETT, Chairman 
Mrs PemprokeE D. Harton 
Mrs. Joun J. McKENNA 
Mrs. Witi1AM J. DoyLe 

Dr. EVELEEN DOUREDOURE 


Membership Committee 


Mr. Francis J. WALSH, Chairman 
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BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR 1929 


Ricut Rev. MonsiGNor JoHN J. MELLON, President 
Mr. WaLTeErR T. Fanuy, Vice-President 

Mr. P. A. KINSLEY, Corresponding Secretary 
Miss HeLen C. McDevitt, Recording Secretary . 
Mr. Tuomas H. CuLiLinan, Treasurer 

Mrs. Honor WALSH 

Rev. Puitre H. Burkett, S.J. 

Rev. Francis J. HERTKORN 

Mr. JAMEs P. FoGarty 

Mr. JosepH F. GALLAGHER 

Rev. Francis E. Tourscuer, O.S.A. 

Dr. Joun F. RoDERER 

Mr. WALTER B. GIBBONS 

Mr. JAMEs J. BREEN 

‘Miss Apa DALLETT 


(All past Presidents of the Society are ipso facto mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers. ) 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Lire oF MoTHER ADELAIDE OF SAINT TERESA (O’SUL- 
LIVAN-ROuLEy). The Prompt Publishing Co., Oklahoma 
City, 1928. 139 pages. 


The subject of this little pamphlet belongs to hagiography 
rather than to history. But the Saints have made history 
too, and their influence is not limited to the records of their 
own times. Adelaide O’Sullivan was born in New York 
City in 1817. Her father, John T. O’Sullivan, had been in 
the diplomatic service of the United States in North Africa 
and the Canary Islands. While abroad he had married an 
accomplished English Lady, Mary Rouley, a niece of Lord 
Chesterfield. 

The six children of this marriage were brought up in the 
religion of their mother, Anglican, though the father pro- 
fessed to be a Catholic. 

When Adelaide was four years old, in 1821, Father Bene- 
dict Fenwick, later the second Bishop of Boston, requested 
the mother to permit him to receive the little girl, aged four 
years, into the Church. The request was granted. 

Later in life the remaining five chlidren, one sister and 
four brothers, also came into the Church. One brother, 
John, received the gift of faith in 1894, the year after Ade- 
laide’s death. 

During her childhood years Adelaide depended mainly 
upon a Catholic servant in the home for religious instruction. 
This servant arranged for the child’s first Holy Communion 
in 1830, when Adelaide was thirteen. 
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In 1835 the O’Sullivan family went to Washington to live. 
The father in the meantime, the only Catholic in the family, 
besides Adelaide, had died. 

In 1837, when Adelaide was twenty years of age, she en- 
tered the Visitation Convent in Georgetown as an aspirant. 
After a time of probation under the spiritual guidance of the 
venerated Father Felix Varela it was decided that Adelaide’s 
vocation was not to the work of the Visitation, but to the 
cloistered life of the Carmelites. The novitiate of her Car- 
melite life was begun in Havana, Cuba, where she entered in 
the fall of 1840. By reason of the interference on the part 
of the civil government the Carmelites were not permitted 
to make the profession of their vows at that time in Cuba. 

After three years an opportunity offered and Adelaide, 
still a novice, was transferred to another foundation in 
Guatemala. Then followed another year’s novitiate, after 
which she made her profession, October 15, 1844. 

In 1858 Sister Adelaide was elected Mistress of Novices, 
and in 1868 Prioress of the Convent. 

Revolution and religious persecutions in Guatemala forced 
the Carmelites, with other religious communities, from their 
convents in 1874. In 1875 Mother Adelaide with her exiled 
Carmelites returned to Havana. A new foundation was at- 
tempted in Savannah, Georgia, in 1877, but failed. The 
sisters left Savannah in 1879 for New York City. There 
was a plan now to establish themselves in Yonkers. The 
Yonkers foundation did not succeed, and another plan to 
establish a house in Toronto, Canada, also failed. 

Finally in May, 1881, Mother Adelaide, with seven pro- 
fessed sisters and four novices, left New York for Spain. 
A new foundation was acquired at Grajal del Campo in the 
diocese of Leon, where the sisters established themselves in 
1882. There Mother Adelaide continued her life of prayer 
and generous sacrifice for eleven years. She was revered by 
her community and by the people who knew her as ‘“‘ The 
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American Lady” and a living saint. There she died April 
15, 1893, at the age of seventy-five, fifty years after her re- 
ligious profession and nineteen years after the Sisters’ exile 
from Guatemala. The process of her beatification gives 
promise of a true American saint, who was born in New 
York City, knew and loved American life where she made 
her choice of things higher and nobler and eternal. 
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Convent Bldg., Sisters of Mercy, Merion, Pa. 

Convent Bldg., Sisters of Mercy, Phila., Pa. 

Convent Bldg , Sacred Heart, Vorresdale, Pa. 

Gesu Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Thomas’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Veronica’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa, 

St. Augustine’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paul’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Stanislaus’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Ann’s Convent, Wilmington, Del. 

Our Lady of Mercy Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Mother of Consolation Church, Phila., Pa. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel Church, Phila, Pa. 

St. Veronica’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Thomas’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Philip De Neri Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Third Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Old Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Matthias Church, Bala, Pa. 

St. Charles’ Church, Kellyville, Pa. 

St. Charles’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Hedwig’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Patrick’s New Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St Paul’s School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bache Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ascension School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Stanislaus’ School, Philadelphia, Pa 

St. Peter Claver School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Charles’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Francis’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Colman School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Public (Sixteenth Section) School, Phila., Pa. 

New Academy of the Immaculate Heart, Frazer, 
Pa. 

St. Vincent’s Home, Lansdowne, Pa 


Convent Building, St. Boniface, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public School, Holmesburg, Pa. FIs 

Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Phila., Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. CLSiche Aer 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, West 
Philadelphia, Pa.J76)¢ FS ETE ETSEISEIG 

Evangelical Home for the Aged, Phila., Pa. 

New Catholic Home for Destitute Children, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Girls’ House of Refuge, Darlington, Pa. 

St. Charles’ Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Theresa’s Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Transfiguration Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

Our Mother of Consolation Rectory, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa. 

St. Dennis’ Rectory, Ardmore, Pa. 

St. Elizabeth’s (Episcopal) Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

Old Swedes’ Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y.M.C. A. Building, Wilmington, Del. 

Y.M.C.A.P.& R. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carnegie Library, Oak Lane, Pa. 

Wanamaker Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia (Central Branch) Library, Phila., Pa. 

Leicester Continental Mills, Germantown, Pa 

Stokes and Smith Mills, Summerdale, Pa. 

Keystone Motor Car Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Showell and Fryer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baxter Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joel Bailey Davis Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bannerman Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freeman Buildings, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charlton Yarnall residence, Phila., Pa. 

Mr. W. Hinkle Smith, country residence, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Charles N. Welsh, country residence, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa 

Mr. Andrew A, Blair, country residence, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

Mr. Wilmer Hoopes, country residence, Paoli, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Moss, country residence, Bala, Pa. 

Mr. Henry Frazier Harris, country residence 
Roslyn Heights, Pa. 

Mr. Roberts, country residence, Cynwood, Pa. 

Misericordia Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘City Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Holy Name, New Church Rectory, Phila., Pa. 
St. Agatha’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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Organized 18038 National Bank 1864 


The Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank 


A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . ‘ : : $29,000,000 
Deposits . : : : : : ; 190,000,000 


Fully Equipped to Render Complete Banking Service 


Accounts of Individuals, Mercantile Firms, Corporations, 
Banks and Bankers Invited 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 


Letters of Credit Issued 


LEVI L. RUE, Chairman of the Board 
JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., President 


Vice Presidents 


CHARLES P. BLINN, Jx. WILLIAM 8S. MADDOX 
EVAN RANDOLPH HORACE FORTESCUE 
HOWARD W. LEWIS ALBERT W. PICKFORD 


STEPHEN E. RUTH 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
CHARLES M. ASHTON NORMAN T. HAYES 
FRANCIS J. RUE 
Cashier 
O. HOWARD WOLFE 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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New Funeral Service Building 


HERE is no additional cost for the 
use of our New Funeral Service 
Building. And the impressive dignity it 
lends to a funeral service, creates an 
eternal remembrance of solemn beauty. 


Your inspection is cordially invited. 


CHRISTOPHER J. KELLY 


_ 3937 Chestnut Street 


EVErgreen 2075 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


FRANK J. GINDER, Inc. 


Successor to 


WILLIAM KRAUSE 


Cement and Concrete Work of all Kinds 
Cement and Asphalt Floors 


1617-23 N. Fifth Street 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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YOURS TO COMMAND FOR HIGH GRADE SERVICE 


Deposit your funds with us and receive 4% interest on your Savings. 

Make a Will and appoint us Executor so that you may obtain the benefit of our knowledge 
and experience. : 

When buying Real Estate bear in mind that we insure titles and will guard your interests. 

Any service in the nature of Banking, Decedents’ Estates and Real Estate is here at your 
command. 


Continental-Equitable 
Title and Trust Company 


Twelfth Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia 


Capital: $1,000,000 Deposits Over $18,000,000 Surplus: $2,000,000 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM J. McGLINN, President WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, Assistant Secy, 
JOHN R. UMSTED, Vice-President and Assistant Treas. 

PETER F. MOYLAN, M. D., Vice-President WM. J. LUDES, Asst. Treasurer 

JOHN V. LOUGHNEY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. TIMOTHY A. DURKIN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
JAMES M. DALY, Vice-President FRANK T. MATTHEWS, Trust Officer 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, JR., Vice-President EDWARD F. STANTON, Asst. Trust Officer 
DENNIS J. McINERNEY, Sec’y and Asst. JOSEPH MALLON, Real Estate Officer 


Treas. JOSEPH A. MCMAHON, Manager Title Dept. 
BROWN & WILLIAMS, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
Watson K. Alcott, Benjamin M. Golder, Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Jr. 
Edward F. Beale, John J. Henderson, Joseph C. Trainer, 
James M. Daly, Walter H. Johnson, John R. Umsted, 
Charles C. Drueding, William J. MeGlinn, Daniel F. Waters, 
Thomas M. Fitzgerald, Peter F. Moylan, M. D. Aubrey H. Weightman, 
James A. Flaherty, John A. Murphy, Ira Jewell Williams. 
Edward J. Flanigan, Joseph O’Neill, 


“Put Your Savings in a Mutual Savings Bank” 


The Western Saving Fund Society 


Incorporated 1847 


MAIN OFFICE—TENTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


Kensington Office— York and Front Streets 
Frankford Office—4643-45 Frankford Avenue 
North Philadelphia Office—Germantown Ave. and Venango St. 


OFFICERS 
Ropert J. BRUNKER, President 

FREDERICK F. HALLowi Lt, V. Pres. & Treas. O. W. WrIsEL, Manager of Sub-Offices 
J. R. Nautty, Assistant Treasurer Cuarces Hus, Comptroller 
C. P. Humpnreys, Assistant Treasurer H. E. Tuompson, Asst. Secretary 
C. A, WHEELER, Secretary JoserH B. TowNsEnD, Solicitor 

MANAGERS 
George Stuart Patterson B. Dawson Coleman Henry Tatnall 
Edgar C. Felton John W. Geary Albert L. Smith 
Christian C. Febiger Evan Randolph William W. Bodine 
Edwin S. Stuart Levi L. Rue Robert K. Cassatt 
A. A, Jackson - W. W. Curtin George H. Frazier 
Rodman E. Griscom Charles E. Brinley George McFadden 
Frederick Fraley, M. D. Henry G. Brengle Jay Cooke 
William R. Philler Robert J. Brunker Thomas W. Hulme 


4."/ INTEREST. ASSETS OVER $68,000,000 


An Account Can Be Started With a Deposit of ONE DOLLAR 


By purchasing from Advettisers in the Records 
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Premiums Paid for Life Insurance, like the Seed 
Planted in Mother Earth 
Multiply and Yield Great Returns 


The American Catholic Union 
INSURANCE 


for the 
Entire Catholic Family 


Ordinary and Industrial Plans 


_ The Parkway at Sixteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN Jj. COYLE JOHN O’KEEFE 
President Sec.-Treas. 


LE 
———_ 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records, 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


Tradesmens National BanK 


and 


Trust Company 


RESOURCES 
OVER $55,000,000.00 


Main Office, 320 Chestnut Street 
Central Office, 1420 Walnut Street 
Germantown Office, 5614 Germantown Avenue 
West Philadelphia Office, 9 South Fifty-Second St. 
North Philadelphia Office, Broad and Louden Sts. 
HOWARD A. LOEB HERBERT W. GOODALL 
Chairman President 


rr ES ST SC 
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Bell, Rittenhouse 1581 Keystone, Race 1110 


OLIVER H. BAIR 


COMPANY 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


No Charge for Funeral Parlor 


Accommodations for 10 funerals at one time without charge 


MARY A. BAIR, Preszdent 


Joun J. Ropinson, Manager 


1820 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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——= PHONES =— 


A. MacBride & Co. 


Heating :: Plumbing 
Roofing :: Brickwork 


1817 Girard Ave. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


OVER EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF GOOD PAINTING 


F. A. BLACK & SON 


FRANCIS F. BLACK 


Painting and Decorating 


711 Locust Street (west of Washington Square) 


PHILADELPHIA 


Telephone Connections, Lombard 5772 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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KELVINATOR 


Oldest Domestic Electric 
Refrigeration 


Complete Equipment For 


Institutions Schools 

Churches Homes 

Hotels Stores 
Restaurants 


You are invited to request our engineers to 
make a survey of your requirements 


Kelvinator-Philadelphia, Inc. 
E. L. AUSTIN, President 
36 S. Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia 


Beli, Rittenhouse 1900 Keystone, Race 1707 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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PAINT and 
VARNISH 
PRODUCTS 


Enamels: Varnishes : Stains 
Lacquers : Colors 


EUGENE E. NICE COMPANY 


268-274 S. 2nd Street 
Philadelphia 


SF 


** Made by ‘ Nice’—exceeds the price”? 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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A. H. GREEN 
INSULATIONS 


Manufacturer and Contractor 
Office-Factory, 18O1-3-5 Federal Street 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering of Merit 


For Steam, Hot and Cold Water 
Ammonia, Brine, Ice-Water 


Our air-cell covering is especially adapted for house- 
heating plants of every description, and results in great 
saving of fuel—as much as 25 %. 


A postal or phone message will bring our representative. 


Estimates Cheerfully Submitted 


Let us consult with you as to your 


covering needs 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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Member of Member of 
Master Builders’ Exchange Phila. Chamber of Commerce 


Colonial Canvas 
Mouldings 
Wall Paper 


Lloyd A. Potteiger 


Painting Contractor 
and Decorator 


2404 Delancey Street 


Rittenhouse 5692 PHILADELPHIA 


a 


Rectory Building Most Blessed Sacrament Church, 56th and Chester Ave. 

Rectory for St. Elizabeth’s Church, 33d and Berks Streets. 

Bernard Corr Memorial Hall, Villa Nova, Pa. 

Archiepiscopal Residence, 18th and Race Streets. 

Six-Building Home for the Indigent, Holmesburg Junction 

University of Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Evans Dental Museum, 40th and Spruce 
Streets. 

Building No. 7, Girard College. 

Municipal Repair Shop, 11th and Reed Streets 

Colonial Theatre, 5524 Germantown Avenue. 
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P.J. REEVES & COMPANY 


6136-6138 CEDAR AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 


Stained Glass - Mural Paintings - Church Decoration 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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Rittenhouse Pharmacy 
THOMAS J. KELLY 


Proprietor 


8 


Exacting Care 


in Compounding Prescriptions 


is the first essential of a Real Drug Store 


Our messengers call for and 


deliver your prescriptions 


Brehch Store 
Overbrook Arms Pharmacy 


63rd and Lebanon Avenue 
Phone Belmont 7745 


2200 Chestnut Street 


Telephone Locust 8055 


by purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Has an installation of 


“American” Laundry Machinery 
of which this institution is justly proud 


With this modern laundry equipment, St. Francis Hospital can depend on linens 
and garments being returned to service so promptly that there is no need to keep on 
hand a large reserve supply. 


The photograph above shows a corner of the laundry in which two Cascade Washers 
cleanse the linens faultlessly, rapidly, and economically. 


The Thermo-Vento Tumbler flujfs them 
dry in record time 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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CULBERT-WHITBY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Representing 


Chicago Pump Company 


Centr fugal Pumps 


Gillis & Geoghegan 


Telese pic Ash Hoists 


G. & G. Atlas Systems 


Pneumatic Tubes 


SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 


2019 RITTENHOUSE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


WATER SUPPLY Buc 
SF 


1626 Wood See 
Street 
oe i 
~s iu Laundry Equipment 


Special Electric Service 


by purchasing from Adveiusers in the Records 
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TELEPHONE ESTABLISHED 1850 


C. E. GEIKLER, Jr. G. G. GEIKLER A. K. GEIKLER D. G. GEIKLER 


GEIKLER BROTHERS 


Wholesale and Retail Provisioners 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Rolls, Tenderloin Clods 
and a full line of Smoked Goods 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
HOMES, INSTITUTES, CONVENTS AND HOSPITALS 


405 and 407 N. Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


THORN © 
Steel Windows _ 


CASEMENTS PROJECTED, | 
DOUBLE HUNG AND 


PIVOTED FOR || 


Ecclesiastical, Educational 
Buildings and Residences 


ALSO 


Kalamein, Hollow Steel 
Doors and Partitions 


| Ae ae, Sheet Metal Work 
Las = = pac es eee Saal) and Skylights 


J. S. THORN COMPANY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


y purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS — DISTRIBUTORS — CONTRACTORS 


85% Magnesia Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings 


Air Cell and Wool Felt Covermgs Asbestos wick and rope packing 
Asbestos Cement and Millboards _ Hair Felt, Mineral Wool 


SOME OF OUR INSTALLATIONS; 


St. Vincent’s Home, Drexel Hill West Philadelphia Catholic High Scboel 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadelphia St. Agnes’ Hospital 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. Cardinal Dougherty’s Residence 
St. Frances De Sales Church, Convent & School 
Factory Branches 
Valley Forge, Pa. EPhiladelphia—Chicago—New York 


Philadelphia Offices and Warehoure 
1315-1325 West Cumberland St., Philadelphia 


BELL AND KEYSTONE PHONES 


J. J: WHITE Vine. 


Plumbing and Heating 


Contractors 


General Jobbing 


716 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


by purchasing from Advertisers in the k ecords 
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Coatesville Boiler Works 


Coatesville, Pa. 


WW 


Villanova College at Villanova, Pa., is having installed in 
their new heating plant Coatesville Boilers. 


We manufacture a complete line of high pressure and 
low pressure fire-box heating Boilers, also fire-tube Boilers 
of various types such as Horizontal Return Tubular, Scotch, 
Locomotive and Vertical. 


We have unexcelled facilities for general steel plate con- 
struction, particularly of the heavy type used in Oil and 
Chemical Industries. 


Our shops are open for inspection at all times and we 
welcome visitors. Our Sales Offices are manned by come 
petent Engineers who are pleased to co-operate in the selec- 
tion of your proper requirements. 


Our offices are located in the following cities : 


Coatesville, Pa. 30 Church Street 60 Park Place 
New York City Newark, N. J. 
111 South 15th St. 141 Milk Street 1116 Lexington Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
904 Union Trust Building 945 Pine Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
TT TOE TA: | EE 
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Skilled Geren cee 


PHAT GOOD’ GULE. GASOEINE-is clean. pure, straight-run 
motor fuel, manufactured under the supervision of skilled chem- 
ists, co-ordinating under a plan designed to produce the best. 
SUPREME MOTOR OIL leaves less carbon—lubricates well and 
thoroughly. It will reduce the annoying little knocks which cause 
a loss of power and sooner or later entail large repair bills. 
GULF NONOX MOTOR FUEL is the ideal motor fuel for high 
compression engines and gives a wonderful motor efficiency.— 
Knocks, pings or detonations disappear as if by magic—no retard- 
ing of spark on grades or in traffic.—Vibration as well as repair 
expense is reduced to a minimum. 


FUEL OIL—For Domestic Use. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE ORANGE DISC 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


‘By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records — 
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W. P. MACKENZIE Co. 


OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 
Home and Industrial Buildings 


HART — PEABODY 
AND OTHER OIL BURNERS 


Combustion and Heating Engineers 


Four of our Prominent Installations:— 
JoHn WANAMAKER 


ATWATER Kent Mec. Co. 
PACKARD BUILDING 


Penn ATHLETIC CLUB 


TELEPHONE — SPRUCE 58350 
1234-1236 Callowhill St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eee 
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Lupton Windows 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


Lupton Heavy Casements 


The highest-grade steel windows for banks, libraries, 
clubs, office buildings or fine residences. They are made 
in six standard types, and can be furnished to suit any 
* ize or shape of opening. 


Lupton Residence Casement 
Windows 


Made from one-piece copper steel members, with 
extended hinge which permits cleaning both sides of 
the glass from within the room. 


Pond Continuous Windows 


This window forms a transparent, weather-protecting 
shelter uver a continuous opening, and gives remarkable 
efficiency in the natural lighting and ventilation of indus- 
trial buildings. _ Long runs are readily controlled by 
Pond Operating Device. 


Lupton Combination Casements 


These windows bring a new high standard of balanced 
ventilation and positive control of air movements without 
draft. Ideal for multiple-story buildings. Made in fifty 
different sizes. 


Lupton Pivoted Windows 


The standard and accepted steel window for factories, 
stores, garages, warehouses and all sorts of business build- 
ings. Rigidly built of solid rolled sel sections. Made 
in 20 stock sizes for immediate shipment. 


Other Lupton Products 
Steel Partitions, Commercial Steel Doors, Rolled Steel Skylight, Steel 


Shelving, Storage Systems, Steel Shop Desks, Tool Cabinets, Stationary 
Cabinets, ete. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street Philadelphia 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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JOHNSON OIL BURNERS 


Heat the Sisters of Notre Dame Convent, in Moylan, Pa. 


Architect, EMIL G. PERROTT, Architect 


It is significant that Johnson Oil 
Burners have been specified for so many 


Listed as Standard 
enorme important public buildings all over the 


Johnson Oil Burners are 
listed as standard by the world ! 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Sap e 
PANG oa Gara’ op And equally significant that they have 


Standards and Appeals. For | received the endorsement of hundreds of 


more than 23 years Johnson —_—Jeading architects .. . for every heating 
Oil Burners have been famous Br Aria cr ntioRe 
for economy, simplicity and P PUEpCe’: 


puEsean es Write for illustrated booklets, describing 


Johnson Rotary Burners 


S. T. JOHNSON CO. 


Factory Branch 
31] N. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco - Sacramento - Stockton - Oakland 


Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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Face 
Quarry : 

Rough STONE 

Dimension FOXCROFT, PA. 


THH ORIGINAL FOXCROFT 
STONE 


From the Stuart Wood Quarry 
A warm gray face stone especially adapted for 
Churches, Schools and Institutions 


Foxcroft Stone Company 
4506 Regent Street 


R. W. McCONNELL, Bell Phone 
Pres. & Treas. Baring 4224 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath unto the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, a body corporate, 
duly organized under the Laws of the Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania, the sum of... 


This form of bequest is printed here as a reminder 
to those drawing wills and wishing to remember the 


work of the Society. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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Mount Airy Grey Granite 


This Granite is used very extensively for Broken 
Range Work in large Public Buildings, such as 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, ETC. 


Was used at a recent building in the 


CONVENT OF OUR MOTHER OF CONSOLATION 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALSO THE 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 
5th and Lindley Avenue, Philadelphia, and the 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY CHILD VILLA MARIA COLLEGE 
Broad and Duncannon Sts., Philadelphia Frazier 
ST. CHARLES SEMINARY MT. ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

Overbrook Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
(MMACULATE CONCEPTION CHURCH ST. BENEDICT’S CONVENT 

Germantown, Pa. Germantown, Pa. 

All used Mt. Airy N. C. Granite 
P24 


Bowling Green Limestone 


(Sometimes called Green River) 


This is the stone which changes to a whiter shade when 
exposed to the elements, giving the effect of marble 


USED IN THE 


MISERICORDIA HOSPITAL ST. VINCENT’S HOME 
58rd and Cedar Ave., Phila. Drexel Hill, Pa. 


SACRED HEART CHURCH 
Washington, D. C. 
THE NEW CHAPEL BUILDING FOR THE TEMPLE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


The above materials are handled exclusively in 
Philadelphia and vicinity by 


GEO. E. SCRANTON 


615 Witherspoon Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUST AN ACCOUNT 


for depositing money and drawing checks may meet 
your needs today, but later you may need the all- 
around banking service of a real bank, so why not 
establish a connection with the Corn Exchange now? 


OFFICERS 
CHAS. S. CALWELL 


M. N. WILLITS, Jr. 
Vice President 


NEWTON W. CORSON 
Vice President 
ALBERT N. HOGG 
Vice President 
W. C. FITZGERALD 
Vice President 
ROLAND A. HILLAS 
Vice President 
EDGAR W. PREEMAN 
Vice President and Trust Officer 


CLARENCE P. ROWLAND 
Asst. Trust Officer 


President 


PAUL E. LUDES 
Vice President 


LEWIS R. DiCK 
Vice President ~ 
EDWARD T, JAMES 
Cashier 
EDWARD J. PAUL 
Asst. Cashier 
HECTOR A. SINZHEIMER 
Asst. Cashier 
J.J. CAPRANO 
Asst. Cashier 


Foreign Commercial Department 
CHARLES LYON CHANDLER, Mgr. 


Corn Exchange National Bank 
Philadelphia 


Central City Office 
1510 Chestnut Street 


Main Office 
Chestnut at Second 


Let us send you a booklet 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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Records 


of the 


American Catholic 
storical Society 
Philadelphia 


WITH WHICH IS COMBINED 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES 


Published Quarterly by the Society 


71.5 SPRUCE STREET. PHILADELPHIA 


= 


Copyrighted, 1927 
American Catholic Historical Society. 


$2.00 PER YEAR SINGLE NUMBER, 50 CENTS 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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Some Facts In THE Earty Missionary History or THE NortTu- 
west. (Zhe Legend of Marcus Whitman) .......4.4.-. 97 


By FatrHer PETER J. Pau, O.S.A. 


SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER OF St. FRANCIS, 1855-1928. (Con- 
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By A MEMBER OF THE SISTERHOOD 


Notes ror A History oF CATHOLICISM IN HOLMESBURG AND 
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By Joun W. McFappEen 


nad nt the Philadelnhia Post-Offite for transmission throuch the mail ae Second-Clace Matter 


LAST YEAR 


30,000 Philadelphians were making a 
part of their incomes earn 4% compound 
interest at the Beneficial. 


THIS YEAR 
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Many years after the Spanish adventurers had explored 
the Pacific coast of California and its adjoining territory, 
the United States and Great Britain opened political and 
diplomatic discussions based upon their discoveries in the 
Oregon territory. Although Spain was no longer a leader 
among the nations, the documents and traditions of the In- 
dians and the Strait of Fuca, named in memory of Juan de 
Fuca, its discoverer, all point to the glories of the Spain of 
former days. 

In 1792 ‘Captain Gray, an American, sailed for a distance 
of eighteen miles, up the river of Oregon in the Columbia, 
for which it is named. ‘Captain Vancouver, an Englishman, 
though he had unconsciously passed the mouth of that river 
at the time of Gray’s discovery, later navigated it for a 
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hundred miles. Sir Alexander McKenzie in 1793 explored 
the land and river that still retain his name. In 1805 the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, sent out by the United States 
government to survey the headwaters of the Columbia, ex- 
plored the river as far as Gray’s Bay. 

Prior to 1846 the Oregon territory was a vast area of 
approximately four hundred thousand miles square, extend- 
ing from the northern boundary of California and Nevada 
to 54° 40’ of north latitude and from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

In a convention entered into during 1818, between the 
United States and Great Britain, it was provided that for ten 
years Oregon be open for their joint occupation. This 
agreement was subsequently extended with the stipulation 
that on twelve months’ notice by either party it would be sub- 
ject to termination. Hence the period of joint occupation 
began in 1818 and closed with the formal treaty of 1846. 

American and British Fur Companies pursued in the 
Oregon Country their trapping and trading industries. The 
Pacific Fur Company, established in 1811 by John Jacob 
Astor at Astoria, was bought in 1812, after a peculiar trans- 
action, by the Northwest Company. The latter in 1821 
merged with the Hudson Bay Company. It is estimated 
that among the various tribes of the Oregon territory there 
were no fewer than one hundred thousand Indians, many of 
them hostile to white men. In a letter published in the 
Oregon Spectator, September 12, 1850, Dr. John McLough- 
lin, chief factor of the Hudson Bay Company, described their 
relations with the Indians. Just what part Doctor Mc- 
Loughlin had in establishing friendliness appears in his pru- 
dent management as a representative of the company. Many 
Indians were later employed by the company and a period of 
peace extending from 1824 to 1846 ensued. 

Between 1812 and 1820, a band of Iroquois Indians, 
twenty-four in number, from the Caughnawaga Mission near 
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Montreal, converts of Father Jogues, carried the Catholic 
faith to the far West. They intermingled with the Flathead 
and Nez Percés and interested them in their prayers and re- 
ligious exercises. Ignace, an Iroquois, became a zealous 
apostle among the Flatheads. Their desire to receive the 
ministrations of a priest was the occasion of a delegation 
being sent, in 1831, to St. Louis to obtain a missionary.’ 

In 1834 the second expedition of Wyeth, a pioneer, set 
out from St. Louis to Oregon. In this company were the 
Methodist ministers Reverend Jason Lee and Reverend 
Daniel Lee. 

. About the year 1835, Marcus Whitman, a physician from 
Wheeler, Steuben County, New York, was appointed by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to 
assist the Reverend Samuel Parker, who had started on a 
journey to Oregon to establish a mission among the Indians. 
Soon after they arrived at Green River, in Wyoming, Doctor 
Whitman returned to the East for further assistance. In 
the early months of 1836 he set out a second time with his 
wife. They were accompanied by Dr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Spalding; also by Mr. W. H. Gray, who had been persuaded 
to join the company. In 1836 they arrived in a destitute 
condition at Fort Vancouver. Doctor McLoughlin gen- 
erously assisted them and also, while the clergymen worked 
on their building at Waiilatpu in the territory of the Cayuse 
Indians, showed hospitality to both Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. 
Spalding. 

The Reverend Jason Lee came East, in 1838, to induce 
the Missionary Board to raise forty-two thousand dollars, 
also, to secure a large number of missionaries. The “ great 
reinforcement,” as this party was called in Methodist annals, 
arrived in 1840 on the Lausanne at Vancouver. Among 


1Wm. I. Marshall, Acquisition of Oregon and the Long Suppressed 
Evidence about Marcus Whitman, Vol. II, p. 11. 
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them were the Reverend Alvin Waller and George Abernethy, 
the latter being steward of the mission. At this point the 
assistance of Doctor McLoughlin was again sought. 

In 1835, Insula, a Flathead chief, went to the Green River 
rendezvous to meet the black robes. Such was his dis- 
appointment when he met Doctor Whitman and the Reverend 
Mr. Parker that he determined to send his two sons with 
Ignace to St. Louis. In this city they met Bishop Rosati, 
but were unsuccessful in their mission. The presence of the 
Indians in St. Louis was the occasion of sharp censure of 
Catholics in the Protestant press. Its far-reaching influence 
and the campaigns that followed later under Protestant aus- 
pices perverted the history of Oregon. 

Canadian missionary activities began early in the 
eighteenth century. In 1731 the possessions of the French 
extended indefinitely toward the West. The diocese of 
Quebec likewise was of undetermined extent. Beyond Lake 
Superior and the headwaters of the Mississippi the country 
was still unexplored. Early in 1731 an expedition of Pierre 
Gaulthier, commandant of the post on Lake Superior, as- 
cended the Missouri River to a point now known as Helena, 
Montana. This vast territory was destined to become the 
fur-land of North America. 

In 1765, after the French had settled along the Red River, 
Lake Manitoba and on the Saskatchewan, England took 
possession of ‘Canada. The Hudson Bay Company opened 
posts in the newly acquired region, but, when the competi- 
tion became unequal, the Canadians returned to Lower 
Canada. 

With the establishment of the Northwest Company in 
1783, the Canadians recovered their former standing. Their 
posts soon extended from Pembina on the Red River of the 
north to Astoria (1811) near the mouth of the Columbia. - 

‘During the period of English dominion no priest had 
gone into the Northwest. In 1818 ‘Monsignor Plessis, Bishop 
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of the diocese of Quebec, received petitions from the Catholic 
settlers of the Red River Country, asking for priests. Two 
missionaries, the Abbé Joseph Norbert Provender, as Vicar- 
General, and Abbé Dumoulin were sent to instruct them. In 
1822 Monsignor Provender was elevated to the episcopate 
and took for his residence St. Boniface’s, Manitoba. His 
jurisdiction as Vicar Apostolic extended over the far North- 
west. 

When, in 1821, the Northwest Company was bought by 
the Hudson Bay Company, many ‘Canadians, their term of 
office having expired, were released. Doctor McLoughlin, 
after supplying provisions and farming implements, directed 
them to settle in the Willamette Valley called the French 
Prairie. These settlers sent petitions on July 3, 1834, and 
again on February 23, 1835, at the suggestion of Doctor 
McLoughlin, to Bishop Provender begging for priests. The 
Bishop could spare no priests at Red River. In a pastoral 
letter addressed to the Canadians he promised to obtain mis- 
sionaries in Europe. 

While negotiating with the officers of the Hudson Bay 
Company in London for the transportation of missionaries to 
Canada, the Bishop was advised not to establish a mission in 
the Willamette Valley as it was situated in the disputed terri- 
tory south of the Columbia River. Governor Simpson in a 
letter, to the Bishop of Quebec, February 17, 1838, sug- 
gested that the mission be located north of the Columbia. 

One of the missionaries destined for Oregon was Father 
Francis Norbert Blanchet of the parish of Saint Pierre 
Riviére de Sud of lower ‘Canada. In 1820, he was sent to 
New Brunswick in Acadia to work among the Micmac In- 
dians. Early in 1838 Fathers Blanchet and Demers crossed 
the Rocky Mountains between Mt. Hooker and Mt. Brown. 
They made convenient stops at Forts Colvile, Okanogan and 
Walla Walla. In the latter place they first met the Walla 
Walla and Cayuse Indians. On the 17th of April, Father 
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Blanchet was appointed Vicar-General of the territory be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, extend- 
ing as far as the Russian possessions in the North and the 
territory of the United States to the South. 

Father Demers of the Red River mission was the only 
assistant of Father Blanchet in this vast area of the North- 
west. 

Meeting with the Cayuse Indians, in 1838, at Walla Walla 
led to a strong friendship in the later visits of Father Demers. 
Doctor Whitman, who in 1836 had established his mission 
among the Cayuse Indians, was displeased with the frequent 
visits of the Catholic missionaries. It was the cause of their 
later estrangement. 

Father Blanchet chose St. Paul, in Oregon, for the site of 
his mission. In 1839, while giving a mission at Cowlitz, he 
was informed that the Methodists were about to open a mis- 
sion at Nesqually. He forthwith despatched Father Demers 
to give a mission there before the Methodists arrived. Father 
Demers gained the good will of the Indians and arranged to 
have a chapel built at Nesqually. During the summer Father 
Demers gave missions at Forts Colvile, Okanogan and Walla 
Walla. In the meantime Father Blanchet again visited the 
Willamette and performed marriages and baptized Indians 
where Methodist ministers had previously officiated. 

The Methodists organized a temperance society to pervert 
those 'Catholics who attended their gatherings. A Catholic 
mission was soon built on the Willamette and the Methodist 
influence weakened. A further misdeed on the part of the 
hostile missionaries was the circulation of the literature of 
Maria Monk to excite the prejudice of the people against 
things Catholic. The calumny was quietly suppressed when 
the falsity of the disclosures became known. 

In 1839 the Flatheads sent Ignace a second time to St. 
Louis. The Indians stopped at Council Bluffs to visit the 
Catholic mission of St. Joseph, where Father De Smet, S. J., 
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who later volunteered to labor among the Indians of Oregon, 
met the delegation and gave them a letter of recommendation 
to his Superior at St. Louis. After obtaining the promise to 
send missionaries to them, the Indians received the Sacra- 
ments from Bishop Rosati and returned to Oregon. 

As early as 1833 the provincial Council of Baltimore peti- 
tioned the Holy See to give the Society of Jesus charge of 
the Indian Missions. It was approved by Rome in 1834. 
Bishop Rosati communicated on October 20, 1839, with the 
General of the Society in Rome and a few months later, 
March 1840, Father De Smet set out for Oregon. On the 
30th of June he met a band of Flathead Indians awaiting him 
at the rendezvous on the Green River. On this journey the 
Snake (Shoshone) Indians received their first instructions in 
the Catholic faith, After two months of arduous labor 
among the Flatheads, Father De Smet returned to St. Louis. 
On August 15, 1841, accompanied by Father Nicholas Point 
and Gregory Mengarini, he returned to Oregon and estab- 
lished the mission of St. Mary in the Bitter Root Valley. 
While this work was in progress a delegation of Coeur 
d’Alene Indians visited Father De Smet to obtain a priest 
for their tribe. About the same time the Pend d’Oreilles 
and Nez Percés likewise came on a similar mission. They 
all obtained instructions although the Black Foot Indians 
alone, among whom Father Point labored, would not be con- 
verted, and to this day they remain pagans. 

While the missionaries were engaged in their spiritual 
activities, Oregon was undergoing internal political changes. 
The tendency toward provisional government, however, can- 
not be considered apart from the stand taken by Father 
Blanchet. The country, we must bear in mind, was jointly 
occupied by the United States and Great Britain. The Hud- 
son Bay Company enjoyed many advantages under the 
charter granted by the British Government. The guarantee 
of commercial rights was unrestricted and it was invested 
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with the power to exercise police protection within its do- 
mains. The Americans, on the other hand, had no pro- 
tection despite the frequent petitions that were sent to Con- 
gress to extend protection over American enterprises in the 
Oregon territory. 

The issue was hastened by the death, February 15, 1841, 
of apioneer stockman. As there was no government where- 
by his estate could be disposed of, a meeting was called recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee to make a constitu- 
tion and prepare a code of laws to provide for contingencies 
of this kind. At the same time a resolution was passed 
which provided that settlers north of the Columbia River, 
excepting employees of the Hudson Bay Company, might 
avail themselves of the protection of the proposed govern- 
ment. At asecond meeting held for the election of officers, 
Father Blanchet against his will was elected chairman. The 
purpose of the electors in choosing Father Blanchet was to 
obtain the good will of the Canadians living among the 
Americans. South of the Columbia River there were about 
one hundred and forty Americans and sixty Canadians, the 
latter subjects of the Canadian Government. At a third 
meeting, held in June, 1841, the committee failed to report 
because Father Blanchet who was chairman did not favor 
the movement toward provisional government. So-called 
historians made this a theme of their disparagement of Father 
Blanchet. W. H. Gray had not wished for a better example 
to criticise popish priests. However, the reasonableness of 
Father Blanchet’s stand in this affair was irrefutably demon- 
strated by his successor, who accomplished nothing, while the 
plan for a provisional government failed. Lieutenant Wilkes, 
an official of the United States in charge of an exploring ex- 
pedition on the Pacific Coast, commended Father Blanchet 
for his prudence. 

Toward the close of 1841, Father De Smet while journey- 
ing from the Bitter Root Valley to Fort Colvile stayed with 
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the Kalispel tribe to instruct and teach them prayers many of 
which they had already learned from the Flatheads. The 
Methodists had during the summer of that year made an un- 
successful attempt to disparage the Catholic missionaries 
among these tribes. A letter written by Mrs. Whitman at 
a later date (1842) discloses the antagonism of the Metho- 
dists. Doctor Whitman, whose sentiments she expresses 
with regard to interests of Oregon, considered the “ prosper- 
ity of the cause of Christ on the one hand and the extension 
of the powers and dominions of Romanism on the other. 
Romanism stalks abroad on our right hand and on our left, 
and with daring effrontery, boasts that she is to prevail and 
possess the land. Iask, must it beso? The zeal and energy 
of her priests are without a parallel, and many both white 
men and Indians, wander after the beasts. Two are in the 
country below us and two are above in the mountains.” The 
priests referred to as being below were Fathers Blanchet and 
Demers; those above, Fathers De Smet and Point.” 

In April, 1842, Father De Smet set out on a thousand 
mile journey to Vancouver en route preaching to the Kort- 
enais, Kalispels, Coeur d’Alene, Spokane and Okanogan In- 
dians. At Vancouver Father De Smet met Father Demers 
and thence proceeded to the residence of Father Blanchet, 
Vicar-General at St. Paul. After deliberating on their plans 
Father Demers was sent to establish a new mission in New 
(Caledonia (British Columbia) ; Father Blanchet remained at 
St. Paul and Father De Smet was to leave Oregon for St. 
Louis and Belgium to obtain missionaries and further 
financial assistance. 

In 1842 one hundred twenty-five American immigrants 
arrived in Oregon. Only half their number remained, the 
rest having set out for California. In the fall of 1843 an 
immigration of nine hundred, from Independence, Missouri, 


2 Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, Edwin V. O’Hara, p. 79. 
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passed into Oregon. Doctor McLoughlin provided seed 
wheat for their next harvest and meanwhile gave them suffi- 
cient supplies to sustain them. All this was done against 
the regulations of the Hudson Bay Company which rather 
discouraged the migration of settlers upon its fur-lands. In 
1844 another company of fourteen hundred, with exhausted 
stores, arrived and were also compelled to depend upon 
Doctor McLoughlin’s hospitality. Finally, in 1845, three 
thousand others found their way to the Columbia head waters 
and then to Fort Vancouver. 

This epoch of Oregon history extending over a period of 
four years, from 1840-1844 is often referred to as the 
“ foundation of American ascendency.” * It was not a poli- 
tical movement sponsored by any party to further its interests 
rather “the annual influx of immigrants .... was made 
possible by the grand humanity of Doctor McLoughlin, who 
extended over them his protecting hand saving them from 
savages and from famine, caring for their sick, furnishing 
them supplies of food and clothing, and shelter for the winter 
and providing them with seed grain for the spring.’ * But 
the enemies of Doctor McLoughlin, who now eagerly ac- 
cepted his hospitality, defrauded him of his just claims in 
Oregon. They accused him of having held the country 
under his sway “ by violence and dint of threats ” and asserted 
that a number of American citizens have been driven from 
Oregon for fear of having the Indians set upon them.° 
There is little to be said on this score; for those, who so 
bitterly hated Doctor McLoughlin, miserably failed, as the — 
following pages bear witness. 

From the time of their establishment in Oregon, there was 
discontent among the Methodists. On this point Professor 


8 Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, Edwin V. O’Hara, p. 95. 
4O’Hara, Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, p. 95. 
5 O’Hara, Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, p. 115. 
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Bourne seems to be at variance with Wm. I. Marshall, 
especially in the matter of conduct of the Reverend C. Eells, 
who “knew all about the quarrels.”°® In a letter dated 
March 1, 1842, the Reverend C. Eells states that at the 
seventh annual meeting of 1841 (after six or seven recon- 
ciliations) he had “sat from six to eight hours, with few 
minutes cessation, acting the part of a third person between 
the parties and fondly hoped that a settlement was made 
which would be permanent, but have since been distressed 
to learn that if a bar was that time put up it has since been 
let down.” * From May 16 to June 8 of that year when 
the seventh or eighth reconciliation, which required eight 
days, was made, 'C. Eells was present. 

The American Board received letters of complaint from 
W. H. Gray, Doctor Whitman, Rev. C. Eells, Cornelius 
Rogers and Rev. A. B. Smith recommending the recall of 
Spalding to the States. In 1842 the Board decided to close 
three of the four mission stations and ordered Whitman, 
Gray and Spalding to return to the States. A meeting was 
. called on September 26, 1842, by the missionaries to decide 
on the action of the American Board. When two days had 
passed, and the matter was yet unsettled, Whitman was 
authorized (because he could not be dissuaded) “ to go to the 
States,” says Marshall * “ not on any political errand, but, as 
the only document he took with him from the three men who 
remained associated with him in the mission distinctly de- 
clared to confer with the committee of the A. B.C. F. M.® 
in regard to the interests of the mission.” 

About this time a large band of immigrants arrived in 


6 Wm. I. Marshall, Marcus Whitman, 1, Annual Report of Am. Hist. 
Ass. for 1900. 

7 Tbid. 

8 Wm. I. Marshall, Marcus Whitman, Am. Hist. Annual Report, 1900, 
Volo tp. 228. 

9 American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. 
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Oregon having as its leader Doctor White. There was a 
report made to the missionaries that another company would 
come during the following year. To abandon the mission 
stations at this time, especially when immigrants were com- 
ing, seemed unwise. However, if the work were to continue, 
more generous support was needed. ‘Missionaries and lay- 
men for the varied duties connected with the stations were 
desired. There was also need of protection as well as of 
supply stations. Hence it was considered necessary in their 
distress to seek a reversal of the decision of the American 
Board. This was the persuasion of Doctor Whitman, the 
precedent of a most important nature, to save the mission 
stations, as he left Oregon. At Washington he presented to 
Secretary of State Webster an appeal for the needs of the 
immigrants. After gaining his object from the American 
Board he again returned to Oregon. 

Father De Smet, after a two years stay abroad, returned 
on July 21, 1844, on the Infatigable. nthe same ship came 
four priests, one lay brother, and six sisters of the order of 
Notre Dame de Namur. They started at once accompanied. 
by Father Blanchet and some of his parishioners for St. Paul. 
About the 17th of August they came in sight of the Willa- 
mette which was to be their new field of missionary labor. 
The Methodist enterprise there having failed as an Indian 
mission, Father De Smet was offered the option of purchas- 
ing their academy. However, he chose a more suitable loca- 
tion on the Willamette for the mission of St. Francis Xavier. 

During the absence of Father De Smet, Father Demers 
journeyed north to Fort Langley on the Frazer River. Father 
Blanchet established missions for the Indians at the Clack- 
amas, Willamette Falls (Oregon City) and the Cascade settle- 
ments. Father Demers, after opening a mission in New 
Caledonia journeyed to Fort Alexander, on the Frazer River, 
and later to Fort Stuart, on Stuart Lake. Toward the close 
of 1842 he returned to Fort Alexander, where he made 
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arrangements for building a. chapel, and early in the spring 
of 1843, arrived at Vancouver. While Father Demers was 
absent, Fathers Langlois and Boldin came to St. Paul. The 
latter, in 1843, established a mission at Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island, while Father Langlois was sent to Willamette 
Falls to found a new mission for the Indians. 

On December 1, 1843, the Oregon country became a Vic- 
ariate Apostolic. Father Blanchet was appointed Vicar 
with the title of Philadelphia in partibus. He was con- 
secrated on July 25, 1845, by the Right Reverend Ignatius 
Bourget, Bishop of Montreal. In his Historical Sketches 
one finds a summary of the work during 1838-1844 in the 
Northwest. ‘With few exceptions ‘‘ the Indian tribes of the 
(Puget) Sound, Caledonia (British Columbia), and several 
tribes of the Rocky Mountains, and of Lower Oregon, have 
been converted. Nine missions had been founded, five in 
Lower Oregon and four at the Rocky Mountains. Eleven 
churches and chapels had been erected, five in Lower Oregon, 
two in Caledonia, and four at the Rocky Mountains. One 
thousand ‘Canadians, women and children, had been saved 
from the imminent perils of losing their faith.’*° The 
number of missionaries had increased to fifteen. Academies 
and schools for boys and girls were for the most part super- 
vised by the Religious of the Notre Dame de Namur.** 

On August 16, 1846, when his missionary days in Oregon 
had ended, Father De Smet left St. Mary’s mission among 
the Flathead Indians. Some have accused him of hostility 
to the United States and have charged that he would have 
preferred to see the Oregon Country ceded to Great Britain. 
That Protestant missionaries circulated this calumny is ap- 
parent from a letter written November, 1846, by Doctor 
Whitman from Waiilatpu: “ The Jesuit papists would have 


10 Edwin V. O’Hara, Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, p. 99. 
11 [bid. 
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been in quiet possession of this the only spot on the western 
horizon of America, not before their own. It would have 
been but a small work for them and their friends of the 
English interests, which they had fully avowed, to have 
routed us, and then the country might have slept in their 
hands forever.” 

In 1836, Doctor Whitman established a mission at Waiil- 
atpu among the Cayuse Indians. /He served as general man- 
ager and medical adviser of the Indians, while his mission 
was used as a hospital, an orphan asylum, and a refuge for 
the disabled. For a time the mission had some success, but 
it never flourished. With the increase in population, it is 
said, the Indians became suspicious of the white men. Dise- 
ases, peculiar to the immigrants, spread like an epidemic 
among them, carrying off many members of the tribes. 
Doctor Whitman tried, but in vain, to cure the afflicted In- 
dians. The situation became critical when Joe Lewis, a half 
breed maliciously suggested to the superstitious Indians that 
Whitman was poisoning them in order to obtain their lands. 
There was a distrust of the Doctor, and not a little resent- 
ment, a feeling which grew until it finally culminated in the 
massacre of November 29, 1847. Doctor and Mrs. Whit- 
man and twelve others were cruelly murdered, while fifty- 
three, most of them women and children, were taken prison- 
ere.* 

When Father Brouillet, the Vicar-General, came the fol- 
lowing day to baptize the sick Cayuse children, he heard for 
the first time of the horrible deed. On the morning of the 
third day, while the murderers still lurked about the Metho- 
dist mission, Father Brouillet buried the bodies of the ill- 
fated victims, and at once set out to warn Mr. Spalding of 
the danger of remaining in that place. A Cayuse Indian in- 


12 Q’Hara, Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, p. 108. 
18 William I. Marshall, Vol. II, p. 38. 
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sisted on accompanying him. When they found Spalding, 
Father Brouillet pleaded with the Indian to spare his life, 
but not daring to assume the responsibility the Indian sought 
the counsel of the murderers. Father Brouillet then dis- 
closed the treacherous crime, and giving him his own food, 
begged Spalding to hasten away. Father Brouillet had gone 
but a few miles when the Cayuse Indians overtook him in 
search of the minister. Bishop Blanchet of Walla Walla 
later assembled the Indian chiefs, denounced their bloody 
misdeeds, and demanded the release of the captives. When 
chief factor Ogden of Fort Vencouver was informed of the 
massacre he at once set out to rescue the captives. After 
promising the chiefs that he would prevent war, he returned 
on December 29, 1847, with the women and children to Fort 
Walla Walla. 

Why the Reverend Spalding, after reaching a place of 
safety, so bitterly reviled Bishop Blanchet and Father Brouil- 
let is best explained by The Oregon Statesmen which de- 
scribes him as “‘ A lunatic upon the subject of Catholicism.” 
The Rey. A. B. Smith writing on September 28, 1840, to the 
American Board “ recommended that Spalding be recalled 
to the States. . . . From what I have seen and know of him 
I greatly fear that the man will become deranged should any 
heavy calamity befall him.” Doctor Whitman, who was a 
physician, held the same view.** Doctor Spalding himself 
wrote on January 24, 1848, to the Reverend D. Greene, ad- 
mitting that “‘ Most of these murderers were from the camp 
of Joseph who, you will recollect, was one of the first two 
received into our church and who up to this event, has sus- 
tained a good christian character.” Another offender was 
“ Hezekiah, the principal Cayuse chief and one often men- 
tioned in my letters as one of our most diligent scholars, three 
winters in our school at Clear Water and a member of our 
chore. °F 


14 Marshall, Marcus Whitman. 15 Marshall, Vol. II, p. 204. 
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Seven months after the unfortunate event, in July, 1848, 
there appeared in The Missionary Herald, the official publica- 
tion of the American Board, the following obituary notice: 


Doctor Whitman was born in Rushville, in the State of New 
York, September 4, 1802. He joined the church in that place in 
January, 1824, though he dated his conversion from a revival in 
Plainfield, Massachusetts, in 1819. He gave himself to the 
missionary work in 1834. In February, 1835, he went to 
Oregon for the first time. Having returned the same year, he 
was married in February, 1836; and in the following month he 
set out, a second time, for his chosen field of labor. He made 
a visit to the Atlantic States in the Spring of 1843, being called 
hither by the business of the mission. He was a diligent and 
self-denying laborer in the work to which he consecrated his 
time and energies. In the last letter received from him, he 
described at considerable length his plans and hopes in regard 
to the Indians showing his interest not only to the Cayuses but 
in more distant tribes. 


The above is a brief account of the life and work of Doctor 
Whitman, but in it there is not the slightest mention of the 
idea of his saving Oregon. A letter written on September 
29, 1842, by Mrs. Whitman, while her husband was prepar- 
ing to go to her brother and sister at Quincy, Illinois, gives 
the reason for his ride: ““ He wishes to reach Boston as early 
as possible, so as to make arrangements to return next sum- 
mer if prospered. The interest of the missionary cause in 
this country calls him home.” *® 

Whitman was at Fort Walla Walla, on October 4, 1841, 
when the report of the Red River settlers was made known to 
the traders. In a letter dated November 11, 1841, thirty- 
eight days after the settlers arrived, Whitman, without the 
least concern wrote that “ A large party of settlers, as half- 
servants of the Company, were at the time at the fort on their 
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way from Red River to settle on the Cowlitz.” The quoted 
words were in parenthesis... It was exactly a year later, 
October 3, 1842, when Whitman started for the States. 

The origin of the Whitman legend followed upon the filing 
of the claims against the United States of the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Puget Sound Agricultural Company. In 
1869, after the matter had been referred to a commission, 
the companies received $650,000. This greatly provoked 
the Reverend Mr. Spalding, because the American Board had 
received nothing despite its large claim of $40,000 for the 
losses sustained in the Whitman massacre. 

On May 2!5, 1865, twenty-three years after the ride of 
Marcus Whitman, the legend first appeared in the California 
publication of the Congregationalists. The Reverend H. 
H. Spalding wrote a series of articles on the Oregon mis- 
sions in which he embodied the legend. In the tenth and 
eleventh installments ending November 9, 1865, the story 
is fully developed and Whitman is at once proclaimed 
America’s greatest patriot. Later the story was inserted in 
the Senate Executive Document No. 37, Forty-first Congress, 
third Session. It is strange, to say the least, that, between 
1843 and 1865, not one word can be found in the files of 
correspondence of the American Board regarding the Whit- 
man story. It is of still greater interest to note that men 
like W. H. Gray, the Reverend 'C. Eells, and others, who, 
recommended that Spalding be recalled to the States in the 
early days of the mission, should afterward prove themselves 
zealous defenders of the legend. Surprising as this may be, 
there are several other incidents inseparably connected with 
the activities of the Methodist missions, as the “ Oregon 
land fraud,” the duplicity of ‘Samuel Thurston, elected 
through the efforts of the mission (Methodist) party terri- 
torial delegate to Congress for Oregon,” who “ kept things 
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in the dark ” in Washington and Oregon, meanwhile urging 
the passage of the Oregon Donation Land Bill.** Things 
were kept in the dark long enough to defraud by law Doctor 
McLoughlin of his just claims. Of these misdeeds the Rev- 
erend Myron Eells presumably knows nothing, but Hatha- 
way, who jumped McLoughlin’s claim and conveyed to the 
Oregon Milling Company “ all his rights (sic) to the island, 
and further undertook to defend the title against all persons 
(the Lord excepted),” *° likewise the Reverend Alvin Waller, 
who retained legal counsel to cover his fraud, certainly did 
know. 

In his history of Oregon (American Commonwealths) 
Doctor Barrows opens the episode of the Whitman story with 
an account of four Flathead Indians who, in quest of the 
white man’s Book, had come many thousands of miles to St. 
Louis. They went to General Clark, but he could give them 
none that was in their tongue. Two of the old men died at 
St. Louis. The remaining two set out for the wilderness 
where another took sick and died, so that only one returned 
to their tribe to report their failure. “On this question ”’ 

. says Barrows, “ The Indian destiny and of all Oregon 
turned.” He adds that “ the visit of the four Nez Percés to 
St. Louis was a sharp criticism on the methods of the Roman- 
ists in planting (Christianity in North America and on the 
Hudson Bay Company in restraining civilization.” °° Else- 
where in his book he states that the Reverend Mr. Spalding 
left Liberty, on the Missouri River, ‘“ with the Book” and - 
“a quart of seed wheat.” That the Oregon question turned 
on the wheels of a wagon; that Webster and Ashburton could 
carry the boundary line only to the Rocky Mountains; that 
diplomacy, civil engineering, the two nations, England and 
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19 P, 112, ibid. 
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the United States, had to wait for the wagon. Finally that 
Dr. Whitman, Spalding, and their wives and wagons went 
across the country from Missouri to the Columbia River 
and had won Oregon. 

Writing of the immigration of 1843, Doctor Barrows 
speaks of Marcus ‘Whitman with the immense caravan of 
wagons, families and stocks, breaking the spell placed by Sir 
George Simpson and Mr. Grant, of Fort Hall, who asserted 
that wagons could not enter the Snake country. He in- 
quires, “Is Oregon worth saving?”’ and in reply mentions 
the emigrant scheme. The meagre knowledge of the country 
described it as a wild and inhospitable piece of waste land, 
unfit for white women and children. However, Doctor Bar- 
lows asserts that “ Webster used the information and the 
plan which Whitman took to his office “the ownership of 
the whole country was likely to follow the greater settle- 
ment and larger amount of population.” ** It was this great 
idea, according to Mr. Barrows, that was brought across the 
mountains by Whitman. 

It is not extraordinary, then, that Washington should 
wait for Whitman,” for ‘‘ Whitman ” says Barrows, ‘“ Was 
satisfied that the question was delayed”... . “He got the 
credit for saving Oregon.” Whitman made a visit to Bos- 
ton on missionary business, met his appointment with the 
emigrant bands on the Missouri border, led them to Oregon, 
and closed the controversy.” *° 

The political and economical question being thus disposed 
of, Doctor Barrows sought for a religious motive, which 
might readily explain the other two. He asserts that it was 
the intention of the Hudson Bay Company “ To intrust the 
Indians to the Jesuits for opposition to the Americans; that 


21 Letter of Webster to Everett, U. S. Minister to England. 
22 Barrows, Oregon, p. 220. 
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eight hundred half-breeds and employees be armed against 
any military force from the States.” * 

In discussing the details of the Whitman massacre, Doctor 
Barrows not only infers but actually claims that “ Many who 
looked on or stood afar off knowing it and not interfering, 
were white people and some of them the official servants of 
the church.” *® Father Brouillet was an “ official servant ”’ 
of the Catholic Church; Bishop Blanchet was Vicar-Apostolic 
of Oregon. Barrows further asserts that the christian mis- 
sions met with opposition, while those of the Catholics en- 
joyed special advantages, but that “ There is no necessity to 
charge that the Indians who killed the inmates of Waiilatpu 
on the specified occasion were directly incited to the act.” 7° 

The truth, for which Barrows had but little regard, has 
been sufficiently considered in the preceding chapters. Writ- 
ing of Barrows, Principal Marshall says: “ For six years 
just before throwing together his Oregon—for it was never 
in any proper sense written—he had his office as secretary of 
the Massachusetts Home ‘Missionary Society, i. e. in the one 
building in this whole world which contains, in the files of 
the Missionary Herald from 1830 to 1848 and in something 
like 4,000 pages of unpublished contemporaneous letters from 
Dr. Whitman and his associates in the Oregon ‘Missions the 
indisputable evidence that utterly annihilates every proposi- 
tion that Barrows advances as to the origin and purposes of 
Whitman’s ride.” ** Referring to this, Professor Bourne 
says Barrows “ Resisted the temptation to quote one word — 
Orit. 

Professor Edward Gaylord Bourne published, in The 
American Historical Review, January 1901, “ The legend of 


24 Oregon, passim. 
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‘Marcus Whitman.” It is as fine and exact a specimen of 
critical research as may be found. Bourne indicates how 
both the substantial and incidental statements fall far below 
the standard of truth. That this is not history, but rather a 
piece of fiction unsustained by any facts becomes evident as 
one investigates the subject. The story is as follows: 

“ About the first of October 1842, and during the period 
when the Oregon country was under the joint occupation of 
the United States and Great Britain, while Doctor Whitman 
was dining at a trading post of the Hudson Bay Company 
at Fort Walla Walla the news comes of the arrival of a colony 
of Canadians from the Red River Country. The assembled 
company is jubilant and a young priest cries out ‘ Hurrah for 
Oregon! America is too late, and we have got the country.’ ”’ 
There was no young priest, in September, 1842, in Eastern 
Oregon.” “ Whitman realized that if the Canadian immi- 
gration has really begun, the authorities at Washington ought 
to know it, and a counter American immigration ought to 
be promoted, so that when the joint occupation of Oregon is 
terminated, the presence of the majority of American settlers 
may turn the balance in favor of the United States by right 
of possession. The government must be informed of the 
value of Oregon and its accessibility by overland emigration. 
In spite of the protest of his fellow missionaries, he im- 
mediately starts for Washington, where he arrives March 
2, 1843, most opportunely to secure the postponement of 
negotiations looking to the surrender by pledging himself 
to demonstrate the accessibility of the country by conducting 
thither a thousand immigrants, which he does during the en- 
suing summer.” 7 

Professor Bourne, after a careful examination of the 
documents, found no trustworthy account of this story. 


28 Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, p. 151, Edwin V. O’Hara. 
29 Bourne, The Legend of Marcus Whitman. 
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That there was an interval of twenty years after the events 
took place and seventeen years after Whitman’s death be- 
fore the story was published gives further evidence of its 
arbitrary origin. It is thus questioned whether evidence, 
fortified by exact reasoning, is to be accepted, or the tra- 
ditions of friends be impugned. The testimony of the latter 
conflicts with historical facts. That the case in point was 
deliberate deception has been sufficiently demonstrated. 

The religious and sectarian struggle gave additional assist- 
ance to the ultimate solution of the controversy. We have 
treated of the motives that brought Doctor Whitman East in 
1842; reinforcements were very much desired, for the im- 
migrations into Oregon contained many Protestants; there 
was some apprehension lest Oregon should be won for 
Catholicism. This appears to have been the cause of his 
journey to the East. 

The account of that journey, the motives, and achieve- 
ments, as stated above, came from the pen of Doctor Whit- 
man’s colleague, the Rev. H. H. Spalding. The Oregon 
Statesmen, August 11th, 1855, describes Spalding as “ A 
lunatic upon the subject of (Catholicism, and not over and 
above sane on any subject.” (Father Brouillet, the Vicar- 
General of Walla Walla, answered the charge of Spalding. 
In a report of the causes of the Indian wars in Oregon and 
Washington, J. Rosse ‘Browne included Father Brouillet’s 
pamphlet. The tone of the Vicar-General’s reply, though 
it was fair and temperate, gave an account of the attitude of 
the Indians toward the missionaries of the American Board. 
The latter resented the assertions as slanders, but it was irri- 
tating to them, especially to Spalding to have the matter pub- 
lished in an official document. Thereafter he untiringly de- 
voted himself to bring the Catholics into disrepute. He 
wrote a pamphlet entitled: Early Labors of the Missionaries 
of the American Board, which he had published in Oregon 
as an Executive document—37 (Senate) Forty-first Con- 
gress, third Session. 
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In his endeavor to efface and disgrace everything Catholic 
he invented the legend of Whitman. Spalding was fully 
aware of the political issues connected with Oregon and knew 
how they could serve him in vindicating the missionaries. 
If he could turn the resentment of the people against the 
Catholics, it would be relatively easy to drive them out of 
Oregon. ‘What more effective plan could he devise than to 
demonstrate that Whitman “Saved Oregon to the United 
States,” but had to pay the price of his own blood; yet what 
a worthy offering this was that defeated the “ Jesuits and 
the Hudson Bay Company.” 

The examination by Professor Bourne convinced him that 
there was much interpolation on the part of the author of the 
legend. This led him to look into the credibility of Spalding. 

In a report of Elijah White, United States sub-Indian 
agent, there was recorded the burning of Whitman’s mill by 
unfriendly persons. Spalding in reprinting the incident in- 
serted in very bold words the following: “‘ The mill, lumber 
and a great quantity of grain was burned by Catholic In- 
dians, instigated by Romanists to break up the Protestant 
Mission, and prevent supplies to the on-coming emigration 
by Doctor Whitman.” *° 

What could have forced Spalding to tamper with an 
official document, unless it was to justify his assertions that 
‘Catholics were the instigators of the massacre? Barrows is 
more temperate for “There is no necessity,” he says, “to 
charge that the Indians who killed the inmates of Waiilatpu, 
on the specified occasion, were directly incited to the act.” ** 
Doctor Myron Eells, however, “Decidedly disagrees’ with 
Professor Bourne. He denies “that because Mr. Spalding 
and one or two others have made mistakes in their statements, 
the whole story is a legend, no weight being given to any 
other statements.” * 

30 Senate Executive Document No. 37. 13. Forty-first Congress 3rd. Sess. 
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Another instance relating to the Flathead Indians, who 
came to St. Louis to obtain the Book, did not escape the 
forgery of Spalding’s pen. ‘Dioctor White speaks of an old 
Indian chief, who stated that “\Clark pointed to this day, to 
you, and this occasion; we have long waited in expectation ; 
sent three of our sons to the Red River school to prepare 
for it.” *? Spalding thus restated the last part: “ Sent three 


of our sons to the rising sun to obtain the book from 


Heaven.”’ ** 


Professor Bourne questions the statement that Oregon 
could be won by the settlement of emigrants. Principal 
Marshall says in this connection that ‘“‘ The treaties of 1818 
and 1827 specifically guarded against any possibility of such 
a result,” ** Marshall cites the official documents of Gal- 
latin to Clay, of Edward Everett to Upshur, Calhoun to 
Pakenham, and of Buchanan to Pakenham, to disprove any 
assertions based on the question of the settlement of the 
Oregon controversy. 

Whitman secured a reversal of the decision given by the 
Mission Board. He asked that five or ten Christian laymen 
should accompany him, as their assistance would mean the 
““Counteracting papal efforts and influences.” °° 

Barrows declared that on his return to the West, Whit- 
man organized and led a thousand emigrants into Oregon. 
But in a letter from St. Louis dated May 12, 1843, Whit- 
man wrote: “ I found it my duty to go with the party myself.” 

That the religious activity of the Catholics was foremost 
in his thoughts is evident from a statement made referring 
to De Smet’s Indian Sketches. “ De Smet’s business in 
Europe can be seen, I think, at the top of the 23rd page of 
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Indian Sketches. You will see by his book, I think that the 
papal effort is designed to convey over the country to the 
English.” And in the same passage he said: ‘‘ We cannot at 
all feel it just that we are doing nothing while worldly men 
and papists are doing so much.” * 

Some time later,** referring to the conditions of affairs in 
the mission, he wrote: ‘“‘ We very much need good men to 
locate themselves, two, three or four in a place and secure a 
good influence for the Indians and form a nucleus of religious 
institutions and keep back Romanism. This country must 
be occupied by Americans or foreigners; if it is by the latter, 
they will be mostly papists.”’ 

In summing up the story of Marcus Whitman, Professor 
Bourne intimates with surprise that the legend ‘“‘ Should have 
been widely diffused and accepted.”’ At this time it does not 
appear as such, as the Catholic side of the question, which 
was designedly misrepresented by its prejudiced opponents, 
truthfully demonstrates. The story, though unhistorical and 
fictitious, was obstinately held by those who called themselves 
the friends of Marcus Whitman. Their attempts to con- 
tinue this misrepresentation of actual happenings for a short 
time held the field. 
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SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS, 
1855-1928 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SISTERHOOD 


VIII 


MoTrHER AGNES APPOINTED SUPERIOR GENERAL 
By BrsHop Woop—NeEw FouNDATIONS 


AFTER the burial of Mother Francis, Bishop Wood, who 
had instructed the religious community to assemble at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, authorized Father Grundner to tell the 
Sisters that an election would be held in the autumn to choose 
a Superior for the Sisterhood. In the interim he appointed 
Sister Mary Agnes to act as Superior General until the time 
of the election. 

In the course of the summer the Bishop of Buffalo, John 
Timon, wrote to the director of the Sisters, Father Grund- 
ner, that the Sisters in Buffalo would hold an election for 
their own diocesan community. This made it manifest that 
the intention of the Buffalo Sisters was to become an in- 
dependent community, governed by their own Superior, 
chosen according to the direction of the Ordinary of that 
diocese. This marks the beginning of the separation and 
distinct government of the two communities which were 
originally one. The Philadelphia Foundation was left with 
nine Professed Sisters and four Novices. They had two in- 
stitutions only—The Mother House and Novitiate at 505 
Reed Street and ‘St. Mary’s Hospital, Fourth Street near 
Girard Avenue. 

At this crisis Bishop Wood decided to exercise his epis- 
copal authority over the new Sisterhood. He, therefore, 
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confirmed the appointment of Mother Mary Agnes made 
during the summer and made her the Superior for the Sisters 
in Philadelphia. Sister Mary Agnes was fitted for this 
position by reason of her intimate association with Mother 
Francis. 

Father Antonine Grundner * was appointed by the Bishop 
to make this decision known to the Sisters. This he did 
February 10, 1864, the feast of St. Scholastica, which that 
year was also Ash Wednesday. The humility of Mother 
Mary Agnes, which is still the tradition of the community, 
and recalled in ecclesiastical circles during her long admin- 
istration, shrank at the thought of the responsibility; but 
under obedience, and trusting in God, she accepted the burden 
of administration as Mother Superior General an office which 
she held for the uninterrupted period of forty-two years. 
When the New Rule was submitted for approval in 1906, she 
resigned according to the Rule. 

The first official act of Mother Agnes was to appoint Sr. 
Mary Aloysia Mistress of Novices, her own charge since 
1859. The novices were four, in the novitiate at Reed 
Street; Sisters Mary Beatrix, Mary Edmunda, Mary Schol- 
astica, and Mary Benedicta.* These four made their pro- 
fession March 28, 1864. 

In June of the same year (1864), on the feast of St. 
Antony of Padua, Sisters Mary Clotilda Auer, Cleopha 
Gnant, and Dominica Schneider were received into the novi- 
tiate. Father Grundner officiated. 

September 2, 1864, the Sisters opened the second parish 
school committed to their care in the diocese of Philadelphia. 
This was All Saints’ in Bridesburg, then under the care of 


1 Bishop Wood, through Father Grundner, had informed Bishop Timon 
and the Sisters in Buffalo of an election in the autumn, and had requested 
the Sisters to send their votes for Superior General to him. 

* Sisters Mary Beatrix Adam, Edmunda Dorsey, Scholastica Schmeger 
and Benedicta Benz. 
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Father Mathias Meurer. Three Sisters were given charge 
of the school; Sisters Aloysia and Seraphica and one postu- 
lant. The first enrollment was forty boys and girls. The 
Sisters here, also, passed through the trials of great poverty 
but were never in dire want. Their confidence in Divine 
Providence was always rewarded by unexpected help. The 
district was mainly a farming country, the farmers then, as 
now, were not as a rule wealthy, though they were generous 
and kind to the Sisters. Before the end of the year the 
number of pupils had increased to one hundred twenty-five, 
and now, 1928, the school is still in a flourishing condition 
with an enrollment of 300 pupils. 

In 1864, almost contemporaneously with the opening of 
All Saints’ School, Bridesburg, a request came from Balti- 
more for Sisters to take charge of a hospital to be opened 
there. This request came from the Redemptorist Fathers. 
Father Joseph Clauss, C.SS.R., rector of St. Michael’s 
offered this foundation. Three two-story brick houses 187, 
189, and 191 North Caroline Street, and the ground ad- 
joining were given by Mrs. Catherine Eberhard for hospital 
use. The house, which had been a dwelling, had, of course, 
to be remodeled and fitted up for the needs and the con- 
veniences of the hospital. There were sixteen Sisters only 
in the Philadelphia Foundation; of the sixteen, four were 
sent to open the new house in Baltimore, after Mother Mary 
Agnes went to Baltimore to look over the grounds and find 
what were the prospects for this new work of charity. 

It appears now that the hospital was to be somewhat of a 
parochial establishment. It is recorded at any rate that 
Father Clauss announced to the congregation that the Sisters 
who were to have the management of the hospital were in 
the church, when he made these announcements ; and that he, 
himself, would go among the people to collect for the new 
hospital. The following morning he told the Sisters that as 
the result of his appeal, the first gift had been brought in by 
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a boy of the parish. This first gift was a large bag of coffee 
for the hospital. In the meantime the house was being re- 
modeled and fitted up for hospital purposes. 

September 25, 1864, four Sisters were sent to Baltimore 
to open the new hospital: Sister Mary Walburga, superior ; 
and Sisters Mary Clare, Mary Crescentia, and Mary Scho- 
lastica. While the necessary alterations were being com- 
pleted, the Sisters lived in the home of Mrs. Eberhard. They 
spent their time in sewing and getting ready the supplies 
that would be needed for the new institution. 

Forty cases were treated at the hospital the first year, 1865. 
In 1867, the demand for increased accommodations obliged 
the purchase of a tract of land for $6,000. The new hos- 
pital was ready for occupancy December 12, 1872, with a 
capacity of 128 beds. 

In the autumn of 1866, death visited the community for 
the third time. Sister Juliana Lambert who had been one of 
the early associates with Mother Mary Agnes, received in 
1865, died unexpectedly at the Mother House in Reed Street. 
She was buried from St. Mary’s Hospital, September 8, the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


IX 
FURTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE SISTERHOOD 


Beginning with 1866 no year has passed during which the 
Sisters have not opened a new school, hospital, or institution 
of charity, or in which such institutions were not offered to 
be opened under their care. Among the schools accepted 
by the Sisterhood this year was St. Bonifacius’, Kensington. 
The school which was under the direction of Father William 
Gerdemann* was opened, under the care of Sister Mary 

2 This is the Father William Gerdemann who later entered into liti- 
gation with the Bishop to recover parochial salaries, said to be due him. 


He was defeated in the civil courts. Before his death, however, he be- 
came reconciled to the Church and received the Sacraments. 
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Agatha, Sister Elizabeth and a postulant, October, 1867. 
Due to conditions in the school which proved very disheart- 
ening, the community withdrew the Sisters from this mission, 
July, 1875. 

St. Mary’s School, Manayunk, was opened, January 22, 
1868. Sister Mary Aloysia, in charge, and Sisters Cecilia, 
and ‘Coletta began their work in the new mission which had 
its own peculiar hardships : Chief among the trials the newly 
arrived Sisters faced was the absence of the resident priest 
at St. Mary’s— Father Edward Rudolph Kuntzer, the pastor, 
was on an extended leave of absence in Europe. 

The community’s spiritual Retreats were held in Man- 
ayunk, at St. Mary’s, in 1869 and 1870. The one in 1869 
was conducted by Father F. Tschenhens, ‘C.SS.R., and was 
attended by thirty-nine Sisters. As St. Mary’s convent was 
small, the community was obliged to turn the classrooms into 
dormitories. All available furniture was pressed into service. 
The Sisters submitted cheerfully to inconveniences and spread 
mattresses on improvised frames over the desks. After the 
Retreat the Sisters returned to their respective convents, re- 
freshed in spirit, if not in body. 

The second Retreat in Manayunk was held during the sum- 
mer of 1870 and was preached by Father Schoeffler, C.SS.R. 
It was during this Retreat that Rev. Mother Agnes was told 
by Father Schoeffler of the plans in the diocese to sell the 
Glen Riddle Minor Seminary. From this time Mother 
Agnes kept in mind the purchase of the future Mother House 
which was realized one year later, as will be noted in its 
proper place. The Retreat in 1871 was held again at St. 
Mary’s Hospital as the previous ones had been from 1861- 
1868. 

One of the first missions outside the city of Philadelphia 
to be accepted by the Sisterhood was St. Joseph’s School, 
Lancaster, Pa. After Mother Agnes had completed arrange- 
ments with the pastor, Father Francis Neufeld, four Sisters 
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and one postulant began their work in St. Joseph’s: Sister M. 
Agatha, superior, and Sisters M. Bonaventure, M. Magdalen, 
and M. Ambrose. The school opened August 30, 1868, with 
an enrollment of one hundred twenty-two pupils. In the 
early days at St. Joseph’s, Lancaster, the Sisters were obliged 
to exercise great tact in enforcing school discipline, as the 
children had been spoiled for want of proper training; due, 
also, to the peculiar environment of the old provincial town. 
By patience and perseverance, however, the Sisters succeeded 
in winning the confidence and the affection of the children. 
The present parochial school is a valuable adjunct of the 
church. The enrollment at present (1928) is over 600 
pupils. 

That the Philadelphia foundation was prospering beyond 
the most sanguine expectations, was apparent, when, in 1869, 
the community was able to supply Sisters for three new mis- 
sions outside the diocese of Philadelphia. In January, 1860, 
Father Gaerber of St. Francis’ Church, Trenton, N. J., ob- 
tained three teachers for his school. Sisters 'Mary Hyacinth, 
Mary Francis, Mary Stephanie, and one postulant enrolled 
two hundred pupils. The school was not new; it had been 
in charge of the Sisters of Notre Dame who had been with- 
drawn by their community. The Sisters at St. Francis’ 
School were at first greatly annoyed by a demented religious 
fanatic. He used some incantations in an attempt to drive 
the Sisters from Trenton, but his efforts were fruitless. 

In the spring of 1869 Mother Agnes was requested to send 
Sisters to territory included in the diocese of Harrisburg. 
With the consent of Bishop Wood of Philadelphia and of 
Bishop Jeremiah Shanahan of Harrisburg, Holy Trinity 
School, Columbia, Pa., was opened September 4, 1869, with 
an enrollment of two hundred pupils by Sister M. Aloysia, 
superior, and Sisters M. Augusta, M. Alphonsia, and one 
postulant. Father William Pieper was pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity at the time of the opening of the school and for many 
years after. 
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Father George J. Pape, the first pastor of St. Mary’s, York, 
in the newly established diocese of Harrisburg, built a school 
of suitable dimensions and in 1869 obtained Sisters from the 
Mother House of the Third Order of St. Francis at Glen 
Riddle, Pa. ‘November 28 of the same year, Sisters M. 
Hieronyma (Jerome) and M. Chrysostoma assumed the task 
as teachers in the new parochial school with an enrollment 
of nearly one hundred pupils. The Sisters had to undergo 
many severe trials and inconveniences, since their living 
quarters consisted of only one room in the rear of the school, 
and an attic so arranged as to serve as a dormitory. These 
Sisters, pioneers as it were of the parochial schools of York, 
by enduring the great hardships and making many sacrifices, 
that indeed they must have made, laid the foundation for 
the splendid parochial school of which the present-day parish- 
ioners of St. Mary’s are reaping the fruit. 

At the beginning of the year 1870 the Philadelphia Founda- 
tion had schools in three dioceses : Philadelphia, Trenton, and 
Harrisburg. The Sisters were now called upon to exercise 
their influence over the Catholic youth of a fourth diocese. 

Bishop Thomas A. Becker, first Bishop of the diocese of 
Wilmington (erected in 1868) was confronted with many 
difficulties. The lack of teaching Sisters for the parish 
schools of the city was a matter of grave concern to him. 
An appeal to Mother Mary Agnes met with a prompt and 
generous response. 

September 29, 1870, Sisters Mary Walburga, Mary An- 
tonia, and Mary Ludovica re-opened St. Joseph’s-on-the- 
Brandywine, with an enrollment of sixty pupils. This 
school had been established many years before by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph who taught there until 1868, when Wilmington 
was separated from the diocese of Philadelphia. Then these 
Sisters were withdrawn, not only from Brandywine, but 
likewise from St. Mary’s, Wilmington, thus leaving only one 
‘ Sisters’ School’ in the new diocese—St. Peter’s, Wilming- 
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ton, taught by the Sisters of Charity. Father George Kelly, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s church gave the new community every 
assistance and encouragement in their work. The school, 
though never large, prospered, and is at the present time still 
in charge of the Sisters of St. Francis. 


x 
THE PURCHASE OF THE MINOR SEMINARY 


WHEN, in the year 1859, Bishop Neumann opened a pre- 
paratory seminary at Glen Riddle, Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania, where a large tract of land together with the build- 
ings of a young ladies’ academy had been purchased by him 
from an Episcopalian minister, he unconsciously paved the 
way for the future Mother House of the Sisterhood he had 
established in the diocese of Philadelphia. 

It is a tradition, vouched for by a lineal descendant of 
Thomas Dutton, the original owner of the present site of 
“Our Lady of Angels,” that Thomas Dutton, a member of 
the persecuted Quaker sect, came over from England with 
William Penn and settled here. Later Thomas Dutton ac- 
quired large tracts of adjoining lands. He built a log house 
down near the creek in 1682 or 1683. Spring floods de- 
stroyed this house. Dutton, then, erected a log cabin at the 
top of the hill (Ashton Ridge) the present site of the Con- 
vent. ‘According to tradition, the original cabin, or part of 
it, was preserved when the colonial mansion was erected on 
the site many years after. An eye-witness recalls that one 
of the rooms on the first floor of the “ Old Seminary ’’ re- 
sembled closely a log cabin, in fact, it seemed to be the 
nucleus of the building. 

About the year 1870, it was generally known among those 
interested in the community, that the Sisters of St. Francis 
were contemplating a real Mother House to take the place 
of the original cradle of the Institute. Mother Mary Agnes 
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who, as stated above, had heard of the proposed sale of the 
minor seminary, lost no time in communicating with Bishop 
Wood in regard to the terms. Bishop Wood’s advice in re- 
ference to the prospective purchase is seen in the following 
letter, written from Saratoga, New York, August 5, 1871: 


Rev. MotHer Mary AGNES, 
My dear child, 

As to the purchase of the little Seminary, I refer you 
to the Very Rev. Thomas F. Hopkins, president of Glen Riddle 
seminary (1868-1871 ), in whose hands I have placed its disposal. 
The first difficulty would be the daily Mass which you could not 
have unless a priest resided in the house. The second would be 
the confessor of the Sisters who would have, I suppose, to 
come from Philadelphia. It would be well for you to visit the 
place and to weigh the difficulties. 

I am very sincerely and respectfully, 
Your Serv’t Father in God, 
James F. Woop, Bp. Phila. 


Mother Agnes, acting on Bishop Wood’s advice, paid a 
visit to Glen Riddle, selecting Sister Mary Aloysia as her 
companion. ‘When the two religious arrived at Glen Riddle 
Station, it was impossible for them to find a conveyance to 
take them to the seminary. They began the walk over the 
rough roads and steep hills, nearly three miles to the semi- 
nary. They were soon overtaken, however, by a kindly dis- 
posed stranger who offered to take them to their destination 
in his two-seated buggy. Arriving at the door of the minor 
Seminary, they asked for admittance. ‘Very leisurely a maid 
opened the door and gave the Sisters what little information 
she could. The place was almost deserted. The students 
were on vacation; the caretakers were away for the day. 
Mother Mary Agnes and her companion went out to inspect 
the grounds; they were very much pleased with the site. 
The beauty of the country about them attracted them and 
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they noted the fertility of the soil on the well-cared-for farm. 
The grounds were not laid out artistically then as they are 
now; but the Sisters saw great possibilities for the future. 
The land is higher here than in the surrounding country, so 
much so, that looking eastward, one can see the distant 
Delaware sparkling like a silver bar in the rising sun. 

After making a general survey of the property, Mother 
Mary Agnes felt confident that she had, at last, found a 
suitable place for a Mother House and a Novitiate for her 
community. The purchase of the Seminary with adjoining 
land—z27 Acres, 2 Roods, 10 Perches—was concluded Sep- 
tember 11, 1871, when the Sisters of St. Francis paid the 
diocese of Philadelphia $12,000.00 for the land and build- 
ings. Much of the chapel furniture, some school furniture, 
a wagon, a buggy, a very lean horse, a cow, and a few chick- 
ens were included in the sale. Mr. John Moran who looked 
after the land in Seminary days consented to continue this 
supervision of the vegetable garden and the orchard for the 
Sisters. 

Bishop Wood heartily approved the Sisters’ purchase. In 
the meantime arrangements had been made between the 
Bishop and the Sisters and Father Gmeiner, who had been 
chaplain at St. Mary’s Hospital, to have him act as chaplain 
in the New Mother House. In a letter written in Phila- 
delphia and dated September, 1871, the Bishop says: “I am 
glad to hear that all are so well pleased with the new purchase 
in the country. ‘Please say to Father Gmeiner that I wish 
him to go there as soon as things are put in order.” 

“You ‘have our approbation for all the blessings, etc. you 
desire. For the Portiuncula Indulgence* please have the 


8 The “Pardono” or Portiuncula Indulgence was granted, upon re- 
quest of St. Francis, by Honorius III, October, 1221, at Perugia. In 
1223, the Pope confirmed the indulgence and extended the time. August 
5, 1480 (or 1481), Sixtus IV extended it to all churches of the first and 
second orders of St. Francis. 
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formula prepared by one of the Reverend Fathers and I will 
sign it.” 

Arrangements were now made to set things in order at 
Glen Riddle and make the home comfortable for the new 
occupants. On September 25, 1871, Sisters Eusebia, 
Christina, Apollonia, Helena, and a postulant arrived in Glen 
Riddle and began the work of fitting up the house as a con- 
ventual home. 

Owing to the pending sale of the Seminary, no repairs 
had been made on the buildings for some time past. With: 
the help of Mr. Moran and his workmen the place was soon 
transformed, and the Sisters began the clearing process. 
The poor nuns, an eye witness tells us, were terrorized by the 
rats and mice which had overrun the house and the barn dur- 
ing the summer while the students and their teachers were 
away. The Sisters’ furniture was slow reaching them, so 
they were obliged to encamp on the floor at night, a hardship 
not in the least mitigated by the thought of rats and mice 
running wild. The farm and garden were cared for by Mr. 
Moran. The Sisters supervised the planting of more fruit 
trees and ornamental trees and shrubs. Paths and roads 
were laid out; the whole place assumed a new appearance. 

The Seminary chapel, too, was renovated and made ready 
for the ceremony of the blessing of the house. The Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved in the chapel, although, as yet there 
was no thought of offering a home to a resident chaplain. 
The Sisters were obliged to walk to the church of St. Thomas 
at Ivy Mills, the home of the Wilson family, for Mass which 
they did on an average of four times a week. 

Father Grundner blessed the new Mother House and dedi- 
cated it to the service of religion under the title of St. Mary 
“ Our Lady of the Angels ”, October, 1871. Father Gmeiner 
left St. Mary’s Hospital where he had been chaplain and took 
up his residence in the Mother House. Bishop Wood’s con- 
tinued interest in the new home of the Franciscan Sisters is 
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shown by his letters written about that time. In one letter, 
dated October 23, 1871, he writes, “ When you have com- 
pleted your improvements, please, let me know, and I will 
appoint a time to visit the place.” 

Mother Mary Agnes was deeply interested in the new 
Mother House, and so it happened that unless she was called 
away on official business, she spent her days in beautiful, 
historic Glen Riddle. Like the Seraphic Father, she was an 
ardent lover of nature. Like him, too, her thoughts would 
rise logically and spontaneously from the simple things of 
nature to the Creator and provident Ruler of all. She had 
loved the vine-clad mountainside of her own native Switzer- 
land; she had admired the hardiness of tree and vegetable, 
struggling for their very existence on the steep slopes of those 
stern-visaged sentinels, the Alps. ‘She loved the animal 
creation—beasts, birds, and flowers—because she saw in them 
the work of their Maker. There was no phase of the physi- 
cal world that did not speak to her. 

Her motto was “ Pray and work’. Owing to the in- 
defatigable labor of the Sisterhood under her guidance, acre 
after acre was added to the original estate and now flower- 
strewn laws, and undulating fields sweep away to the south, 
a living testimony to the undaunted courage and the hard 
work of the older Sisters. The Sisters’ busy hours were re- 
lieved by regular periods of recreation, usually spent on 
the lawn during the summer and autumn seasons. 


xf 


First RETREAT AT GLEN RIDDLE 


In the summer of 1872, Our Lady of the Angels was suff- 
ciently improved to warrant the holding of a Retreat there. 
This gave some of the Sisters out on the missions their first 
opportunity of seeing their new Mother House and it proved 
an occasion to renew their fervor and their love for the 
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Sisterhood. Father Schoeffler, C.SS.R., who two years be- 
fore had called Mother Agnes’ attention to the property con- 
ducted the exercises of the Retreat. Bishop Wood had ex- 
pressed the desire to hold the closing exercises of the Re- 
treat, but was unable to attend, as we learn from his letter 
dated August 3, 1872, in which he says, “I regret that I 
cannot come to close the Retreat because I will be out of 
Philadelphia on August 12. 

“T have desired Rev'd. Father McConomy to place ‘ Our 
Lady of the Angels’ on the Forty Hours list, for the Second 
Sunday of August.” This would be for the year, 1873. 

That the Sisters reaped the greatest blessings from this 
Retreat, there can be no doubt. The convent of Our Lady 
of Angels always was, and still is an ideal spot for a spiritual 
renovation. Set in the midst of shaded, flower-decked 
grounds, overlooking broad acres of picturesque rolling 
country, it has few distractions and has much to inspire 
prayer and meditation. Here, indeed, “ Far from the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife”? may the busy world be for- 
gotten. 


XT 
Tue NorMAL ScHOOL AND NEw FouNDATIONS 


The new Mother House and Novitiate at Glen Riddle, 
would not have been true to the traditions of the old institu- 
tion, had not an opportunity for learning been provided with- 
in its sacred precincts. We have found that in its earlier 
history, the building had been used as a private boarding 
school for young ladies. Then, from 1859 to 1871 it was 
the home of students and aspirants to the priesthood. 

The old classrooms were renewed by a thorough cleaning 
and fresh paint. The school furniture, desks, chairs, etc., 
as has been noted previously, had not been removed at the 
general exodus of the seminarians and was now used in the 
Novitiate School. 
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As year after year the number of postulants had grown, 
and the demand on the Congregation for teachers became 
greater, it was apparent that a Normal School for the com- 
munity was imperative. Therefore, when the classrooms 
were in readiness, trained teachers from the schools of 
Philadelphia were engaged to direct the studies. The first 
of these teachers was Miss Keller who had gained experience 
as a parish school teacher in one of the Catholic schools of 
Philadelphia. She was succeeded in September, 1872, by 
Mrs. Anna R. Byrne, a public school teacher and graduate 
of the Normal School of Philadelphia, who devoted almost 
twenty years of her life to the training of the future religious 
teachers in Our Lady of the Angels. Mrs. Byrne always 
had a live interest in the teaching work of the Sisters, and 
when she was obliged to resign her office because of declining 
years, there were well trained and efficient teachers to take 
her place. 

By 1892, the problem of education had assumed such vast 
proportion in the diocese and throughout the United States 
that Mother Mary Agnes, acting on the advice of eccle- 
siastical authority, appointed one of the Sister Teachers 
director of Our Lady of the Angels Normal School. Her 
choice was Sister Mary Eberharda (Jones), a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Normal School for Teachers. Sister Mary 
Eberharda* had taught for five years in St. Mary’s, Wil- 
mington, Del. Results prove that this selection was both 
prudent and guided by the wisdom of divine Providence. In 
her course of thirty-four years director and Mistress of 
Studies in Our Lady of the Angels’ normal, she was an in- 
spiration for hundreds of young teachers preparing in the 
peaceful shelter of their novitiate for their future work in the 
schools. She is remembered as never refusing assistance 
when it was requested; always giving generously from the 
rich stores of accumulated knowledge. 

4Sister Mary Eberharda passed to her eternal reward July 16, 1926, 
lamented by the whole sisterhood. 
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SAINT FRANCIS HOSPITAL IN TRENTON — 1872 

When Sister Mary Hyacinth went to Trenton as superior 
of St. Francis’ School in 1869, she was instructed to keep in 
view the founding of a hospital there. The church in the 
diocese of Trenton at this time was suffering the after-math 
of a wave of bigotry that had swept over the church, there; 
and a schism that had affected Catholics at an earlier period. 
The time, therefore, for opening a hospital in Trenton was 
seen to be inopportune. The Franciscan Sisterhood in 
Philadelphia was too poor to give material assistance, so for 
a time it seemed that the hope for a hospital in Trenton would 
have to be abandoned. ‘“ The seed of an abundant harvest is 
ordinarily sown in the earth of self-abnegation.”” The good 
Sisters to whom this foundation had been recommended 
suffered and prayed; prayed and suffered. Finally God in 
‘His providence sent them that material assistance without 
which even the great St. Teresa always acknowledged she 
could not succeed. 

The first step toward real progress was taken when, after 
the permission of Bishop James Bayley of the diocese of 
Newark had been obtained for the erection of a hospital, 
Sister Mary Hyacinth sought the advice of Father Anthony 
Smith, Vicar-General of the diocese. (Trenton was a part 
of the diocese of Newark until July 15, 1881, when it was 
established as a distinct diocese.) Father Smith used his 
influence to further the good work of the hospital, and much 
evidence remains of his good will and practical counsel. In 
1870 a lot valued at $1800 was bought on Hamilton Street 
from Samuel K. Wilson who though not a Catholic was much 
interested in the hospital movement. When the first pay- 
ment of $500 was made on the lot, Mr. Wilson gave the 
Sisters a receipt in full, thereby donating $1300. 

The cornerstone of the new St. Francis Hospital was laid 
October 15, 1871. Father Grasseli, O.M.C., was delegated 
to perform the ceremony. May, 1874, the building was 
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practically completed and dedicated by Bishop Michael 
Corrigan, second Bishop of Newark, later Archbishop of New 
York (1885-1902 )—May 31, 1874. 

The new hospital, begun in poverty and the humble spirit 
of St. Francis, succeeded beyond fondest expectations. Dis- 
tinguished citizens of Trenton vied with one another in giv- 
ing material and moral support to the Sisters, and this sup- 
port continues even to the present day. 

In 1897, when the hospital had prospered for a quarter of 
a century, the Holy Father, Leo XIII, sent his blessing as a 
silver jubilee gift. St. Francis’ was the first of the hospitals 
in charge of the Sisters of St. Francis to receive the Pope’s 
blessing. A copy of this blessing is still preserved. A 
translation follows here: 

Rome, May 31, 1897 
Sister Mary Hyacinth: 

His Holiness on the occasion of the hospital jubilee, sends 
with fatherly love his apostolic benediction to you, the other 
Sisters and all belonging to you and the benefactors of the 


hospital. 
(Signed) M. Carpinat RAMPOLLA. 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, READING, PA. 


In 1873 when St. Francis’ Hospital, Trenton, was nearing 
completion, Father George Borneman of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, obtained permission of Bishop Wood to open an in- 
stitution for the sick of his parish. This was the beginning 
of the new St. Joseph’s Hospital, Reading. The building — 
was formally opened and blessed, August 26, 1873. Sisters 
Mary Walburga, Mary Margaret, and Mary Paul were 
placed in charge of the hospital. 

In 1881, foundations were laid for a new hospital building 
on ground west of Birch Street adjoining the original hospital 
on the old Vollmer grounds. The cornerstone of this build- 
ing was laid May 10, 1885, and the hospital blessed by Arch- 
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bishop Ryan of Philadelphia, May 24, 1886. Through the 
generosity of Father Edward McKee,’ chaplain of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Reading, 1883 to 1891, ground was pur- 
chased for $111,000, in 1889, for the site of another wing to 
the hospital. 

Mother Mary Agnes lived to see St. Joseph’s, Reading, 
prosper beyond all expectations of 1873. She lived to see 
the erection of a fine new home for the Nurses of the Train- 
ing School which was blessed by Bishop, later Archbishop 
Prendergast, Sunday, December 30, 1900. 


XIII 


A New CHAPEL oF Our LaApy oF THE ANGELS 


AFTER a residence of a few years in Our Lady of the 
Angels, it became evident to the Sisterhood that the seminary 
chapel had become too small for the growing community; 
this was especially true of the summer months when retreats, 
investitures, professions, Forty Hours, and other functions 
brought a greater number of Sisters to the home of sacred 
memories of the novitiate and training school. Archbishop 
Wood was pleased to give his sanction to the erection of a 
new chapel, but reserved to himself the privilege of selecting 
the location and determining the dimensions of the new 
building. 

The site selected by Archbishop Wood was ground occu- 
pied by the stable and barn. These buildings of the stable 
and barn dated probably to a time earlier than the time of 
the purchase of Glen Riddle and the Seminary. It was to 
the right of the Minor Seminary, now the Sisters’ convent 
as we come out of the front entrance, and lay between the 

5 Father Edward McKee was chaplain of the 116 Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, from the outbreak of the Civil War 1861 to September 
11, 1862, when he was obliged to resign on account of ill health. He, 


later, received an appointment to St. Lawrence church, Catasaqua where 
he was active as pastor from 1863 to 1883. 
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main building and a new home for the Professed Sisters, 
erected in 1879. This site has a history of its own. It is 
said to be the very spot on which General Cornwallis en- 
camped when pursuing Washington, September, 477 Tas 
the latter was endeavoring to save Philadelphia from an 
attack by Howe. It is highly probable that Washington en- 
camped, also, somewhere in the vicinity. 

The site of the future chapel having been selected, a new 
location had now to be found for the stable and barnyard. 
A piece of land directly opposite the seminary was acquired 
by purchase from John A. Sinex for $5800, January 26, 
1874. Early in the spring of that year the building of a 
new stable and barn was begun, but it was not until the 
summer of 1877 that the horses, cows, and poultry could be 
removed to their new quarters. As soon as this was done, 
the ground for the chapel was cleared and ground was 
broken. The digging for the foundation was done the fol- 
lowing year, in the summer of 1878. On the feast of St. 
Francis, October 4, 1878, Mother Mary Agnes and the 
Sisters carried the first stones for the foundation from the 
woods to the southwest of the convent.’ Literally the 
Sisters laid the foundation for the present beautiful chapel 
structure. Like the valiant women of old they undertook 
the onerous task with an ardor engendered by zeal for the 
honor and glory of God. 

Work on the foundation was continued without interrup- 
tion so that May 18, 1879, the cornerstone was laid by Arch- 
bishop Wood. It was a festive occasion for the community. 
Many of the priests of the diocese attended the ceremony. 


6 There is a tradition that seems to be well founded, that General 
Washington with some soldiers occupied the seminary building, while 
preparing for the battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777. 

7 Delaware County, Pennsylvania, lies within the path of the Glacial 
Drift. Consequently, it is not uncommon to find large boulders and 
small stones scattered through the woods. 
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From that time the building of the chapel went on steadily. 
It was so far completed October 4, 1880, that the ceremony 
of giving the habit to a band of 21 Sisters, and Profession 
of 12 Sisters was held in the chapel. White muslin was 
stretched across the window openings to keep out, somewhat, 
the brisk October breezes. In some places where the scaf- 
folding had not been removed, the rough lumber was hidden 
by boughs of cedar and spruce. A temporary altar of rough 
wood was erected for the occasion and was, also, covered 
with white muslin. It is still told by living members that 
the wind blew through the chapel and freely distributed 
showers of plaster from above on the bare heads of the at- 
tending clergy; this caused many to leave before the cere- 
monies were over.® 

The election for Superior-General was also held on this 
same day, when Mother Mary Agnes was elected for the 
third term. The letter of the Archbishop authorizing the 
election is dated August 31, 1880, as follows: 


Rev. MorHer Mary AGNES, 
My dear child, 

The Mass on October 4th, Reception and Profession 
will begin at 9:30 A. M. I hope to celebrate the Mass and 
perform the ceremony myself. Ina few days I will D. V. send 
Mother a programme of all to be done, etc., from Saturday 
afternoon to Monday noon both concerning the election, the 
Reception, Profession, Examination, etc. 

I am very sincerely and respectfully, 
Your Serv’t Father in God, 
James F. Woop, Adp. Phila. 


8 The diocese of Philadelphia was raised to the dignity of an Arch- 
diocese, February 12, 1875. 
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XIV 


WHILE the chapel was under construction, Archbishop 
Wood promised Mother Mary Agnes a picture of St. Francis 
of Assisi (the Portiuncula) for the new chapel. It was to 
be hung over the main altar. The picture originally was 
placed over one of the side altars (St. Joseph’s) in the 
cathedral. The canvas, rectangular in form, had to be modi- 
fied to correspond to the Gothic arches of the chapel. His 
Grace wishing to fulfill his promise wrote from Philadelphia 
under date of September 30, 1880: 


My dear child, 

The picture of St. Francis Assisi (the Portiuncula)® 
will leave Philadelphia on Friday morning (tomorrow) by the 
train at 10 A. M. Please have a wagon at Glen Riddle to con- 
vey it to Mt. Alvern. 

Mr. Schonert will put it up in the new chapel tempor- 
arily. We will have the Frame, etc. prepared for the day of the 
blessing of the chapel in the Spring. 

I am very sincerely and respectfully, 
Your Serv’t. Father in God, 
James F. Woop, Abp. Phila. 


Mt. Alvern mentioned above in His Grace’s letter owes its 
name indirectly to a visit the Airchbishop paid the Sisterhood 
at Glen Riddle. The present Mt. Alverno, in its earlier his- 
tory “ Presbyterian Ford ” is a small station, on a branch of 
the Pennsylvania System, whose tracks are nearer to the 
convent grounds than those of the Media and Westchester 
branch. Although the change of name had been contemp- 


® In this painting the artist depicts a vision granted St. Francis of 
Assisi about October, 1221. One night while Francis was soliciting 
the conversion of sinners from God with great fervor, he was directed 
by an angel to go to the church (Portiuncula), where he would find 
Jesus Christ and His Blessed Mother, accompanied by a host of 
celestial spirits. Greatly rejoiced he went and prostrated himself to 
render due homage to the Majesty of the Son of God. 
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lated for a considerable time, the subsequent episode is said 
to be the immediate cause of the change: In August, 1878, 
His Grace of Philadelphia resolved to pay a visit to Our 
Lady of the Angels, notifying Mother Mary Agnes to that 
effect and directing his letter to “ Presbyterian Ford.” The 
letter never reached its destination. Imagine, then, the con- 
sternation of the good chaplain of the convent and the Sister- 
hood when a dilapidated farm wagon, on which the dignified 
form of the venerable prelate was discernible, drew up be- 
fore the convent gates. The situation was most embarras- 
sing to the Sisters. Explanations followed that led to a re- 
vival of discussions favoring the re-naming of the station. 
The choice of name was left to Archbishop Wood; where- 
fore, in a letter written in Philadelphia, dated August 11, 
1878, the Archbishop offers the following suggestions : 


Rev. MorHer Mary AGNEs, 
My dear child, 

I would suggest as the name of the station ‘ Mt. 
Alvern ” easily written, easily pronounced, and a good transla- 
tion into English of the Latin ‘ Alvernia”’, and the Italian 
= Alverno ”. 

James F. Woop, 
Abp. of Phila. 


Archbishop Wood expresses his gratification over his 
visit to “ Our Lady of the Angels”, October 4, 1880, as 
follows, in a letter written October 7, a few days after the 
ceremonies : 


MoTHer Mary AGNES, 
My dear child, 

I will not attempt to tell you how much consolation and 
joy I experienced in my visit to Mt. Alvern. I was much 
edified by the Postulants and Novices, whom you presented for 
admission. The election passed off to the great satisfaction of 
all; the Reception and Profession on Monday made on all 
present a most pleasant and, I hope, lasting impression. 
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Let us thank God for all these manifest evidences of 
His great love and mercy! 

Our holy Father St. Francis no doubt did his part in 
praying for us all, and no doubt to his affectionate and powerful 
intercession we owe our success in all we have attempted and 
achieved for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

Let us beg of God to enable us to imitate His poverty, 
patience, humility, obedience, and inexhaustible charity in word 
and work, that we may be made worthy to be partakers of His 
immense glory and eternal happiness in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Amen! Amen! Amen! 

With a copious blessing to all 

Believe me very sincerely 

and affectionately the most obedient 

Servant and loving Father in Xto. of all, 
James F. Woop. 


The chapel building, 75 ft. long and 55 ft. wide, was de- 
signed by the late Edwin F. Durang, Sr. It is of gray stone. 
The style of the chapel is Gothic, plain on the exterior; the 
stained glass windows and the interior ornamentation center 
in the Divine Presence of the altar. Decorative Gothic 
columns and arches divide the nave into a center and two 
side sections. The sanctuary occupies almost the entire 
transept. The Gothic detail is closely adhered to in niches 
and notches, finials and pinnacles. 

Almost all in the chapel—altars, pictorial glass-stained 
windows, statues, bells, in brief—all that would contribute 
to the greater honor and glory of God in this holy temple— 
are the gifts of friends. The main altar in the apse, a beau- 
tifiul marble altar was the gift of Father ‘Carter of the Church 
of the Assumption, Philadelphia. 

The convent bells that for several generations have called 
the Community to their religious exercises, have a history of 
their own. The oldest of these bells is not in the chapel 
tower proper, but is hung in a small belfry close-by. 
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Originally this bell came from Mexico. In 1855, however, 
Bishop Neumann bought it in Reading, Pa., had it trans- 
ported to Glen Riddle, and blessed it for the use of the Minor 
Seminary. The first bell in the chapel tower was blessed and 
named “ St. Catherine” by Father Joseph Wirth, C.SS.R., 
in 1881. More than two decades later, in 1904, Father 
Henry Stommel, late and revered pastor of St. Alphonsus’ 
Church, Philadelphia, presented one of thelarge bells of St. 
Alphonsus to the Glen Riddle Community. A little more 
material was added in a bell foundry in Baltimore and two 
bells were cast which were blessed by Bishop Prendergast, 
January 29, 1905. These bells were named ‘“‘ The Immacu- 
late Conception ” and ‘‘ St. Agnes ” respectively. 

A large tower-clock, the gift of a friend, was also installed 
that same year. 

Southward from the convent chapel about 120 ft. re- 
moved from it, is a spot that awakens many sacred memories, 
it is the Community cemetery. Reserving a spot for the 
interment of the deceased Sisters was contemplated early in 
the history of “ Our Lady of the Angels”. In 1873, Mother 
Mary Agnes must have asked the favor of Bishop Wood; 
for in the Community archives is a letter dated September 
15, 1873, in which the Bishop says: “ I do not object to your 
wish to have a community cemetery for the Sisters at Glen 
Riddle, but would desire to see and approve the location.” 

The first Sister laid to rest in the new cemetery was Sister 
Anna Garzia Fink who died at Glen Riddle, July 28, 1874. 
The second Sister buried there was Sister Mary Lidwina 
Weber, died November 28, 1874. 

Since the long-past days of 1873, many have been laid to 
rest in this peaceful God’s acre. There lie the mortal re- 
mains of three Superiors-General (taken in the order in 
which they died)—iMothers Mary Francis, Mary Agnes, and 
Mary Stanislaus. There rest also the bodies of four 
“Anointed of the Lord”. The first priest buried there, 
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August 16, 1876, was Father Antonine Maria Grundner, a 
Servite of Mary, late pastor of St. Alphonsus, and for the 
last fifteen years of his life, spiritual director and devoted 
friend of the Sisterhood. The same year, December 27, 
1876, Father John Gmeiner, the first chaplain of the Glen 
Riddle Convent died and was laid to rest by the side of Father 
Grundner. Almost twenty years later, March 7, 1894, 
Father Mathias Joseph Meurer who died as chaplain of the 
Glen Riddle convent was interred by the side of Father 
Gmeiner. Father Meurer was the priest who instructed 
Mother Mary Agnes prior to her reception into the Church 
and who ever remained her kind and fatherly friend and 
counsellor. The fourth priest to be buried in this sacred 
ground, October 31, 1925, was the late devoted chaplain of 
the convent, Father Cornelius F. Patterson. For more than 
a quarter of a century he said the community Mass in the 
convent chapel, dispensed the Bread of Life, and gave 
spiritual comfort to the sick and dying members of the con- 
vent. He had charge, also, of the lay men and women 
employed in the gardens, farms, and buildings. 


XV 


New Missions IN PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND AND 
DELAWARE 


OcToBER 2, 1871, three weeks after the purchase of the 
Glen Riddle Seminary, Mother Mary Agnes had the pleasure 
of accepting two additional schools for the Sisterhood. The 
first —'‘Sacred Heart, Allentown, of which Father Ernst 
Hiltermann was pastor—was opened October 2, 1871, by 
Sisters Mary Algatha, Mary Dorothea, and one postulant. 
The enrollment which was 80 pupils in 1871, has now (1928) 
reached 1200. 

The second school taken October 2, 1871, was St. Boni- 
facius’, St. Clair, Pa. Father Bernard Dornhege was the 
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pastor of St. Bonifacius; and Sisters Mary Ludigardis, 
Mary Hilaria, and Mary Stanislaus were the first teachers. 

Three new schools were opened by the Community in the 
year 1874: St. Mauritius’, Ashland; St. Fidelis’, Mahanoy; 
and St. Elizabeth’s, Philadelphia. 

Sisters Mary Antonia and Mary Fidelis were the first 
teachers in St. Elizabeth’s School. They commenced their 
work in two small rooms over the church, with an enrollment 
of fifty-seven pupils. In this school as in most of the early 
foundations, “Lady Poverty” reigned supreme; but God 
blessed the humble beginning. The number of pupils in- 
creased and reached its height in 1918, when the enrollment. 
was 1163 pupils; 506 boys and 657 girls. 

December 28, 1875, Holy Ghost School, Bethlehem, was 
opened with an enrollment of 40 pupils. In 1920, the en- 
rollment in this school reached its height; there were 650 
pupils enrolled. September, 1928, 550 pupils. 

St. Bernard’s, Doylestown, Pa., was opened February 2, 
1876. 

The first school in the diocese of Baltimore to be taken by 
the Sisterhood was St. Joseph’s, Fullerton, Md., opened 
January I, 1878. In the same year, September 8, 1878, St. 
Rose’s, Freehold, N. J., was accepted by the Community. 

A new work of charity was entrusted to the Community 
about this time. Bishop Thomas A. Becker of the Diocese 
of Wilmington, Del. took up the question with the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. Since the Sisters of St. Francis 
were teaching in the diocese of Wilmington, Bishop Becker 
requested that the ‘Sisters be permitted to take care of the 
orphan boys and destitute children in the city of Wilmington. 

A residence was found in the parish of St. James’, at 
Lovering Avenue and Dupont Street, to be the beginning of 
St. James’ Protectory. September 24, 1879, Sisters Mary 
Rosalia, Mary Leonarda, and Mary Assumpta began their 
work among the orphan boys and also taught them with 
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the parish children in the school attached to St. James’ 
Church. 

Bishop Becker was transferred to the see of Savannah, 
Ga., 1886. Bishop Alfred A. Curtis who succeeded Bishop 
Becker in the diocese of Wilmington, bought the present site 
of St. James’ Protectory, August 8, 1888, in a place called 
Reybold, about two and one-half miles from Delaware City. 
He secured a spacious dwelling surrounded by a ninety-two 
acre farm with orchard. 

Under Bishop John James Monaghan’s administration 
other improvements were made in the orphanage. A wing 
was added to the building and a beautiful memorial chapel, 
St. Catherine of Siena, built. The latter was the munificent 
gift of Miss Elizabeth Andrews of Baltimore who built the 
chapel in memory of her sister ‘Catharine, who died in Rome 
and to whom Bishop Monaghan, then visiting Rome, ad- 
ministered the Last Sacraments. 

‘Mother Mary Agnes found much comfort and joy in 
visiting St. James’ Protectory; especially in the autumn of 
the year, when she and Sister Mary Eusebia would spend a 
week or more, preserving fruits and stacking the larder for 
the ever-hungry boys. 

At the close of the spring term, 1879, the Sisters who had 
been teaching in St. Francis’ School, Trenton, were with- 
drawn by the Institute and in the following spring, March 
19, 1880, they were transferred to the new school “ Our 
Lady of Lourdes ”’, now known as the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, also in the city of Trenton. 


XVI 
THE First PRINTED RULE 


THE year 1880 marks a most important event for the 
Sisters of St. Francis in Philadelphia. Up to this year the 
Sisters had no printed Rule. The saintly founder, Bishop 
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Neumann, had given a body of written Rules to Mother Mary 
Francis in 1856. These rules had been copied and mani- 
folded in manuscript for the use of the different communities. 
The Sisters observed these Rules with great exactness. They 
were the first written norms for religious observance and 
fixed the order of work, and prayer, and recreation for each 
day. 

The growing number of Sisters made it desirable that 
each ‘Sister should have a copy of the Rule for her own per- 
sonal use. As time passed, points of observance and prob- 
lems arose that were not definitely provided for in the original 
written Rule of Bishop Neumann. Moved by a holy zeal 
for the best welfare of the Sisters, Mother Mary Agnes 
sought the advice and counsel of prudent and learned priests 
to direct her in preparing a body of Rules and Constitutions, 
based on those given by the Venerable Bishop Neumann, but 
so modified that they would be adapted to a generation which, 
though less vigorous in health, were just as strong in the 
spirit of their vocation and the will to devote their lives to 
Religion, as they who began the work and carried it on to 
its first hard-earned success. 

The work of revising the Rule was begun as early as the 
spring of 1875. <A revised manuscript copy was sent Arch- 
bishop Wood in October, 1875, and brought the following 
communication, written in Philadelphia and dated November 


6, 1875: 


I will with pleasure (as requested in your note of October 27) 
examine the Rule and Constitutions you propose to print and 
will correct and confirm them according to the light which God 
is pleased to give me. I think the General Superior should be 
elected for six years subject to confirmation of the bishop, and 
that local Superiors should be appointed by the General Super- 
iors. As to the Novitiate being always in Philadelphia, although 
probably desirable, I am not so clear. As the Sisters are sub- 
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ject to the Ordinary of the diocese in which they are, and cannot 
leave it without an “ Obedience ”, and as the Ordinary when the 
Sisters increase in number, might wish to have a novitiate in his 
own diocese, such a province might be offensive and inoperative. 
However, when the Rule is complete we may discuss this 
matter more maturely.’? 

(Signed) BisHor Woop. 


That the Rule was carefully examined and the different 
paragraphs for observance considered by the Archbishop is 
seen by the fact that it was not ready for print until 1880. 
In a letter to Mother Mary Agnes, July 5, 1880, Archbishop 
Wood gave the following instructions : 


I am happy to tell you that a portion of the Rule is already 
printed, and that the whole will be in the printer’s hands by the 
middle of the month. I have ordered three hundred copies and 
have prescribed the mode of binding. It will be impossible to 
have it ready for the 14th as you see from what I have already 
said. To read them through would take two or three hours, so 
that is impractical. The good Sisters etc. will read them 
leisurely with much more profit. 


(Signed) <Abp. J. F. Woon. 


After receiving the printed copies of the Rule from the 
Archbishop, Mother Mary Agnes wishing to show the appre- 
ciation of the Sisters for the kind interest shown, it was de- 
cided to send a substantial offering to His Grace. The Arch- 
bishop, however, returned the check to Mother Mary Agnes. 
The money was, then, applied to placing a beautiful mem- 
orial window in the chapel. This is the window in the 
sanctuary to the left, or the Gospel side. 

Archbishop Wood, with fatherly interest, guarded most 
vigilantly any encroachment upon the Rule that was now in 


10 Mother Mary Agnes had planned to have the newly printed Rule 
read to the Sisters assembled at the close of a Retreat, July 14, 1880. 
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operation. We learn this from a letter sent to Mother Mary 
Agnes, February 9, 1883. In this letter he says: ™ 


We grant the usual permission to dispense the Sisters from 
Fast and Abstinence when you think it prudent or necessary. 
The attempt to interfere with prescriptions of the rule is wholly 
unjustifiable. A dispensation from any part of it can be granted 
only by us, by you or the local Superioress duly authorized and 
by us alone. Any other practice would reduce the Rule to 
fragments. It cannot be tolerated. I will write more fully on 
this most important subject as soon as possible. As to the 
reading at meals, let the spiritual book be read as usual, and 
when the meal is nearly finished, not an entire chapter, but four 
or five paragraphs, I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

A thousand blessings to the Sisters and grace to adhere strictly 
to the Rule, on whose observance the stability and prosperity of 
the “ Third Order ” depends. 

(Signed) J. F. Woop. 


N.B. We would consider this attempt persisted in to change or 
in any way to interfere with the Rule a sufficient reason to with- 
draw the Sisters. 


Repeatedly attempts were made by those who felt they had 
certain jurisdiction over the Sisters to change certain sections 
of the Rule for personal or local convenience, therefore, the 
Archbishop issued the following letter on this subject, 
February 12, 1883: 


The observation of the Holy Rule in all its details must be 
strictly required from all the Sisters. No one can dispense from 
any of its prescriptions except those mentioned in the Rule it- 
self. In the Chapter on Mission Houses, whether in or out of 
the Diocese, Page 74, Parag. 6 we read :— 

“ The life of the Sisters among themselves, the maintenance 
of the discipline of the Order, the conducting of spiritual exer- 


11 The date of the letter, February 9, 1883, indicates that it was about 
the beginning of Lent; hence, the reference to dispensations. 
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cises, as prescribed by the Holy Rules etc. are solely and exclu- 
sively under the direction of the Local Superioress and that of 
the General Superioress. And in Parag. 11, Page 75: 

In the Mission Houses of the Order a change in the regular 
order of the exercises and mode of life may be allowed when 
this is needed; but the permission of the General Superioress 
and of the Archbishop or his delegate will have first to be 
obtained.” 

Mother Mary Agnes will please incorporate with this the 
substance of our former letter and communicate it to all the 
Sisters, whom may God bless for their fervor and fidelity. 

(Signed) James F. Woop, 
Abp. Phila. 


The year 1880 which was so replete with joy for the 
Sisterhood closed with the celebration of the first silver 
jubilee of one of the members of the community. December 
27, Sister Mary Clare, one of the pioneers of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Baltimore, observed the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of her first religious vows which were made December 26, 
1855. Though the celebration was marked by the utmost 
simplicity, the felicitations of the Sisters, offered after a 
High Mass in the hospital chapel, were none the less heart- 
felt. Sister Mary Clare died January 19, 1897, at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Baltimore. The Sisters who knew her 
still venerate the memory of her personality and her work. 

The years 1881 and 1882 were comparatively uneventful 
for the Institute. ‘At Glen Riddle the Sinex estate was pur- 
chased, adjoining the Sisters’ property. It contained a valu- 
able spring and a dwelling. The dwelling served as a home 
for aged women until March 8, 1912, when they were re- 
moved to more comfortable quarters. In 1881, August 30, 
St. Agnes’ School, in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, was opened. 
This was, then, in the diocese of Pittsburgh; now, since May 
30, 1901, in the diocese of Altoona. 

The following year, August 25, 1882, Mother Mary Agnes 
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accepted St. Mary’s School, Catasauqua, Pa., for the Com- 
munity. Archbishop Wood was apparently interested in 
this new foundation, judging from a letter directed to Mother 
Mary Agnes, July 4, 1882: 


May God bless the Retreats and all who make them! It 
would give me much pleasure to see the Sisters in Glen Riddle, 
if I could. 

Be sure to have a distinct understanding with Rev’d. Father 
Badde (the rector of St. Mary’s Catasauqua) as to the position 
of the Sisters, and if possible go to see the place in Catasauqua. 
As we have Sisters in Allentown and Bethlehem, I would prefer 
their going there, rather than other Sisters. 

(Signed) James F. Woop, Abp. Phila. 


XVI 
St. JosEpH’s HospiTaL, LANCASTER, Pa. 


SOME time between 1870-1880, Father P. Ignatius Sag- 
erer, a priest of the Order of St. John of God with the per- 
mission of the Bishop of Harrisburg tried to open an asylum 
of his order in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for the care of the 
poor and the suffering. The plan included a church which 
was to serve the twofold purpose of parish church and hos- 
pital chapel. On either side of the church he proposed to 
erect the hospital; one side for men, the other for women. 
He purposed to bring the Brothers of his Order to America 
to assist him in caring for the poor men and the hospital. 
For women patients he planned to secure the services of 
Sisters. The hospital for men was the only part of the plan 
that became a reality. The cornerstone of the new building 
was laid October 14, 1877, and the building finally completed 
and opened for patients under the patronage of St. Joseph. 
The Brothers of the Order of St. John began their work in 
the hospital. For some reason not known to us, the good 
work did not prosper. Father Sagerer became so heavily 
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indebted that he was obliged to withdraw the Brothers from 
Lancaster and close the hospital. 

It was at this crisis that Bishop Jeremiah Francis Shan- 

ahan, first incumbent of the see of Harrisburg, earnestly re- 
quested Mother Mary Agnes to purchase the hospital, as the 
property would otherwise be disposed of by sheriff sale. 
This request embarrassed Mother Mary Agnes greatly, since, 
on the one hand, she wished to follow the advice of Arch- 
bishop Wood who had conselled her against the Lancaster 
project; on the other hand, she wished to do what could be 
done for Bishop Shanahan. Then, too the Community funds 
were at a very low ebb, and she knew no one who would ad- 
vance money for her. 
’ Later it was decided, 1883, to purchase the Lancaster 
property. ‘Mother Mary Agnes consulted the administrator 
of the diocese (1883), the Very Rev. Maurice A. Walsh, and 
received his permission to undertake the new work at Lan- 
caster. This meant a new debt of $23,000, the money paid 
for the hospital property, for the Glen Riddle community: 

As soon as the transfer of property was made, Mother 
Mary Agnes sent Sisters to Lancaster to clean the house and 
to prepare it for hospital use. August 31, 1883, Sisters 
Mary Eulalia, Mary Mauritia, Mary Cecilia, Mary Johanna, 
Mary Barbara, Mary Regis, and a postulant formally opened 
the hospital under new management and began their minis- 
trations to the sick. 

During the early years the Sisters at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
experienced many hardships and were tried by disheartening 
circumstances. The stigma of the earlier failure of the hos- 
pital under the care of the Brothers of St. John of God re- 
mained as a heritage. Some anti-Catholic sentiment made it 
still harder for the Sisters to overcome this and live down 
prejudice. 

Notwithstanding their many trials and sorrows, the Sis- 
ters succeeded in establishing a flourishing institution, and 
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for many years past, hosts of friends have flocked to the 
material and moral support of the hospital. The Mennonites 
have to be numbered among the most interested of friends, 
for they not only reserve the best of the farm products for 
sale to the hospital, but, also send gratuitously to the sick 
whatever is not sold on market day. 

Bishop Shanahan, zealous for the spiritual welfare of the 
Sisters and the patients, appointed Father Mathias Meurer 
the first chaplain of St. Joseph’s Hospital. When Father 
Meurer was appointed to the chaplaincy of the Convent of 
Our Lady of the Angels, he was succeeded by Father 
Schmelzer. 


NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF CATHOLICISM IN 
HOLMESBURG AND NORTHEAST PHILADELPHIA 


BY JOHN W. MCFADDEN 


In presenting these notes something in the way of intro- 
duction and explanation seems desirable. Their collector— 
he would have derided the word author—was a life member 
of this Society. While never active in the Society’s formal 
enterprises and although he never published a line under his 
own name, he was nearly all his life, as circumstances per- 
mitted, a quiet worker in the field of historical research. In 
the large leisure of his last twenty-five years he was a tire- 
less maker and compiler of notes based on his exploration of 
tradition and written record. 

Temperamentally and culturally John W. McFadden was 
kinsman of Dr. Lambing, Martin I. J. Griffin, John T. Reily 
and others who have concentrated on unearthing and con- 
serving the pig-metal of American history, leaving the refin- 
ing and constructing to more ambitious hands. 

Mr. McFadden died at his home, Waveland, in Holmes- 
burg, in 1927 and the vast amount of manuscript that sur- 
vives him bears witness to his industry and the multiplicity 
of his interests. 

Some of his historical interests developed, as in the case 
of the present notes, from home ties and family connections, 
but most of them sprang from, and all were colored by, a 
unique collegiate background. Mr. McFadden genially 
claimed a record for all time in the number of American 
Catholic colleges attended by a single student. There is 
documentary evidence that hardly any important institution 
in the East of the ’sixties and ’seventies of the last century 
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escaped him. He never professed that this circumambula- 
tion was entirely zeal for learning, but the result was, besides 
a highly diversified scholarship, a wide acquaintance with 
Catholic notables in every walk of life, a rather startling 
anecdotage and sheaves of notes representing researches and 
recollections bearing on each of his almae matres. Some of 
these went into the making of college histories, notably Dr. 
Edward McSweeny’s monumental Story of the Mountain, a 
history of Mt. St. Mary’s, Maryland, to which he was a large 
contributor. 

. “ What a historian John McFadden would make if he 
would only finish something,” Dr. McSweeny once said to 
the writer of these lines. 

But the simple, kindly scribe of Waveland never saw the 
necessity of finishng anything ; he ambitioned no audience be- 
yond friends and family. His were eminently hobbies pour 
servir: if a friend cared to ride a steed of his providing, the 
friend was welcomed to all the credit he could get from the 
performance. In fact he rather liked to be used, got a bit 
lonely when no one showed a disposition to do so and at such 
times many a sheaf of manuscript found its way to his stable 
of crippled hobbies under the roof-tree. There surely was 
the wierdest collection of trash and treasure ever mortal man 
accumulated. In that mews of high adventure, if you had 
a passport, you might come upon a precious Bill Otter perched 
between 17th-century Jesuits and the works of Aristotle or 
an annotated Wizard Clip kissing a first issue of R.L.S., 
but only after an approach perilous across a ton or two of 
geological trophies, in heaps on the floor, and under teetering 
bales of Brownson, Lambing and Griffin and boxes filled 
with dust and scissored Americana. And you came away 
thanking the sage of Waveland for the bit of printed treas- 
ure warming your pocket and thanking God that all testimony 
of the rocks was kept on the floor. 

Mr. McFadden swung into the history of Holmesburg and 
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surrounding territory on the suggestion of Martin I. J. Griffin 
and Father Lawrence Wall, for fifty years pastor of St. 
Dominic’s. The resultant manuscript has been placed at the 
disposal of the American Catholic Historical Society through 
the kindness of his daughter, Miss Theresa McFadden. Vir- 
tually the only editorial work has been exclusion of items of 
minor or too recent a character and arrangement of the 
balance in chronological sequence. With full confidence in 
Mr. McFadden’s painstaking accuracy, no attempt has been 
made to check anything. 

These notes are not presented as their writer’s most im- 
portant research work. There is much of probably wider 
interest in his MSS. and it is hoped later to put it into print. 
But these Holmesburg notes are the most easily shaped for 
immediate publication, for assuring now the preservation of 
some record of the work of a sincere, enthusiastic and labor- 
ious student of history. And that preservation is the chief 
interest of the writer of these lines. 

FREDERICK WELTY. 


Jan. 12, 1905 

Night before last I spent the evening with Father Wall. 
We talked over parish history. He urged me to study the 
subject and write of it, he would do all in his power to help 
me. Martin Griffin wants me to give him some points. 
There are in safe at priests’ house well-kept records of bap- 
tisms, marriages and confirmations from the very beginning. 
Father Wall showed me where they were kept and how to get 
at them when he was not at home. 

The name Holmesburg applies to quite an extended piece 
of country. The old “ Bristol Pike’? or Frankford Avenue 
is its backbone and the town is more or less built upon this 
street for two miles. About midway the Pennypack Creek 
intersects Frankford Avenue. The town east of the creek is 
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known as Collegeville. Holmesburg was laid out by John 
Holmes about 1800. 

St. Dominic’s Parish was established in 1849. The site 
chosen was in the country, part of a farm. Scattered along 
the Bristol Pike, between Academy Road and Pennypack 
Creek, were about a dozen houses. This was Collegeville. 
Three of these houses on northwest side of the Pike were 
log houses. The General Wayne Hotel, then a small one- 
and-a-half story wooden building, was next to the church 
property. 

HoL”MEsBuRG 80 YEARS AGO 


There were about 100 houses in all Holmesburg, nearly 
all of them on the Pike as far as Decatur St. and on Erdick 
St. (then Lumber St.) as far as Rhawn St. From Mill St., 
on southeast side, there were no houses. The rest of Holmes- 
burg was at that time farm lands. 

There was a cluster of houses at Township Line and 
Bristol Pike, known as Hollingshead Corners. 

The Pennypack Print Works and workmen’s houses ad- 
joining, known as Pennypack, were in existence. 

Torresdale was farm land. Grant Avenue, State Road, 
Torresdale Avenue were not yet opened. Linden Avenue 
was Eleven Mile Lane. Pennypack Street was Ferry Road. 

The railroad had been built to Kensington in 1835 but for 
a long time through passengers got off at Tacony and were 
taken thence to the city by boat. Persons desiring to go to 
the city by public conveyance went by stage or could take a 
boat at Risdon’s Wharf, at what is now Morrelton Inn, 
Torresdale. 

The stone bridge over the Pennypack at Holmesburg, built 
200 years ago, was not wide enough for teams to pass and the 
grade was much lower than at present. At the West end of 
the bridge was a toll gate. The Bustleton railroad was not 
built until many years after. 
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The mansions of Forrest Home, Stogles, Castor, Mc- 
Fadden were not built and their sites were farms. 

Frankford, Holmesburg, Bustleton were villages — in 
Philadelphia County. In 1854 the whole county, with its 
boroughs, townships and villages, was consolidated into the 
City of Philadelphia. 

The church property was in Lower Dublin Township but 
parts of the parish were in Oxferd, Byberry and Moreland 
Townships. A new township, Delaware, was established in 
1851 or 1852 and St. Dominic’s was therein located. 


Mass First satp AT EDEN HALL 


The Convent of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, Eden 
Hall, was opened in the summer of 1847. There for the 
first time Mass was said in what afterwards became St. 
Dominic’s Parish. Mass was then said every Sunday at 
Eden Hall and people of the neighborhood attended. Pre- 
vious to the coming of the nuns there was no regular Sunday 
Mass between Trenton and St. Michael’s, Kensington. St. 
Joachim’s, Frankford, was founded in 1845 and thenceforth 
Mass was celebrated there occasionally. It was not until 
the Fall of 1846 that Mass was celebrated in Frankford 
regularly and then only on the fourth Sunday. At Bristol 
Mass was said but once a month until 1850. 

1845—“ The Catholics of Holmesburg, Bustleton etc. are 
requested to be present at the laying of the cornerstone of 
the church at Frankford, as a collection will be taken up in 
aid of the church in which they are most interested.” 

—Catholic Herald, Sept. 18, 1845, p. 301 


1847—“‘ The subscriber’s line of stages from Phila. to 
Holmesburg, leaves Hall’s Hotel, Second St. near Arch, 
every morning at 8 o’clock and leaves Holmesburg every 
afternoon at half past 3 o’clock. 

“ Passengers for Frankford, Holmesburg, Collegeville and 
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the Academy of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart will always 
be accomodated. Visitors to the Academy of the Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, will be conveyed thither and called for by 
notifying the proprietor the day previous, when an extra 
number may wish to make a visit. 
“Z. Campbell, Proprietor.” 
—Advertisement in Catholic Herald, May 6, 1847 


1847—Catholic Almanac for 1848 gives Rev. J. C. Flan- 
nigan as of “ Holmesburg Chapel ”’. 

This refers to Eden Hall Chapel as Eden Hall was then 
referred to as near Holmesburg and in the following almanacs 
Holmesburg is not referred to until 1851, the issue for that 
year saying ‘“‘ Holmesburg, new church begun ”’. 


1847—The Catholic Herald, Nov. 18, 1847, commenting 
on the collection for the diocesan seminary, speaking of the 
county congregations, says: 

“The churches of Norristown and Wilmington, Brandy- 
wine, Haverford and Holmesburg are the only ones out of 
Philadelphia from which returns have been made to the 
treasurer ”’. 

And the same issue contains the following contribution 
list : 

Per Rev. Mr. Flanagan, 
Holmesburg Chapel, $16.65 


Irises Galati ee eatcts ete crane se .25 Matthew Corrigan ...... 1.00 
Danitclesurnismmeer aac HOO bridget: Cahil in snes ae 1.00 
John Corgicanes eres. so) Dhomas O'Brien... - 1.00 
INoelvHartes rt sconeltmees 1.00 Mary A. Delaney ....... 25 
Edwardi@oylemsssceeer es r.00) Edward Murray c.......- 1.00 
MEGS: SR OLES ater. tarouar sienna ON Jonny ititrayartas cise os 1.00 
Miss Hliarkatin s seracieterstee 50 Edward Delaney ........ 1.00 
Missi Mahat 2. S200 siete. 1,00) wubomas Brown. aes... 1.00 
Bridget Shermin ........ SO Matyas SWEENEY) «cece... .50 
Nise bee DROWile tel sides SOMME LA LICKMD EOWA elicits .50 
Mhoss Gata, -pecneeerie: USO) WAUIIONIMENAY oe ese ec pecea .25 


Nibecyy 1D biol WO Aieaom enone .50 
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Chaplains at Eden Hall: 1847 Rev. J. C. Flannigan 
1848 Rev. Ivo Lewiz 
1849-50 Rev. Jno. D. Berrill 
1851 Rev. A. Wirtzfeld 
1852 Rev. Jno. D. Berrill 
Catholic Almanacs 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FATHER FLANNIGAN 


Michael Kerwig says he attended Mass at Eden Hall Con- 
vent in 1847. Mass was said in room to left as you enter and 
people knelt around outside as they could. 

Interviewed Dec. 30, 1904 


Maggie Kelly says the first Mass in Holmesburg itself 
was celebrated by Father Flannigan, Chaplain of Eden Hall, 
in the Thatcher house (where Mr. Eastburn now lives, 
1905), then occupied by Murrays. Father Berrill was pres- 
ent, having been brought by Father Flannigan. ‘The first 
Mass was said in front room of Thatcher (Murrays’) house. 
Not more than ten people attended the first Mass. The next 
time Mass was said was at little stone house in the field, on 
opposite side of Pike, then occupied by the same Murray, 
who owned it and who had formerly lived at Thatcher place. 

Interview, Jan. 22, 1905 


When Ladies of Sacred Heart came to Eden Hall Father 
Flannigan was sent as chaplain. He soon began to hunt up 
Catholics in neighborhood. He first took up his residence at — 
Eden Hall, but very soon came to live where Eastburn now 
lives. 

—Maggie Kelly in interview April 30, 1905 


As a little tot I can remember going to Eastburn’s house 
with my father to hear Mass and Father Flanagan going 
home to dinner. I often heard my mother say that Father 
Flanagan performed a cure on a child that was going blind, 
through the prayers of the Church. The parents were re- 
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quested to bring the child after the Mass was said. Father 
Flanagan read over the child and shook the holy water on 
the child who turned and looked at every one that was pres- 
ent. But I did not hear the name of the family, but they 
lived in Pennypack. 

When Father Flanagan was not boarding with the Murrays 
he boarded at Eden Hall and when out on a sick call he would 
stop for lunch with my mother for he said when he could 
not be on time he did not want to bother them at the Con- 
vent. 

' —Maggie Kelly, 232 S. 3d. St., in letter Nov. 13, 1906 


Father Flanagan died Jan. 13, 1859 at residence of his 
brother (a priest) at Coleraine County, Derry, Ireland. The 
Catholic Herald and Visitor for March 5, 1859, in a column 
account of him, speaks of him as “ late pastor of Bristol, 
Bucks Co., Penna.” and says he was born in Ireland, studied 
at Philadelphia seminary, was ordained 1845, spent two 
years on missions of Danville, Milton etc., was transferred to 
Holmesburg and chaplaincy of Convent of Sacred Heart and 
thence, after a year, was sent to Bristol where he spent ten 
years. 


FouNDING oF ST. Dominic’s—A RESUME BY 
FATHER WALL 


(This resume was written by Father Wall for Mr. Mc- 
Fadden’s collection in 1914. Every statement in it was 
developed and documented by Mr. McFadden. ) 

This parish was definitely organized in 1849. Its first 
pastor was the Rev. John Dominic Berrill. The few Cath- 
olics in the district, within the boundaries of the parish, were 
mostly poor people. But, though poor in worldly goods, they 
were rich in faith and, though few in number, they were 
magnanimous in their generosity in contributing to the sup- 
port of their pastor and in providing funds for the erection 
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of achurch. Mass was celebrated for them on Sundays and 
holy days by their pastor in a house in the vicinty of the site 
selected for the church. 

The corner stone of the church was blessed by the Very 
Rev. Father Gartland V. G. on Sept. 9, 1849. 

It was a difficult task for Father Berrill to collect money 
in those days to build his church. He used to travel as far 
as Baltimore in his collecting tours on horseback. It is said 
he used to put a crust of bread in his saddle bag on leaving 
home in the morning and that that was the only food he 
tasted until he returned in the evening wearied with his 
travels and often with little in his purse. 

He was transferred to St. Stephen’s Church, Nicetown, 
Phila. in 1855, leaving the church unfinished but sufficiently 
advanced towards completion as to admit of Mass being said 
in it. 

The rectory built by Father Berrill was held in his own 
name and as he died intestate shortly after his removal from 
St. Dominic’s, the house was sold by order of the Orphans 
Court. As the parish was too poor to buy the house from 
the person who bought it, Father Berrill’s successor, Rev. 
M. A. McGrane, was obliged to build a small frame rectory 
in the rear of the church and this served as the pastoral resi- 
dence for several years. 

Rev. P. A. Lynch succeeded Father McGrane in 1867. 
Through his energy and hard work the church was much ~ 
improved interiorly. His pastorate extended from 1867- 
1870 when he was transferred to St. Mark’s Church, Bristol, 
Pa; 

Rev. Thos. W. Power succeeded Father Lynch. His pas- 
torate was marked by zeal and energy among his flock. It 
was in the latter part of his pastorate, June 1872, that Rev. 
Lawrence J. Wall, a young priest lately ordained, was ap- 
pointed by Bishop Wood to be first assistant at St. Dominic’s. 
Up to this time only one Mass was said in the church on 
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Sundays and holy days, the pastor being obliged to say an- 
other Mass at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Torresdale. 

In November 1872 Father Power, who was appointed to 
build a new church in the city, was succeeded by the Rev. 
James O’Connor D.D., who had resigned his position as 
rector of St. Charles Diocesan Seminary, at Overbrook. Dr. 
O’Connor’s learning and piety endeared him not only to the 
members of his flock but also to the community at large. 
He succeeded in raising sufficient money to purchase the 
original rectory and grade and beautify the large lawn in 
front of it. He established the first parochial school in the 
parish. The school was opened in 1874 in the small frame 
rectory which was vacated when the original rectory was 
purchased. 

On August 20, 1876 Dr. O’Connor was consecrated Bishop 
of Omaha, Nebraska, and the Rev. L. J. Wall, the assistant 
at St. Dominic’s, was appointed pastor after his return from 
a trip to Europe, on October 8, 1876, and he has continued 
his pastorate up to the present time. Since his appointment 
as assistant he has been connected with St. Dominic’s for 
forty-two years; thirty-eight as pastor. In 1892 he built 
a beautiful brown-stone school which he enlarged in the 
present year, 1914, making it one of the most beautiful build- 
ings of the kind in the diocese. 


THE CuHurRcH SITE—DESCENT OF TITLE TRACED 
FROM THE SWEDES 


The first white settlers in this section of the country were 
the Swedes. Three Swedes took up all the land from the 
Pennypack to the Pouquessing Creeks, fronting on the Dela- 
ware River and extending inland to a line beginning at a 
point on Pennypack Creek near where the railroad crosses 
creek, then following on line northeast at back of old ceme- 
tery and back of the lots on northwest side of Pike in 
Collegeville. The fence of Lower Dublin Academy lot, 
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nearest the Pike and parallel to it, marks the boundary of 
their earliest grants. The line in some deeds is still called the 
‘“* Swedes Line ”’. 

Peter Rambo Jr. in 1677 applied for grant of land on 
Peoquessin Creek. 

Nov. 12, 1678, by virtue of a warrant from the Court of 
Upland there was “‘ layed out for Peter Rambo, Jr. a tract of 
land called Ram’s Dolp, scituate and being on the West side 
of Delaware River and on the Northeast side of Pennip- 
packes Creek ’”’—310 acres. 

Peter Rambo, father of Peter Rambo, Jr., came from 
Sweden in 1638; he lived until 1698. 

The landowners who were here before William Penn were 
called Old Renters. 

When Penn came he required the Old Renters to make 
good their titles by taking out a grant from him. Accord- 
ingly May 10, 1684, 310 acres were confirmed to Peter 
Rambo by patent from the Proprietor, William Penn. 

When Thomas Holmes obtained a grant one of his bound- 
aries was the ‘“ Swedes’ Line”’. 

Peter Rambo’s tract was from the mouth of the Pennypack 
up the Delaware to Pennypack Street, by Pennypack St. to 
rear of Zitters, by back of Zitters and old cemetery to creek 
and down creek to mouth. 

In 1710 Peter Rambo Jr. made a deed of gift to his eldest 
son, Swen Rambo—8o acres. These 80 acres took in the 
ground on northwest side of Pike from Blackiston St. to 
Kings Lane, back to Swedes Line, and a narrow strip along 
railroad to Creek—60™% acres of it lay on opposite side of 
road between Blackiston St. and Pennypack St. 

In 1728 Swen Rambo sold 80 acres to Lawrence Boore. 
Lawrence Boore was eldest son of Laus Larson. Laus Lar- 
son took up the tract of land fronting on the Delaware which 
is located between Peter Rambo’s grant and Linden Ave. 
Among the Swedes it often happened that one man went 
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by different names. Laus Larson was Lawrence Boore. Eric 
Ustenberg (who owned land on West side of Pennypack near 
Holmesburg Junction) was Ollie Nellson. 

Lawrence Boore died in 1746 and by will 2 acres next 
Blackiston St. went to his son Andrew and two next adjoin- 
ing to a granddaughter. These 4 acres are now the General 
Wayne Hotel Property. The remainder of the 80 acres went 
to a son, Joseph Boore. 

About 1750 John Paul bought that portion of the Joseph 
Boore estate which lies on Northwest side of Pike. John 
Paul was a large landowner. He owned the land fronting 
on the Pike from Western side of St. Dominic’s property to 
East side of Mr. Burn’s. His holdings extended up the 
Pennypack Creek and out Welsh Road to the Northeast, back 
of Lower Dublin Academy across Academy Lane. He 
owned five or six hundred acres. He died in 1786, dividing 
his property among his sons. 

The mansion in the angle formed by Academy Road and 
Willett’s Road became the homestead of John Paul and the 
land on Pike, from hotel lot to lot which now (1915) belongs 
to estate of Michael Kilcoyne, Decd., went to Joseph Paul. 
Joseph Paul died and in 1800 his eldest son, Jonathan Paul, 
became owner. 

Between 1800 and 1804 Jonathan Paul sold in lots all the 
frontage between hotel line and Kings Lane. Lewis Rue 
bought the lot, 6 perches front, where church now stands. 
John Pass the next, then John McMullen, Chas. Endicott, 
Isaac Comly, Asa Knight. The Asa Knight lot is now 
Zitters. There was a lane 33 feet wide between Endicott 
and Comly. In 1804 John Comly owned the land from back 
of these lots to the Pennypack. In 1808 Wm. Glenn bought 
the Comly property. By 1809 Wm. Glenn owned all the 
frontage on the Pike from Hotel lot to Zitters. Wm. Glenn 
died in 1829. His body is buried somewhere on the land he 
owned. 
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In 1831 executors of Wm. Glenn sold to Edward Murray 
who died leaving wife, two brothers, Patrick and John and 
a sister, Cecilia Murray. In 1845 partition was made and 
II acres came to John Murray. 

On Aug. 17, 1849 John Murray and Bridget, his wife, 
convey to Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick I acre— 
80 feet front—on Pike, depth 544 feet six inches, part of II 
acres,—the lot upon which church is built. 

On Aug. 17, 1849 John Murray and wife also convey to 
Rev. John Dominic Berrill three acres to east of and adjoin- 
ing above property, part of eleven acres, upon which rectory, 
convent and school now stand. 

In 1850 John Murray and wife sell to Rev. J. D. Berrill 
all the residue of the eleven acres. 

Thus all except one acre was the personal property of 
Father Berrill. He died in 1856 intestate and this property 
went to his heirs, all except one of whom lived in Ireland. 


The Rev. John Dominic Berrill, founder of the parish, was 
a Dominican friar from Ireland and in honor of his patron 
saint and the founder of his order he had the parish placed 
under the tutelage of St. Dominic. 

The year before his coming to Holmesburg, the Catholic 
Almanac shows, the Rev. John D. Berrill, O. P., was sta- 
tioned at the Philadelphia Cathedral. 

Letters and interviews with those who knew him show 
Father Berrill was a hard-working priest but had a hot 
temper, that his labors in Holmesburg terminated unhappily 
and that he “ died of a broken heart ”’. 
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BurLpInG oF St. DomINIc’s 


When St. Dominic’s Parish was founded in 1849 there 
was no regular limit to its boundaries. People came many 
miles to worship here—from Tacony, Bustleton, Somerton, 
Byberry and Bucks County. Now (1904) in that same 
territory the Holy Sacrifice is offered every Sunday at St. 
Dominic’s, at Eden Hall, at St. Michael’s, Torresdale; St. 
Leo’s and St. Vincent’s, Tacony; the Maternity, Bustleton; 
St. Charles’, Cornwells; Holy Ghost College and St. Francis 
Industrial School, Eddington; Byberry Farm, House of 
Correction, City Prison and Home for the Indigent. 

No doubt here as elsewhere there were Catholics from the 
settlement of the country, but not until about 1830 has there 
been found the record of a Catholic resident. The original 
parishioners were nearly all Irish and worked on farms or 
in the mills on the Pennypack. A few were property owners. 


1849—“ On Sunday, the 9th instant, at 4 o’clock P. M., 
the cornerstone of a church, to be dedicated under the invo- 
cation of St. Dominic, was laid in the neighborhood of 
Holmesburg by the Very Rev. Francis X. Gartland, V.G. 
The zealous clergyman who has undertaken its erection is 
Rev. John Dominic Berrill, chaplain of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart at Eden Hall.” 

—Catholic Herald, Sept., 1849. 


1851—‘ We understand that the Very Rev. Dr. Moriarty 
will preach in the new church at Collegeville, near Holmes- 
burg, on Sunday morning, Aug. 10, 1851. A collection will 
be taken up to liquidate a heavy debt incurred in erection 
of the building. Mass will begin at 10% o’clock. Persons 
will find conveyances at Risdon’s Landing for Collegeville. 
The steamer Sun leaves Chestnut St. Wharf at g A. M.” 

—Catholic Herald, July 31, 1851. 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY ORIGINAL PARISHIONERS 


Michael Kerwig, interviewed Dec. 30, 1904, said: 

“Property where St. Dominic’s is located belonged to the 
Murrays. There were two Murrays, brothers, John and 
Patrick. John’s family went to California. Patrick was 
reckless; he died in Holmesburg. John and Patrick both 
buried at St. Dominic’s. John’s son Hugh started to collect 
for the church. My first donation was two dollars. Hugh 
Murray worked at Convent. There were another Patrick 
and John Murray living at Byberry. 

“Father Berrill drafted out the plan of the church one 
Sunday at Mrs. Kelly’s (Cashman) house. Father Berrill 
superintended the building of the church himself, did not 
give it out on contract. He hired Patrick Murray’s son 
Hugh and he hauled stone from John Gallagher’s quarry at 
Pennypack. There were two brothers John and Patrick 
Gallagher. William Enoch was stone-mason, George Wag- 
ner was carpenter. Wagner lived where Neilson now lives. 
Church building started in spring of 1849; during summer 
had Mass in little stone house back of Negus’, about 100 
yards from Pike and now on ground of New Cemetery laid 
out this year (1904). 

“Father Berrill built a carpenter shop and said Mass in 
shop all winter; had to make little boxes to set candles in to 
keep the wind from blowing them out. 

“Got church foundation pretty well in that fall (1849). 
Next season (1850) the building was up—not finished but 
waterproof. Had Mass in it thereafter. Father Berrill had 
lived with Tressley’s who lived where Eastburn now lives. 
They were not Catholics. Then Father Berrill built his own 
house, in the first year. 

“ Alexander Kelly, brother of Maggie and Mary Kelly, 
probably the first baptized at St. Dominic’s. Robert Ewing 
(Sheriff Ewing) lived in place on Convent Lane opposite 
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Convent gate; Mr. Edwards and Dr. Keating lived there 
afterwards—all came to St. Dominic’s. Edward Davy’s son 
Archie was sexton, lived in Holmesburg. Andy Fitzgerald 
also was sexton. Geo. Throne, of Torresdale, lived in 
Holmesburg before the church was built. Michael Fitz- 
gerald and James Flynn were here when I came. Mrs. El- 
wiger was the first person I worked for. Mr. Brady then 
bought her place and I worked there twenty years. I have 
been nearly 34 years at my present abode, the King place. 
Mr. Brady and daughters came to church. He bought stoves 
for the church and afterwards a furnace. Mr. William 
Stewart, a non-Catholic, gave the windows behind the altar; 
he brought them from Cuba. Mrs. Borie and Mrs. Tessier 
came from Torresdale. Mrs. Carey here long before me. 
Among early people were Dan McDermott, McMonigles, 
Mattie Daily and his wife.” 


Maggie Kelly, interviewed April 30, 1905, said: 

“ Father Berrill had been for years teacher in a college at 
a good salary and had quite a sum of money. When he first 
came he kept his treasures in a box in his room at Murray’s 
for a week or so until he could put it in a safe place. At 
night he had Murray stay nearby with a gun as guard. 

“When the first collection for church was taken up a 
table was put under the buttonwood tree by the little stone 
house where Mass was said in the field. John Cashman 
contributed $25. but he furnished stone instead of money. 

“ A man named Havey lived at Murray’s. He was a 
nominal Catholic. He wanted to leave all his money for the 
benefit of St. Dominic’s but stipulated that he should be 
buried in the yard in front of the church, but that could not 
be allowed because he would not go to his duties. In conse- 
quence he left his money to different Holmesburg churches 
for specific purposes. To the Methodists and one other de- 
nomination he gave nothing. He gave to St. Dominic’s to 
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buy the bell, and any residue after his bequests was to go to 
St. Dominic’s. He is buried in the Episcopal cemetery. 

“Father Berrill wrote out his sermons and always read 
from manuscript.” 


Owen Fitzgerald, interviewed Jan. 19, 1905, said: 

“T thought highly of Father Berrill. He worked hard to 
build and pay for the church. Wherever he heard of a Cath- 
olic he would go and solicit a subscription—to Richmond, to 
Kensington. He would seek a man in the field or haymow. 
Would say he would accept nothing less than five dollars 
but he would be glad to get the smallest contribution, a quar- 
ter or a dime, and be thankful for it. Was a poor preacher. 

“Many a time Father Berrill’s meals were scant. Often 
his labors kept him so late that he would not get his office 
said until eleven o’clock at night. 

“T well remember the advice Father Berrill gave myself 
and wife on the occasion of our marriage: “ Should one be 
cross, never let two fires start at same time, let the other 
have nothing to say.’ I always kept those words in mind. 
Sometimes in my young days I needed a talking to. At such 
times my wife usually chose the morning to speak. I would 
put on my hat and get off as quickly as possible—without a 
word. I can yet see my wife, as I look back—laughing at 
nen? 


FATHER BERRILL Buritps a HousE—ComMPLAINTS TO 
BrisHop—His REMOVAL AND DEATH 


Michael Kerwig says: 

“Father Berrill built the priests’ house out of his own 
personal funds which he brought to Holmesburg with him. 
But some people complained that he was using money in- 
tended for building of a church to put up for himself a 
house. Mr. Wagner said Father Berrill told him of the 
complaints and that he would stop building. 
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“ Father Berrill had a high temper; thought he could not 
be removed; took it very hard that he had to go. But, when 
told to go, he obediently and with good grace took his 
orders, saying he was willing to go anywhere fisent. He 
was a hard worker.” 


Owen Fitzgerald says: 

“Some would not go to Confession to Father Berrill ; 
preferred to go to Bristol or Frankford. Some of the con- 
gregation complained of him to the authorities; he was re- 
moved and sent to Nicetown. He was sorely hurt by this 
action.” 


Maggie Kelly says: 

“Tt was people about T orresdale — Ewings, Fishers, 
Bradys—who complained of Father Berrill to Bishop Neu- 
mann and had him removed. He took it very hard, and it 
is said that a preacher at his funeral the next year stated he 
died of a broken heart. 

“ Father McLoughlin went to Nicetown to see Father 
Berrill, asked him to come driving but he did not want to 
go, not feeling very well, but did go. Upon his return he 
was very hungry, had fish for supper and ate very heartily. 
Late at night his housekeeper heard a commotion and, think- 
ing there was a sick call, arose hastily. She found Father 
Berrill’s door open and he suffering. She ran for help, and 
upon her return he was dead.” 


Father Berrill was removed from St. Dominic’s in the 
fall of 1855. He died at Nicetown, May 11, 1856. The 
“ Metropolitan ” records that the ‘venerable deceased ’’ was 
in the 75th year of his age, a native of Drogheda, Ireland. 


It would be interesting to trace the exact status of this 
itinerant Dominican, Father Berrill, in the Philadelphia 
diocese. When he first appeared in the diocese, at the Cathe- 
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dral in 1847, he was still rated a Dominican and his feeling 
that he “‘ could not be removed” from Holmesburg suggests 
that an extra-diocesan affiliation was maintained, that he 
considered St. Dominic’s a Dominican mission. Yet ap- 
parently before coming to Philadelphia he had taught for 
years in a college obviously not conducted by his own order, 
for he received a salary enabling him to make savings suffi- 
cient to buy a valuable property in Holmesburg in his own 
name. In Holmesburg he was still reputed a Dominican 
‘friar’ and his house was sometimes called the “ friar’s 
house ”’. 


“ Frtar’s House” Soitp at AucTioN—Two “ BisHop’s 
AGENTS”? APPEAR—PROPERTY Lost To PARISH 


When the Rev. Matthew A. McGrane arrived at Holmes- 
burg in October, 1855, as pastor, he found a church but no 
residence for himself. As Father Berrill’s house, the present 
parish residence, was in his own name as his private prop- 
erty, Father McGrane was not permitted, or at least did not 
attempt, to occupy it, that year. He made his home for a 
short while at Eden Hall, then rented the house where 
Robert Campbell now (1906) lives. But shortly after 
Father Berrill’s death in 1856 Father McGrane moved into 
the Berrill house. Maggie Kelly, in a letter, Nov. 17, 1906, 
says “the poor man was glad to make a change, for he was 
afraid of the rats which used to run around his bedroom at 
might ” in his rented residence. The uncertainty regarding 
the Berrill house, however, led Father McGrane, either be- 
fore or shortly after occupying the property, to start build- 
ing a new frame residence, now included in St. Dominic’s 
Convent. 

Father Berrill, it developed, died intestate and a Dr. Carter 
was put in charge of his estate. Finally in 1858 the court 
ordered the Holmesburg property—house and 10 acres—sold 
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for the benefit of Father Berrill’s heirs in Ireland. Father 
McGrane moved into the frame residence. 

At the auction, one James Mullen appeared as a bidder. 
Some said he was Bishop Neumann’s agent, others that he 
was merely a home-seeker. One Patrick Murray, not of the 
family from which Father Berrill had bought the land, also 
began bidding. Finally Murray said he was bidding for the 
Bishop; agent appeared to be bidding against agent and 
Mullen withdrew. The property was knocked down to 
Murray for $3700. 

Mullen, who was from Kensington, went to the Bishop 
and told him what had been done. Bishop Neumann said 
he had given no one authority to buy for him and did not 
want the place. Mullen thereupon petitioned the court to set 
aside the sale to Murray, charging there had been trickery. 
Murray then offered $4000 for the property. After months 
of contention the property, house and ten acres of land, was 
finally sold to Murray for $4200 on August 20, 1859. 

Murray and his family lived in the house until Murray’s 
death in 1874. A high board fence separated the property 
from the church. Father O’Connor purchased the house 
from Murray’s heirs and it has been the rectory ever since. 
The balance of the Berrill land which had been sold to 
Murray was bought by Archbishop Wood in 1880. 

This Murray was a Catholic, Father Wall attending him 
during an illness while he lived in the Berrill house. Murray 
and his brother John had been livery-stable keepers in Phila- 
delphia. In 1836 they bought the old Duffield homestead 
“ Benfield’ as tenants in common. This estate was out at 
Academy and Red Lion Roads and contained 203 acres. 
When partition was made in 1854 John Murray received as 
his portion 86% acres and the mansion house, which had 
been the home of the Duffield family since the time of Wil- 
liam Penn. 
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McGRANE-LYNCH PASTORATES—A PRESBYTERIAN 
Levy For St. DomINIc’s. 


Rev. Matthew A. McGrane, second pastor of St. Dom- 
inic’s, was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1822; was educated 
in private schools and in 1847 came to the United States 
and entered St. Charles Seminary. Ordained in 1851 at St. 
John’s Church, Philadelphia, by Bishop Charbonnel of To- 
ronto, he was sent as assistant to Bellefonte, Pa. In 1852 
he went to Wilmington, Del., as assistant, and then, for a 
short time, to St. James’, West Philadelphia. He came to 
Holmesburg in 1855 and served at St. Dominic’s until 1867 
when he returned to Wilmington as pastor of St. Peter’s. 
He resigned in 1868 to make way for Bishop Becker, and 
from that time served at St. Peter’s as assistant. Upon the 
death of Very Rev. Father Reilly, V.G., Father McGrane 
was made vicar-general of the Wilmington diocese. He 
died in In him passed away the last of the Wilming- 
ton priests who had been ordained for the diocese of Phila- 
delphia and who happened to be stationed in the three lower 
counties when the See of Wilmington was established. 


A brother, Rev. Peter McGrane, was with Father Matthew 
much of the time at St. Dominic’s though he was never for- 
mally stationed here. He was a fine preacher. 

A sister, Jane McGrane, kept house for Father Matthew. 
Another sister, Margaret, cared for the altar and kept the 
church in order. While the McGranes were here their father 
came on a visit from Ireland. 

Owen Fitzgerald tells how Miss Jane McGrane always 
kept a large supply of pennies to give the needy when called 
upon. Owen has a laugh when he recalls how he once 
stopped his team and, going toward the back of the house, 
dressed in his working clothes, he was taken for a tramp by 
Miss McGrane who had a handful of pennies ready for him. 
But she saw her mistake and Owen did not get the pennies. 
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On a Sunday in May, 1867, Father Peter McGrane an- 
nounced the departure of his brother to another field, Wil- 
mington, and he said he would be glad to take to him from 
his old parishioners any offerings they chose to send. 


Rev. M. I. Reynolds said Mass two Sundays during the 
interim between the departure of the old pastor and the 
coming of the new, Rev. Patrick A. Lynch. 


Interview with Mrs. Patrick McMenomy, Dec. 30, 1904: 
Father Lynch put up steeple, put in the bell and organ. 
Father McGrane was pastor when Mrs. McMenomy came to 
parish. He plastered the church. Priest lived in the little 
frame house. Father McGrane on going to Wilmington 
left the house empty. Rev. McGrane was too proud and 
independent. One Raphael wanted to put up steeple during 
the McGrane pastorate but Father McGrane would not have 
his help. 

Barney Gallagher now living at Bustleton was one of the 
original congregation. Where Zitter lives was once a hotel. 
Hirls, McBride, Groom, Owen Fitzgerald, Cashman (By- 
berry), Hugh Hill, Michael Brady (now at Little Sisters 
of Poor and who raised Lizzie McManus, Sister Jacque- 
meline), Flynn, Kelly, Tierney, Mrs. Nell Cavanagh, Ned 
Murry’s daughter; Cantwell, Redmond, Gill, Carroll, Mc- 
Dermott were old-time parishioners known to Mrs. Mc- 
Menomy. Castelaine lived in big house near Hollingshead 
Corner; Madame played on little organ. Mrs. Brady lived 
where Zitter now lives, same as formerly lived on part of 
Alexander Brown’s place. Mrs. Brady was a French woman. 


St. Dominic’s Roman Catholic Beneficial Society was 
organized in Father Lynch’s time. Messrs. Patrick Mc- 
Menomy and Nicholas Kelly were instrumental in organ- 
izing the Society. The first meeting was held in Father 
Lynch’s parlor, the first Saturday in January, 1868. Those 
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present were: Father Lynch, Patrick McMenomy, Nicholas 
Kelly, James Gillespie, John Gallagher, Barney Gallagher, 
James Cumberland, John Devine, Ryan. Ryan’s 
father kept a feed store in the burg for a while, then farmed 
at Hollingshead Corners. 

Two or three meetings were held in Father Lynch’s parlor, 
then the Society met in a room in the old General Wayne 
Hotel. At that time the General Wayne Hotel was an old 
frame building kept by Cheadle. Two of Cheadle’s boys 
were drowned in the Pennypack Dam. 

John Devine worked at Rowland’s; went west and died. 

St. Joachim’s Society had lately disbanded, so the St. 
Dominic’s Society worked under their old charter. For a 
short time young Ryan acted as secretary, until Andrew 
McMenogal was old enough. Soon a room was fitted up in 
the basement of the old church and meetings afterwards 
held there. 

There was a Fenian Society here at this time, and owing 
to some action of the Fenian leaders in New York our local 
society withdrew from the movement. They had some 
money on hand which they did not know what to do with; 
they gave it to Father Lynch to help buy the bell for St. 
Dominic’s. 


—P. McMenomy, March 14, 1915. 


Owen Fitzgerald worked for George Clarke, the old-time 
Holmesburg railroad contractor, when the Bustleton railroad - 
was building. One day Mr. Clarke came along and started 
a conversation with Fitzgerald. 

“Owen,” he said, ‘do you think a Presbyterian can be 
saved?” 

“That is a pretty hard question,” Owen answered. 

“What do you think of my chances?” 

“IT think they are very slim.” 

“Why ?” 
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‘“ Any man who would take money from his Catholic 
laborers to build a Presbyterian church, as you did on the 
North Penn, has not much of a show.” 

Mr. Clarke leaned against the bank and laughed heartily. 

“ Now, Owen,” he said, “I am going to improve my 
chances. I am going to take Father Lynch along the line 
and have him collect for his church.” 

Sure enough he did and Father Lynch realized a couple 
hundred dollars. Afterwards Mr. Clarke met Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. 

‘S Well, Owen,” he said, “ what do you think of my pros- 
pects now?” 

“Not a bit better,” replied Owen, “ because you com- 
pelled the men to subscribe against their will.” 

Although many promised contributions intending not to 
pay, Mr. Clarke paid Father Lynch at once and charged the 
men with the amount each had subscribed. 

—Related by Owen Fitzgerald, Jan. 19, 1905. 


In the back part of the church until after Father Lynch’s 
time there were old-fashioned benches. There were no pew 
rents until many years after the church was built. Six cents 
was the customary offering for a seat. 


EarLy MARRIAGES AT ST. DoMINIc’sS—FROM 
PARISH RECORDS 


1849, July 29—Michael Harrison and Sarah McCort; wit- 
nesses, Dom. Brennan, Hugh Murray. 

1850, Jan. 13—-William King and Bridget Quinn; witnesses, 
Hugh Murray, Wm. Johnston. 

1851, April 27—-Arthur McGhee and Sarah Mullen; wit- 
nesses, Ter. McGillin, Mich. Taggert, Thos. McGhee. 

1852, May 30—James Gill and Catherine Coyne; witnesses, 
Patk. Sherwin, Jos. Gaffney, Patk. Fitzgerald. 
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1852 — Terence McGillen and Mary Gibbons; witnesses, 
James O’ Hara, Arthur McGhee. 

1852 — Henry Betger (Prot.) and Rosanna McCafferty; 
witnesses, James Gleason, Alex. McLaughlin. 

1852—James Gleason and Sarah 

1856—John Casimore and Catherine Colahan; witnesses, 
Maurice Casimore, Mary Casimore, Ellen Foley, Brid- 
get Colahan. 


In the time of Buchanan’s presidency some of the young 
men of the parish were furnished with false naturalization 
papers. Among these were men named Gallagher, Davies, 
Gradey, Comly and Bartelotte. Bartelotte became a Repub- 
lican and informed on them. Gallagher, Davies and Gradey 
were imprisoned nine months. John Cavanagh escaped 
through a technicality. The men were innocent of evil in- 
tention, were duped by politicians of the day. Bartelotte, the 
informer, was ambitious to advance in politics but his treach- 
ery was never forgotten and he never succeeded. 


1861—September 19, 1861, John Hart was picking pota- 
toes on a farm near Bristol; some young men came along, 
he joined them and they all enlisted in the army. He had 
attempted to enlist before but on account of his youth and 
the objections of his father he was not taken. 


1860—Last Sunday, June 17, Confirmation was admin- 
istered at St. Dominic’s Church, Holmesburg, by Bishop 
Wood. Seventy persons were confirmed. Thirteen were 
from the orphan asylum. A select choir was present under 
the conductorship of Mr. J. E. Harkins of St. Michael’s 
Church. 

St. Dominic’s Church is situated about a mile north of 
Holmesburg, on the Bristol Pike. It is of stone, very neat 
in appearance but as yet the interior seems to be unfinished. 
Being situated in the country, the greater part of the con- 
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gregation are tillers of the soil and, were we to judge by the 
large number of carriages assembled around the church, we 
would say that many of the parishioners are well-to-do in 
the world. Confirmation was also administered at Tacony 
on the same day to eight persons. 

—RHerald and Visitor, June 23, 1860. 


1868—“ How the Fourth was celebrated at Holmesburg.”’ 
Children collected at St. Dominic’s to proceed to Longshore’s 
Woods. An ambulance from Germantown, with horses fan- 
tastically decorated, loaded with a dozen young ladies, was 
driven to the front of Convent School at F rankfort, exciting 
much attention on the way. A picnic was held at Long- 
shore’s. —Standard, July 11, 1868. 


1868—Robert Ewing (Sheriff Ewing) died at his resi- 
dence in Torresdale. The Standard for June 20 devotes a 
column editorial and three-fourths column of history to him. 
He was elected sheriff in 1861. 


Rev. Thomas W. Power, fourth pastor of St. Dominic’s, 
who came here in 1870, was ordained at Cathedral by Bishop 
Wood in 1865. 

Father Power was a very friendly man, often visited the 
people and took meals with them. He was fond of ball- 
playing, would get the boys together, choose nines and play 
on the lot now the cemetery. They used to play handball. 
against the back of the church. 

“A man of scholarly and refined tastes as well as of a 
gentle and even disposition. He was one of the most grace- 
ful and popular preachers among the clergy.” 

Father Power died in 1892, long after leaving St. Dom- 
inic’s. 
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Ill 


Tue ParisH IN FLOWER 


With the close of Father Power’s pastorate the primitive, 
pioneering chapters of St. Dominic’s history may be said to 
have come to an end. The year 1872 was a most fateful 
one in parish annals, for it saw the arrival of both the Rev. 
Lawrence J. Wall as curate and the Rev. James O’Connor, 
D.D. as pastor, and with the advent of Dr. O’Connor began 
a period of notable development and expansion. Father Wall 
was the first assistant appointed to St. Dominic’s. 

Dr. O’Connor was a man of experience, piety and great 
learning. He had been rector of St. Michael’s Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, and for the nine years immediately preceding his 
coming to St. Dominic’s had been rector of St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook. 

Soon after his arrival in Holmesburg, feeling the narrow- 
ness of his quarters at St. Dominic’s, he set about acquiring 
the Murray residence for a rectory. He bought it, and to 
pay for it he held a very successful fair, producing some- 
thing like $7000. The high board fence which separated the 
church property from that just acquired was torn away, the 
lawn was graded and beautified, the stone wall and iron 
fence put up. 

In 1874 Dr. O’Connor established the first parochial 
school. It was first held in the little frame house, formerly _ 
the rectory, afterwards the convent. 

Lay teachers were employed at first. Miss Mary McCaff- 
rey was the first teacher. She married Joe Murray who 
lived opposite the church. 

Other teachers: Miss Kate Kane, who lived on Harrison 
Place, by the river. Miss Maria Daley, who became a nun. 
Miss Malone and Miss Moore, from Eden Hall. Miss Ma- 
lone lived at Kilpatrick’s. 
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Miss Moore had some peculiar ways of punishment. 
Often a good proportion of the pupils could be seen with 
their eyes or mouths bandaged or their hands tied, the pun- 
ishment fitting the crime. At other times for penance she 
sent the children out to the yard. One day Father Quinn, 
a curate, found half the school playing about the grounds as 
punishment. 

Charley Flynn was one of the bright little boys in Miss 
Moore’s time. The archbishop visited the school one day. 
He was anxious to know who died on Good Friday and 
asked Charley, and was told that it was “old Jimmy Cum- 
berland ”’. 

Miss Holmes was the last of the lay teachers. The lay 
teachers taught in the frame house and afterwards in the 
basement of the church. 

When the Sisters came the basement was the school, and 
so remained until a school building was put up by Father 
Wall in 1892. 

The first teachers of the Immaculate Heart who came to 
teach the school were Sisters Joachim and Seraphim. They 
came daily from Frankford. Ed. Davis was sexton and 
took the Sisters to the train. 


Dr. O’Connor Mave BisHop—FATHER WALL 
BEcoMES Pastor 


In June, 1876, Father Wall visited Europe and Father 
Joseph Strahan came to St. Dominic’s as assistant. While 
Father Wall was away Dr. O’Connor was appointed Vicar- 
Apostolic of Nebraska and was consecrated bishop August 
20, 1876. Father Strahan was left in charge of the parish 
until the return of Father Wall in October, when Father 
Wall succeeded as pastor, only five years after his ordination, 
and so remains to this day (1905). 

Father Wall first came to the parish June 22, 1872, as 
assistant to Father Power about five months before Dr. 
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O’Connor came as pastor. The church was then very poorly 
furnished, with the rectory, the small wooden house, almost 
touching it at the rear. The old cemetery was very small, 
extending probably a hundred yards from the back of the 
church and only 80 feet wide. A well in front of the rectory 
furnished water. There was not even gas for lighting, no 
street cars. Frankford Avenue was then still the Bristol 
Pike, with a toll-gate at the end of the bridge next to Holmes- 
burg proper. A long, low story-and-a-half building was the 
General Wayne Hotel. 


The Blessed Virgin’s Sodality was organized August 22, 
1876. Miss Kate Volk was prefect of the young ladies and 
William P. McDevitt was prefect of the young men. 

The first annual celebration of the Sodality was held on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 9, 1877. The church was filled to 
overflowing with the Sodality and their friends. The sodal- 
ity from the Church of the Maternity, Bustleton, was present 
as visitors and occupied seats in the body of the church. 
The Rev. M. P. O’Brien of Bustleton preached on the Im- 
maculate Conception. The papal benediction was given by 
Father Wall, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament follow- 
ing. The singing was described as reflecting great credit on 
the teacher, Miss Regina M. Holmes, who presided at the 
organ. The singing for the young ladies was led: by the 
Misses McDevitt, McCaffrey and Purcell, and for the young 
men by Messrs. McGlone and J. McDevitt. The clergymen 
present included the Rev. D. J. Bowes. 


1882—" Our church at Holmesburg is beginning to look 
quite gorgeous. The first objects which strike the sight on 
entering the sacred edifice are two angels. One is attired in 
pink with yellow bodice; the other in green, with sash of 
pink. The expression of either is as of one who had lost 
every friend he had in the world. The artist seems to have 
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thought that the more colors he introduced the greater would 
be the beauty. I don’t like Father Wall’s angels.” 
—Letter of Margaret McFadden, later Mother 
Margaret of Ladies of Sacred Heart. 


John Fitzgerald and his wife Bridget Lee lived in one of 
the old houses on the Pike, opposite Eden Hall gate. His 
daughter Elizabeth became a nun. His son William was 
called “ Corn Billy”. Michael Fitzgerald’s son was “ Tor- 
resdale Billy’. A third Billy Fitzgerald was Owen’s son. 

When one of John Fitzgerald’s daughters was getting 
married, Father Quinn, curate, had the bride and groom 
come to the altar rail and the bridesmaid and best man were 
sent into a pew, lest, Father Quinn said, he should marry the 
wrong couple. The ring got lost, causing more confusion. 


1889—The Rev. Christian F. Rudolph goes down in the 
annals of the parish as the “curate for a night”. Ap- 
pointed assistant to Father Wall in February, 1889, he 
arrived one evening far advanced in consumption. It was 
his duty to say Mass next morning at Eden Hall. Father 
Wall, noting his delicate condition, told him of the cold 
drive early next morning and of the warm comfortable room 
at the priest’s house at the Convent, and urged him to go 
there for the night and save himself the drive next morning. 
Father Rudolph said he felt all right and did not want to go, 
but finally, after a stay of about two hours at St. Dominic’s, 
left for Eden Hall. During the night he had a hemorrhage, 
was unable to say Mass in the morning, was taken to his 
home in Manayunk and died about a week afterwards. 


PENNYPACK, ITS MILLS AND ITs POETS 
THAT ARE No More 


From the formation of the parish until the time of the 
closing of the Pennypack Print Works, many of the parish- 
ioners of St. Dominic’s were employed by that establishment. 
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Near the mill, by the banks of the creek, stood a village called 
Pennypack, the homes of these people. In 1909 these homes 
were demolished to clear the ground for Pennypack Park. 
Pennypack in its glory was a beautiful village, the happy 
home and birthplace of many of our parishioners of today. 

At Pennypack was a large oak tree around the base of 
which were built seats. A path led from Mrs. Carey’s house 
on Welsh Road, over Soley’s Hill, where the quarry now is, 
and the Pennypack people used the path for a short cut to 
church. 

The Pennypack Print Works paid their employes every 
four weeks, on a Saturday. That night until 11 o’clock, a 
constant stream of people kept going to and from the Burg. 
On Monday many peddlers came with their wares to ex- 
change for the monthly pay. 

Joseph Ripka became the owner of Pennypack Print 
Works in 1843. In 1853 Samuel N. Davies, trustee for 
Joseph Ripka, sold to John B. Willian, Andreas Hartel and 
Andrew A. Ripka. In 1864 John B. Willian sold to Hartel. 

In 1875 some $150,000 was expended in improvements at 
the Print Works. The mills closed six months while the 
work was being done. 

It was the custom to make up the winter goods in the 
sumnier and summer goods in winter and store them until 
the season came around. A new superintendent came and 
used some new process in preparing the goods. When the 
time came to send out the material all fell to pieces and the 
whole season’s work was a complete loss. The consequence 
was the financial failure of the works. 

Mr. Hartel lived in a fine house, kept seven servants be- 
sides a cook; he shed tears when he had to give up his home. 


There were poets at Pennypack. Here is a song composed 
and sung by John Keegan: 
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It’s a bow-wow-wow to the dogs I say,, 
For fighting Dll never give up. 

Was there ever known such a wonderful dog 
As old Mickey Branigan’s pup? 

Sure he ate the tail off Fitzgerald’s best coat, 
And the bustle off Mrs. Jorden; 

He ran between Barbara McMonigle’s feet,— 
Oh! wasn’t that a terrible thing! 

He took a bite of Dan Carey’s black dog, 
And ran up against Hartell’s plough; 

He killed Tom Pollard’s most beautiful goat, 
And ate the tail off Susie Gillespie’s red cow. 

An Italian came around with an organ one day, 
And a monkey tied to a string, 

Made the little dog laugh with delight 
For to see such a comical thing. 


I have found a fragment of another elegant poem of the 
golden days of Pennypack : 


Over in Penn, in the Back Street, 

Where the McDevitt’s grew sixteen feet, 
When they went to bed, ’twas no use, 

For their feet stuck out for chickens’ roost. 


A HoitmeEssBurGc GHost—StT. PatrRick’s Day PARADES 


The house where Redmonds lived is reputed to be haunted 
and it is said many have seen a ghost or ghosts there. One 
lady still living in the parish saw a ghost there. She was 
stopping with the Redmonds for a few days and was put to 
sleep in a room at the back of the house. The door opened 
from the outside, had no lock, only a catch to fasten it; so 
to fasten the door the lady put a chair against it and went 
to bed. The door was heard to open slowly and a woman 
walked in. The woman was of very small stature, dressed 
in pure white and she walked to the bed. The guest knew 
no more until she waked next morning in a heavy sweat, her 
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hair saturated. She was very sick for four months there- 
after. 


The men of St. Dominic’s used to go in large numbers to 
St. Patrick Day parades in Philadelphia. Once they went 
by train to Kensington, marched over the cobblestones to 
the lower end of town to get in line, then paraded and got 
back to Kensington. Billy Carberry had a new pair of boots 
for the occasion, and when he reached home they had to be 
cut off his feet. They were to go to church that night. 
Father O’Connor remarked, ‘‘ Poor innocent men ”’. 

Once when the men returned from a St. Patrick Day 
parade they came with the band to serenade Father O’Con- 
nor. The marshal gave the command to “right about face’, 
and all turned their backs. 


1890, Jan. 7—Miss Elizabeth L. Drexel, eldest daughter 
of the late Francis A. Drexel, and Walter George Smith, 
Esq., eldest son of the late General Thomas Kilby Smith, 
were married on Tuesday morning, Jan. 7, in St. Dominic’s, 
by His Grace Archbishop Ryan. The marriage ceremony 
was followed by a nuptial Mass celebrated by Father Maur- 
ice, C.P., brother of the groom, with the Rev. Father Wall, 
pastor of St. Dominic’s, as deacon and Rev. Father Quinn, 
chaplain of St. Francis Industrial School, Eddington, as 
subdeacon. The Master of Ceremonies was the Rev. Dr. 
Horstmann, chancellor of the archdiocese. There were also 
present Rev. Dr. Kieran, rector of St. Patrick’s; Father 
Elcock, rector of the Cathedral; Father Pila, Father Metcalf 
and Father Stephan of the Indian Bureau. 

The bride entered the church leaning upon the arm of her 
uncle, Anthony J. Drexel, and preceded by the ushers, Dr. 
William H. Klapp, Alfred Lee, Henry Galbraith Ward, 
William B. Duncan Smith, George W. Childs Drexel and 
Thomas Kilby Smith. There were no bridesmaids. At the 
altar the party were met by the bridegroom with his best 
man, Adrian W. Smith. 
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The archbishop made an eloquent and touching address 
to the bride and groom. From the church the guests were 
taken by coaches to Saint Michel, the home of the bride. 
Mr. Morrell, brother-in-law of the bride, was in charge of 
the marriage arrangements. Mr. and Mrs. Smith started in 
the evening for Pittsburg where they were to visit the 
bride’s sister, Miss Drexel, now Sister Katharine of the 
Sisters of Mercy, in the convent into which she has entered. 


All the gifts of fortune and position and intellect are 
united in a marriage that promises far more than the mere 
temporal happiness of two people. 


1890, Sept. 30—Mrs. Walter George Smith died Sept. 26. 
Her funeral was held at Eden Hall, Sept. 30. Father Maur- 
ice, C.P. was celebrant of the Mass, Father Wall, deacon, 
Father Quinn, sub-deacon. Her remains were placed in the 
Drexel Chapel, in. the Convent of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart at Eden Hall. . 


In the lifetime of Francis Drexel the Drexels always had 
a pew in St. Dominic’s, at times came here to Mass, but it 
was their custom to go to Eden Hall. 


1892—Oct. The handsome two-story brownstone build- 
ing, comprising a hall and school adjoining St. Dominic’s, 
was dedicated by Archbishop Ryan in the presence of a large 
gathering. The dedication was followed by a Columbus 
celebration by the children of the parish in the hall on the 
ground floor, concluding with the raising of an American 
flag, the gift of Common Councilman Joseph H. Brown. 
Prior to the dedication the children assembled in the church 
and formed a procession, and marched to the hall, accom- 
panied by a brass band composed of boys from St. Francis 
Industrial School, Eddington. 


1895 — Charles McFadden, noted railway contractor, 
buried at St. Dominic’s March 8. Funeral at Cathedral. 
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Mr. and Mrs. McFadden were generous benefactors of St. 
Dominic’s. Mr. McFadden furnished a large part of the 
rectory and once he and Mrs. Morrell paid off the entire 
debt of the church. 


Two DauGHTER PARISHES: BUSTLETON AND TACONY 


During the first half-century of St. Dominic’s two daugh- 
ter parishes were established, that of the Maternity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Bustleton, and St. Leo’s, Tacony. 


The Catholic Herald, Aug. 17, 1854, records $100 as 
Bustleton’s contribution to the Cathedral. 


1869—Bustleton Parish established and a mission opened. 
Mass was said in a room provided by John B. Willian, a 
non-Catholic. 


1869—“Thursday morning, Sept. 16, 1869, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Wood, Rev. Chas. O’Connor and Rev. John McGovern left 
Frankford for Bustleton, to examine a site for a new church, 
the generous donation of J. B. Willian, Esq., of Bustleton, 
who though not of the household of faith, nevertheless 
makes the offering to Rt. Rev. Bishop Wood for the Cath- 
olics of Bustleton.” —Standard, Sept. 25, 1869. 


1870, Oct. 2—Corner-stone laid by Bishop Wood, assisted 
by Bishop J. F. Shanahan of Harrisburg. A scaffold fell, 
injuring five or six —none severely. One-half column ac- 
count.—Standard, Oct. 8, 1870. 


1870—Church opened for services, Dec. 11, 1870. 


1871 — “On Monday, May 22, a Fair will commence at 
American Mechanics’ Hall, 4th and George Sts., in aid of 
the new Church of the Maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, at Bustleton, of which Rev. Thomas J. Kelly is Pas- 
tor. Father Kelly is still in a delicate state of health.” 

—Standard, May 13, 1871. 
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1871 — Father Kelly died Saturday, May 14, 1871. He 
was about to hold a Fair, and had a meeting of the ladies 
called for Sunday, intending to take part in it. They met at 
American Mechanics’ Hall, but were so disheartened by the 
intelligence of Father Kelly’s death that no definite action 
was resolved on. 

Born in Ireland—was 26 years old. 

He was buried from the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Front and Canal Sts. 

Nearly a column account in Standard, May 20, 1871. 


1871 — On Sunday, Jan. 22, 1871, Rev. Thos. J. Kelly 
was inducted as future Pastor. 


In May, 1884, Rev. Joseph A. Strahan, a former curate 
at St. Dominic’s, was appointed by Archbishop Ryan to 
establish the new Parish of St. Leo’s, Tacony. Up to this 
time the people of Tacony belonged to St. Dominic’s Parish. 

In the beginning Father Strahan said Mass in a hall on 
State Road. The Disston family presented the congregation 
with a plot of ground for a church site. Afterwards Father 
Strahan bought forty lots adjoining. Oct. 5, 1884, the 
corner-stone of St. Leo’s Church was laid. 


CuRATES AT St. DomInic’s IN First HALF-CENTURY 


July 3, 1872—Rev. L. J. Wall. 
May 1876—Rev. Jos. A. Strahan. 
Feb. 18, 1877—Rev. Jos. A. Strahan. 
Mar. 11, 1877—Rev. D. S. Bowes. 
Nov. 16, 1879—Rev. D. S. Bowes. 
Jan. 4, 1880—Rev. Wm. Craig. 
May 8, 1881—Rev. Wm. Craig. 
June 28, 1881—Rev. A. J. Breslin. 
Sept. 4, 1881—Rev. A. J. Breslin. 
Nov. 20, 1881—Rev. P. A. Quinn. 
Jan. 4, 1885—Rev. P. A. Quinn. 
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Feb. 9, 1885—Rev. Matthew A. Hand. 
Jan. 27, 1886—Rev. Matthew A. Hand. 
Dec. 26, 1886—Rev. Jos. J. Bradley. 
July 1, 1887—Rev. Bernard A. Conway. 
Nov. 20, 1887—Rev. Bernard A. Conway. 
Aug. 30, 1888—Rev. Jno. B. Muldowny. 
(Only baptism by him. ) 
July 26, 1891—Rev. Wm. C. Currie. 
June 1, 1893—Rev. Wm. C. Currie. 
Aug. 1893-—Rev. James P. Parker. 
Oct. 14, 1894—Rev. James P. Parker. 
Dec. 9, 1894—Rev. Richard F. Cowley. 


Priests who baptized at St. Dominic’s but who were not 
stationed there: 

Rev. Peter McGrane, 1861, 1862, 1864, 1865, 1867. 

Rev. L. Mutard, 1863. 

Most Rev. J. F. Wood, 1865. © 

Rev. M. L. Reynolds, 1867. 

Rev, PVA ynch, 1072 

Rev. Thos. W. Powers, 1873. 

Rev. George Powers, 1876. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Capel, 1883. 

Rev. Patrick F. Fogarty, 1886. 
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Phoenix Portland Cement 


tor 


SERVICE 


WYO TO Ty em, 
LEER 


SALES OFFICE : 


1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants: Nazareth, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Incorporated March 10, 1812 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
(Trust and Safe Deposit Company] 


PACKARD BUILDING 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Capital and Surplus over $19,000,000 


Deposit Accounts of Corporations and Individuals Solicited 
Certificates of Deposit Issued 
Trusts of all Kinds Executed 
Safe Deposit Boxes Rented 


MEMBER DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 517 CHESTNUT STREET 
CABLE ADDRESS “PENCO” 
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WOLUN © SMITH, 


hae: 


Contracting—ngineeiing 
188 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEAT, LIGHT, POWER, VENTILATION, PLUMBING 


Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus 
Pipework of Every Description 


COMPLETE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENTS 


PHONE CONNECTION 


SOME OF OUR INSTALLATIONS 


St. Agnes’ Hospital, Philadelphia, Va. 

Medico-Chi Hospital, Philade!phia, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Epileptic Hospital, Oakbourne, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lancaster, Pa. 

Palmerton Hospital, Palmerton, Pa. 

Franklia Furnace Hospital, Franklin Furnace, Pa. 

Wills’ Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chemical Laboratory Building, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. 

Villa Nova College, Villa Nova, Pa. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

La Salle College, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

Collegiate Institute of Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 
N 


Convent Bldg., Holy Angels, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Convent Bldg., Sisters of Mercy, Merion. Pa. 
Convent Bldg., Sisters of Mercy, Phila., Pa. 
Convent Bldg , Sacred Heart, ‘Vorresdale, Pa. 
Gesu Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Thomas’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Veronica’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Augustine’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paul’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Stanislaus’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Ann’s Convent, Wilmington, Del. 

Our Lady of Mercy Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our Mother of Consolation Church, Phila., Pa. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Church, Phila, Pa. 
St. Veronica’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. |homas’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Philip De Neri Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Baptist Church, Philadelphia, a. 

Old Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Matthias Church, Bala, Pa. 

St. Charles’ Church, Kellyville, Pa. 

St. Charles’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Hedwig’ s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Patrick’s New Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St Paul’s School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bache Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ascension School, Philadelphia, ae 

St Stanislaus’ School, Philadelphia, Pa 

St. Peter Claver School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Charles’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Francis’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Colman School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Public (Sixteenth Section) School, Philas, Pa. 
Ney. Academy of the Immaculate Heart, Frazer, 


St. Wuncenvs Home, Lansdowne, Pa 


Conyent Building, St. Boniface, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public School, Holmesburg, Pa 

Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Phila., Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evangelical Home for the Aged, Phila , Pa. 

New Catholic Home for Destitute Children, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Girls’ House of Refuge, Darlington, Pa. 

St. Charles” Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Theresa’s Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Transfiguration Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

Our Mother of Consolation Rectory, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa. 

St. Dennis’ Rectory, Ardmore, Pa. 

St. Elizabeth’s (Episcopal) Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

Old Swedes’ Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y.M. C. A. Building, Wilmington, Del. 

Y.M.C. A. P & R. R.R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carnegie library, Oak Lane, Pa. 

Wanamaker Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philade!phia (Central Branch) Library, Phila., Pa. 

Leicester Continental Mills, Germantown, Pa. 

Stokes and Smith Mills, Summerdale, Pa. 

Keystone Motor Car Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Showell and Fryer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baxter Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joel Bailey Davis Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bannerman Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freeman Buildings, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charlton Yarnall residence, Phila., Pa. 

Mr. W. Hinkle Smith, country residence, Bryn 

Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Charles N. Welsh, country residence, Chest- 

nut Hill, Pa 

Mr Andrew A. Blair, country residence, Chest- 

nut Hill, Pa. 

Mr. Wilmer Hoopes, country residence, Paoli, Pa. 

(ir. Frank Moss, country residence, Bala, Pa 

Mr. Henry Frazier Harris, country residence 

Roslyn Heights, Pa. 

Mr Roberts, country residence, Cynwood, Pa. 

Misericordia Hospital, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

City Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holy Name, New Church Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

St. Agatha’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Organized 1803 National Bank 1864 


The Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank 


A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 2 : : $29,000,000 
Deposits . : : és : ” : 190,000,000 


Fully Equipped to Render Complete Banking Service 


Accounts of Individuals, Mercantile Firms, Corporations, 
Banks and Bankers Invited 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 


Letters of Credit Issued 


LEVI L. RUE, Chairman of the Board 
JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., President 


Vice Presidents 


CHARLES P. BLINN, Jr. WILLIAM 8. MADDOX 
EVAN RANDOLPH HORACE FORTESCUE 
HOWARD W. LEWIS ALBERT W. PICKFORD 


STEPHEN E. RUTH 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
CHARLES M. ASHTON NORMAN T. HAYES 
FRANCIS J. RUE 
Cashier 
O. HOWARD WOLFE 
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New Funeral Service Building 


HERE is no additional cost for the 
use of our New Funeral Service 
Building. And the impressive dignity it 
lends to a funeral service, creates an 
eternal remembrance of solemn beauty. 
Your inspection is cordially invited. 


CHRISTOPHER J. KELLY 


3937 Chestnut Street 
EVErgreen 2075 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


FRANK J. GINDER, Inc. 


Successor to 


WILLIAM KRAUSE 


Cement and Concrete Work of all Kinds 
Cement and Asphalt Floors 


1617-23 N. Fifth Street 
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YOURS TO COMMAND FOR HIGH GRADE SERVICE 


Deposit your funds with us and receive 4% interest on your Savings. ; 
Make a Will and appoint us Executor so that you may obtain the benefit of our knowledge 


and experience. ; F ; : f 
When buying Real Estate bear in mind that we insure titles and will guard your interests. 
Any service in the nature of Banking, Decedents’ Estates and Real Estate is here at your 


command. 


Continental-Equitable 
Title and Jrust Company 


Twelfth Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia 


Capital: $1,000,000 Deposits Over $18,000,000 Surplus: $2,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM J. McGLINN, President WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, Assistant Secy, 
JOHN R. UMSTED, Vice-President and Assistant Treas. 
PETER F. MOYLAN, M. D., Vice-President WM. J. LUDES, Asst. Treasurer 
JOHN V. LOUGHNEY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. TIMOTHY A. DURKIN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
JAMES M. DALY, Vice-President FRANK T. MATTHEWS, Trust Officer 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, Jk., Vice-President EDWARD F.STANTON, Asst. Trust Officer 
DENNIS J. McINERNEY, Sec’y and Asst. JOSEPH MALLON, Real Estate Officer 


Treas. JOSEPH A. MCMAHON, Manager Title Dept. 
BROWN & WILLIAMS, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
Watson K. Alcott, Penjamin M. Golder, Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Jr. 
Edward F. Beale, John J. Henderson, Joseph C. Trainer, 
James M. Daly, Walter H. Johnson, John R. Umsted, 
Charles C. Drueding, William J. MeGlinn, Daniel F. Waters, 
Thomas M. Fitzgerald, Peter F. Moylan, M. D. Aubrey H. Weightman, 
James A. Flaherty, John A. Murphy, Ira Jewell Williams. 
Edward J. Flanigan, Joseph O'Neill, 


“Put Your Savings in a Mutual Savings Bank” 


The Western Saving Fund Society 


4 Incorporated 1847 


MAIN OFFICE—TENTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


Kensington Office— York and Front Streets 
Frankford Office—4643-45 Frankford Avenue 
North Philadelphia Office—Germantown Ave. and Venango St. 


OFFICERS 
Ropert J. BRUNKER, President 

FREDERICK F. HALLow+e Lt, V. Pres. & Treas. O. W. Weise, Manager of Sub-Offices 
J. R. Nautty, Assistant Treasurer Cuarces Hus, Comptroller 
C. P. Humenreys, Assistant Treasurer H. E. Tuomrson, Asst. Secretary 
C. A, WHEELER, Secretary JoseeH B TownseEnp, Solicitor 

MANAGERS 
George Stuart Patterson B. Dawson Coleman Henry Tatnall 
Edgar C. Felton John W. Geary Albert L. Smith 
Christian C. Febiger Evan Randolph William W. Rodine 
Edwin S. Stuart Levi L. Rue Robert K. Cassatt 
A. A, Jackson W. W. Curtin George H. Frazier 
Rodman E. Griscom Charles E Brinley George McFadden 
Frederick Fralev, M. D. Henry G. Brengle Jay Cooke 
Wilham R, Philler Robert J. Brunker Thomas W. Hulme 


4°/ INTEREST. ASSETS OVER $68,000,000 


An Account Can Be Started With a Deposit of ONE DOLLAR 
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Premiums Paid for Life Insurance, like the Seed 
Planted in Mother Earth 
Multiply and Yield Great Returns 


The American Catholic Union 
INSURANCE 


for the 
Entire Catholic Family 


Ordinary and Industrial Plans 


-The Parkway at Sixteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN J. COYLE JOHN O’KEEFE 
President Sec.-Treas. 


EES! 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


Tradesmens National Bank 


and 


Trust Company 


RESOURCES 
OVER $55,000,000.00 


Main Office, 320 Chestnut Street 


Central Office, 1420 Walnut Street 
Germantown Office, 5614 Germantown Avenue 
West Philadelphia Office, 9 South Fifty-Second St. 
North Philadelphia Office, Broad and Louden Sts. 
HOWARD A. LOEB HERBERT W. GOODALI. 
President 


Chairman 


—_—_—_—<_—<_—$_$_$_$_—$_{_—$_$_=—=_{_ ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
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——= PHONES —— 


A. MacBride & Co. 


Heating :: Plumbing 
Roofing :: Brickwork 


1817 Girard Ave. 


Es DAB ILS EH ED esi 0 


OVER EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF GOOD PAINTING 


F. A. BLACK & SON 


FRANCIS F. BLACK 


Painting and Decorating 


711 Locust Street (west of Washington Square) 


PHILADELPHIA 


Telephore Connections, Lombard 5772 
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KELVINATOR 


Oldest Domestic Electric 
Refrigeration 


Complete Equipment For 


Institutions Schools 


Churches Homes 
Hotels Stores 
Restaurants 


You are invited to request our engineers to 
make a survey of your requirements 


Kelvinator-Philadelphia, Inc. 
E. L. AUSTIN, President 
36 S. Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia 


Bell, Rittenhouse 1900 Keystone, Race 1707 


OS RT act 
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PAINT and 
VARNISH 
PRODUCTS 


Enamels: Varnishes : Stains 
Lacquers : Colors 


EUGENE E. NICE COMPANY 
| 268-274 S. 2nd Street 
Philadelphia 


SF 


‘* Made by * Nice’—exceeds the price”’ 
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A. H. GREEN 
INSULATIONS 


Manufacturer and Contractor 
Office-Factory, 18Ol1-3-5 Federal Street 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering of Merit 


For Steam, Hot and Cold Water 
Ammonia, Brine, Ice-Water 


Our air-cell covering is especially adapted for house- 
heating plants of every description, and results in great 


saving of fuel—as much as 25 %. 


A postal or phone message will bring our representative. 


Estimates Cheerfully Submitted 


Let us consult with you as to your 


covering needs 
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Member of Member of 
Master Builders’ Exchange Phila. Chamber of Commerce 


Colonial Canvas 
Mouldings 
Wall Paper 


Lloyd A. Potteiger 


Painting Contractor 
and Decorator 


2404 Delancey Street 


Rittenhouse 5692 PHILADELPHIA 


a 


Rectory Building Most Blessed Sacramert Church, 56th and Chester Ave. 

Rectory for St. Elizabeth’s Church, 33d and Berks<Streets. 

Bernard Corr Memorial Hall, Villa Nova, Pa. 

Archiepiscopal Residence, 18th and Race Streets. 

Six-Building Home for the Indigent, Holmesburg Junction 

University of Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Evans Dental Museum, 40th and Spruce 
Streets. 

Building No. 7, Girard College. 

Municipal Repair Shop, 11th and Reed Streets 

Colonial Theatre, 5524 Germantown Avenue. 
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Rea VES eee CONRAN, 


J 


6138 CEDAR AVENUE 


6136- 


PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


- CMural Paintings - Church Decoration 


Stained Glass 
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Rittenhouse Pharmacy 
THOMAS J. KELLY 


Proprietor 


9 


Exacting Care 


in Compounding Prescriptions 


is the first essential of a Real Drug Store 


Our messengers call for and 


deliver your presc: iptiors 


Branch Store 
Overbrook Arms Pharmacy 


63rd and Lebanon Avenue 
Phone Belmont 7745 


2200 Chestnut Street 


Telephone Locust 8055 
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ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Has an installation of 


“American” Laundry Machinery 
of which this institution is justly proud 


With this modern laundry equipment, St. Francis Hospital can depend on linens 
and garments being returned to service so promptly that there is no need to keep on 
hand a large reserve supply. 


The photograph above shows a corner of the laundry in which two Cascade Washers 
cleanse the linens faultlessly, rapidly, and economically. 


The Thermo-Vento Tumbler flujfs them 
dry in record time 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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CULBERT-WHITBY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Representing 


Chicago Pump Company 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Gillis & Geoghegan 
Pelcscupte Ash Hoists 


G. & G. Atlas Systems 


Pneumatic Tubes 


SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 


2019 RITTENHOUSE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


WATER SUPPLY oS 


SF Sar i 


1626 Wood 
Street 
SN - Laundry Equipment 
Special Electric Service 
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TRLEPHONE ESTABLISHED 1850 


C. E. GEIKLER, Jr. G. G. GEIKLER A. K. GEIKLER D. G. GEIKLER 


GEIKLER BROTHERS 


Wholesale and Retail Provisioners 


_Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Rolls, Tenderloin Clods 
and a full line of Smoked Goods 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
HOMES, INSTITUTES, CONVENTS AND HOSPITALS 


405 and 407 N. Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


| THORN 
Steel Windows 


CASEMENTS PROJECTED, 
DOUBLE HUNG AND 
PIVOTED FOR 


Ecclesiastical, Educational 
Buildings and Residences 
ALSO 
Kalamein, Hollow Steel | 

Doors and Partitions 


Sheet Metal Work 


| ! : es eee =| and Skylights 
3 J. S. THORN COMP ANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS — DISTRIBUTORS — CONTRACTORS 


85") Magnesia Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings 


Air Cell and Wool Felt Coverings Asbestos wick and rope packing 
Asbestos Cement and Millboards _ Hair Felt, Mineral Wool 


SOME OF OUR INSTALLATIONS; 
West Philadelphia Catholic High Schoel 


St. Agnes’ Hospital 
Cardinal Dougherty’s Residence 


St..Vineent’s Home, Drexel Hill 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadelphia 

St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 

St. Frances De Sales Church, Cenvent & School 
Branches 


Factory 
Philadelphia—Chicago—New York 


Valley Forge, Pa. 
Philadelphia Offices and Warehouse 
1315-1325 West Cumberland St., Philadelphia 


BELL AND KEYSTONE PHONES 


J. J. WHITE, Inc. 


Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors 


General Jobbing 


716 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Coatesville Boiler Works 


Coatesville, Pa. 


WY 


Villanova College at Villanova, Pa., is having installed in 
their new heating plant Coatesville Boilers. 


We manufacture a complete line of high pressure and 
low pressure fire-box heating Boilers, also fire-tube Boilers 
of various types such as Horizontal Return Tubular, Scotch, 


Locomotive and Vertical. 


We have unexcelled facilities for general steel plate con- 
struction, particularly of the heavy type used in Oil and 


Chemical Industries. 


Our shops are open for inspection at all times and we 
welcome visitors. Our Sales Offices are mannedby com- 
petent Engineers who are pleased to co-operate in the selec- 
tion of your proper requirements. 


Our offices are located in the following cities : 


Coatesville, Pa. 30 Church Street 60 Park Place 
New York City Newark, N. J. 
111 South 15th St. 141 Milk Street 1116 Lexington Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
904 Union Trust Building 945 Pine Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Skilled Supervision 


THAT GOOD GULF GASOLINE is clean, pure, straight-run 
motor fuel, manufactured under the supervision of skilled chem- 
ists, co-ordinating under a plan designed to produce the best. 
SUPREME MOTOR OIL leaves less carbon—lubricates well and 
thoroughly. It will reduce the annoying little knocks which cause 
a loss of power and sooner or later entail large repair bills. 
GULF NONOX MOTOR FUEL is the ideal motor fuel for high 
compression engines and gives a wonderful motor efficiency.— 
Knocks, pings or detonations disappear as if by magic—no retard- 
ing of spark on grades or in traffic.—Vibration as well as repair 
expense is reduced to a minimum. 


FUEL OLL—For Domestic Use. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE ORANGE DISC 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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W. P. MACHENZIE CoO. 


OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 


Home and Industrial Buildings 


HART — PEABODY 
AAND OTHER OIL BURNERS 


“Home is where 
the HARTis» 


Combustion and Heating Engineers 


Four of our Prominent Installations:— 
JoHN WANAMAKER 


ATWATER Kent Mec. Co. 
PACKARD BUILDING 


PENN ATHLETIC CLUB 


TELEPHONE — SPRUCE 5830 
1234-1236 Callowhill St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cupton=+Windows 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


Lupton Heavy Casements 


The highest-grade steel windows for banks, libraries, 
clubs, office buildings or fine residences. They are made 
in six standard types, and can be furnished to suit any 
—** size or shape of opening. 


Lupton Residence Casement 
Windows 


Made from one-piece copper steel members, with 
extended hinge which permits cleaning both sides of 
the glass from within the room. 


Pond Continuous Windows 


This window forms a transparent, weather- protecting 
shelter over a continuous opening, and gives remarkable 
efficiency in the natural lighting and ventilation of indus- 
trial buildings. | Long runs are readily controlled by 
Pond Operating Device. 


Lupton Combination Casements 


These windows bring a new high standard of balanced e 
ventilation and positive control of air movements without == 
draft. Ideal for multiple-story buildings. Made in fifty i -t 


different sizes. — 
Lupton Pivoted Windows 


The standard and accepted steel window for factories, 
Stores, garages, warehouses and all sorts of business build- 
ings. Rigidly built of solid rolled steel sections. Made 
in 20 stock sizes for immediate shipment. 


Other Lupton Products 


Steel Partitions, Commercial Steel Doors, Rolled Steel Skylight, Steel 
Shelving, Storage Systems, Steel Shop Desks, Tool Cabinets. Stationary 
Cabinets, etc. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS Co. 


Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street Philadelphia 
NS 


¢ 
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Face 


Quarry : 
Rough STONE 
Dimension FOXCROFT, PA. 


THH ORIGINAL FOXCROFT 
STONE 


From the Stuart Wood Quarry 
A warm gray face stone especially adapted for 
Churches, Schools and Institutions 


Foxcroft Stone Company 
4506 Regent Street 


R. W. McCONNELL, Bell Phone 
Pres. & Treas. Baring 4224 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath unto the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, a body corporate, 
duly organized under the Laws of the Common- | 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the sum of. | 


See PNR TOE Ear REIN Berane te gel BS oy ay Bae Soe Gags. 


This form of bequest is printed here as a reminder 
to those drawing wills and wishing to remember the 


work of the Society. 
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JUST AN ACCOUNT 


for depositing money and drawing checks may meet 
your needs today, but later you may need the aill- 
around banking service of a real bank, so why not 
establish a connection with the Corn Exchange now? 


OFFICERS - 
/ OHAS. 8. CALWELL 


M. N. WILLITS, Jr. 
Vice President 


NEWTON W. CORSON 
Vice President 


ALBERT N. HOGG 
Vice President 

W. C. FITZGERALD 
Vice President 

ROLAND A. HILLAS 
Vice President 

EDGAR W. PREEMAN 
Vice President and Trust Officer 


CLARENCE P. ROWLAND 
Asst. Trust Officer 


PAUL E. LUDES 
Vice President 
LEWIS R. DICK 
Vice President 
EDWARD T. JAMES 
Cashier 
EDWARD J. PAUL 
Asst. Cashier 
HECTOR A. SINZHEIMER 
Asst. Cashier 


J.J. CAPRANO 
Asst. Cashier 


Foreign Commercial Department 
CHARLES LYON CHANDLER, Mer. 


Corn Exchange National Bank 
Philadelphia 


Main Office 
Chestnut at Second 


Central City Office 
1510 Chestnut Street 


Let us send you a booklet 
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- The Castner family is a very old Pennsylvania family. 
It goes back to the founding of the Germantown colony. 

Paul Kastner came to America with his wife and one 
child in 1689. He bought fifty acres of land in German- 
town, on the main road, in 1690. He was a Quaker and 
joned the Abington Meeting of Friends. He had five chil- 
dren by the wife who came over with him after their arrival 
in America. 

His oldest son, Samuel, the third child, born at German- 
town on March 3, 1693/4, spent his life there until 1737, 
then removed to Whitpain Township, where he died in 
1753. He married Catharine Jacob, a daughter of George 
Jacob, of Roxbury Township, Philadelphia. By inheritance 
and by release of his brothers and sisters he became possessed 
of the old homestead, of fifty acres, at Germantown. In 
1737, on March 23, he bought one hundred and twenty-five 
acres of land in Whitpain Township from Anthony Morris 
for the sum of £93 and moved to it. He sold the homestead 
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in 1738. Three sons and four daughters were born of this 
union. 

The second son, fifth child, likewise named Samuel, was 
born, probably in Whitpain Township, on June II, 1737. 
Apparently he left home while yet in his teens and settled 
in Worcester Township, as this was the address given by 
him in an administration bond in his brother George’s estate 
in 1757. On January 5, 1764, he bought fifty-four acres of 
land in Gwynedd Township from Abraham Evans, and 
probably moved to it, as in subsequent official documents 
this is given as his address. During this year or thereabouts 
he married Mary Linderman, of Roxborough Township, 
granddaughter of John and Catharine Linderman of that 
place. The Linderman family came from Mulheim, Ger- 
many, and settled in Germantown in 1698. Samuel changed 
the spelling of his name from Kastner to Castner, when he 
signed the administration bond in his brother’s estate. He 
joined the revolutionary army as a private in the Philadelphia 
County Militia, and was in active service in 1778. He was 
a cordwainer by trade, and lived on his land at Gwyned 
until his death in the 96th year of his age on November 30, 
1833. Nine children were born of this union, five sons and 
four daughters. One of the children, a daughter, died in 
infancy, and the other eight grew up to manhood and 
womanhood and married. 

The oldest son, the first child, John, was born at Gwyned 
on October 3, 1765. He married Lydia Rhoads, daughter 
of Ezekiel and Mary Rhoads of Norristown, on June 8, - 
1793. Lydia Rhoads, born January 21, 1771, was a de- 
scendant of John Rhoads of Darbyshire, England, who had 
come to America and settled at Darby in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. John Castner bought land in Nor- 
riton Township and resided on it. He died on February 27, 
1810. Nine children came of this union, four sons and five 
daughters. One died in childhood. The others grew up 
and nearly all of them lived to old age. 
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Samuel, the oldest son, third child, was born in Norriton 
Township, Montgomery County, on April 30, 1798. It is 
probable that he left home and migrated to Philadelphia 
early in life. An uncle of his, Enoch Castner, a cordwainer 
or shoemaker, second son and second child of his grand- 
father, born in Norriton Township on June 28, 1767, is re- 
corded in the Philadelphia Directories at 105 N. oth St. as 
a shoemaker from 1807 to 1824, when he died. The names 
of other Castners appear in the Directories from as far back 
as 1816. There is a Christopher Casner, a mariner, at No. 
12 Callowhill St., first put down in 1816; Henry Casner, a 
skindresser, on Jones St. below Ridge Ave., and a Catharine 
Casner, widow, at 252 St. John St, first appearing in 1819; 
and a Susana Casner, a mantua-maker, at 81 Browne St, 
from 1820 on. 

On March 14, 1828, Samuel married Julia A. Hardy, a 
girl from Philadelphia. He was thirty years old and she 
was sixteen. He was a Quaker and she was a Catholic. 
One wonders how they could have met. It is probable that 
it was either through business connections or in the house 
in which he boarded. 

The Hardy family were fairly numerous and rather well 
connected in business in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.. The name is recorded in the Philadelphia directories 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century and is found 
in the baptismal, marriage and burial registers of old St. 
Joseph’s and St. Mary’s Churches in the early part of the 
nineteenth. A John Hardy and an Alexander Hardy lived 
on German St. between 4th and sth Sts. in 1798. John 
Hardy, a teacher, lived at 17 Lombard St., and John and 
Patrick Hardy, carters, lived back of 18 Spruce St. in 1807. 
John Hardy, a carter, kept a grocery store at 220 South 
Front St. in 1813, and his name recurs in the directories as 
in the same business at this place for some years. In 1824 
the place of business is set down as at Front, N.W. Cor. of 
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Relief St., which in all probability is the same as 220 S. 
Front St. In 1814 Thomas Hardy is recorded as a grocer 
and boarding-house keeper at 13 Spruce St., and as a carter 
and grocer at 129 S. Water St. In 1816 the business at 
these places is set down in the name of the widow of Thomas 
Hardy. In the directory of 1819 a John Hardy is recorded 
as a baker at 146 S. Front St., and an Ann Hardy, a widow, 
as a boarding-house keeper at 92 Spruce St. There is a Pat- 
rick Hardy, grocer, at the N.W. corner of 4th and Plum 
Sts. in the Directory of 1821; a Charles Hardy, bar-keeper 
in the City Hotel, and a John Hardy, pocket-book and reti- 
cule maker, at 252 S. Front St. in the Directory of 1828. 

In the City Directory of 1837 the name of Mary Hardy, 
widow, is recorded at No. 1 Relief St. In directories sub- 
sequent to this date up until 1857 the name recurs with the 
appellation of “ gentlewoman.” This Mary Hardy prob- 
ably was the widow of John Hardy who was a carter and 
had a grocery store at the N.W. corner of Front and Relief 
Sts. After 1824 the name of this John Hardy disappears 
from the Directory. Relief St. is now Naudain St., and 
runs from 510 S. Front St. to 511 S. 2d St. No. 1 Relief 
St. must have been the first house on the south side of this 
little street, and must have been identical with the house on 
the N.W. corner of Front and Relief Sts., or it must have 
stood immediately west of it. The ground upon which these 
houses stood is now a playground. The entire width be- 
tween Lombard St. and Naudain St. is now taken up by the 
Stanfield House, one of the Richard Smith Memorial Houses, 
a recreation center. The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 
Trustee of the Smith Memorial Houses, in erecting this 
house retained the old buildings on and near the corner of 
Front and Lombard Sts., and tore down those near Relief 
or Naudain St. and on the street for a distance back. 

It is probable that John and Mary Hardy were the parents 
of Julia Hardy. At present her parentage cannot be defi- 
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nitely determined. She was born some time in 1812, if her 
age at the time of her death is given correctly. Practically 
all of the Hardys of that time resided within the area of 
St. Joseph’s and of St. Mary’s parishes, and for the most part 
within that of St. Joseph’s. Although the two parishes were 
administered, more or less, as one, separate registers were 
kept. Her name does not appear in the baptismal register 
of St. Joseph’s, and the register of St. Mary’s for that time 
is lost. What might be taken as presumptive evidence that 
John and Mary Hardy were her parents is the location of 
her home after marriage across the street from Front and 
Relief Sts. 

A romantic tale no doubt lies hidden behind the union of 
the scion of one of the earliest settlers of Pennsylvania, a 
Quaker, with the daughter or granddaughter of an Irish 
immigrant, a Catholic. Did young Castner come to Phila- 
delphia in his teens and learn the grocery business with one 
of the Hardys? Did he perhaps board at one of the houses 
conducted by the Hardys. The business in which he first is 
recorded in the Philadelphia Directory gives some plausi- 
bility to such assumptions. His name does not appear in the 
directory until one year after his marriage. Had he had a 
home of his own or a business of his own it almost certainly 
would have been recorded. May it not be that he worked 
with one of the Hardys in the grocery business and boarded 
in one of the houses conducted by the Hardys before and 
during his first year of marriage? A John Hardy, 35 years 
old, died in 1825 and was buried in St. Mary’s burial ground | 
on July 23. This probably was the husband of Mary Hardy 
whose name subsequently appears as residing at No. 1 Re- 
lief St., the John Hardy who had a grocery store at the 
N.W. corner of Front and Relief Sts. May not young 
Castner have been in the employ of John Hardy and may 
he not have conducted the business for the widow after the 
husband’s death? 
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Where the marriage ceremony between Samuel Castner 
and Julia A. Hardy was witnessed cannot be ascertained at 
present. Mr. Castner was a consistent Quaker and Julia A. 
Hardy a practical Catholic. That it was in the presence of 
a Catholic priest can scarcely be doubted. Marriage between 
Catholics and non-Catholics before a priest was of frequent 
occurrence in those days. There is no record of the mar- 
riage in the register of St. Joseph’s, and that of St. Mary’s 
is lost. The marriage register of St. Joseph’s for the year 
1828 apparently is incomplete. Only three marriages were 
recorded in the month of March and none after the thir- 
teenth. 

The earliest available record of the presence of Samuel 
Castner in the City of Philadelphia is in the directory of 
1829 in which S. and E. Castner are put down as having a 
liquor store at No. 5 Spruce St. The S. in the firm is 
Samuel and the E. is Enoch, Samuel’s brother, the third son, 
sixth child of John Castner, born April 23, 1802. This 
name of the firm in this place recurs in subsequent direc- 
tories until 1843. From 1837 on the business is designated 
grocery. It may be that from the beginning the business 
was a combination of liquor and groceries. In those days 
and up until quite recently the family grocery store sold 
liquor. In 1843 the place of business was changed to 67 S. 
Wharve St., and here it remained until 1852, when on 
account of the death of Enoch in 1851, the partnership 
ended. 

The earliest time at which a residence is given in the 
Philadelphia directory for Samuel Castner, Sr. is 1831, 
when his dwelling-house is recorded at 54 Penn St. Penn 
St. ran from No. 8 Pine St. south to what was then called 
Argyle St., and later on Almond St. After 1831 no resi- 
dence is given for him in the directories until 1837, when he 
is recorded as residing at 269 S. Front St. This house ad- 
dress is given for him in subsequent directories until 1856, 
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when it is changed to 253 S. Front St. In 1857 it was re- 
corded at 255 S. Front St., and in 1859, the first year after 
the method of numbering the streets had been changed, at 
503 S. Front St. This last number no doubt was for the 
same house as 255 S. Front St. 

In the early days of Philadelphia South Front Street was. 
one of the most attractive parts of the city. South of Pine 
Street it lies on a bluff overlooking the Delaware River. 
The view of the river is now shut off by the large ware- 
houses along the river front, but in those early days the 
location was ideal for residences. It was known as Society 
Hill in the beginning of the eighteenth century. A few of 
the old houses are still standing and bear testimony to the 
refinement and good taste of the people who built them. 
The house on the corner of Front and Lombard Sts., which 
has been preserved and made part of the Stanfield House, 
with its commodious rooms, high ceilings, convenient lay-out 
and beautiful mantelpieces, gives one a good idea of the 
magnificence of those old South Front Street houses. 

In all probability it was in this historic spot that Julia A. 
Hardy was born and spent her girlhood, and Samuel Cast- 
ner, the country lad, earned his spurs in business and won 
his bride. It was here too that they lived as man and wife 
for nearly thirty years. It was here Samuel Castner, Jr. 
was born on December 17, 1843. The house in which his 
parents then lived was right across the street from the house 
at No. 1 Relief Street, where Mary Hardy, gentlewoman, 
lived, and had lived since 1837, and the house at the N.W. 
corner of Front and Relief Street, where John Hardy lived 
and had his grocery business from 1813 to 1824. 

This northwest corner of Front and Relief Street has a 
most interesting story connected with it, antedating the story 
of the Hardys and Castners by over a hundred years and yet 
fitting in with it in a most fascinating way. This was the 
spot on which Francis Daniel Pastorius, the founder of Ger- 
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mantown, from whom Paul Kastner, the ancestor of Samuel 
Castner, Jr., bought his first home in America in 1690, made 
his dugout when he first came to Philadelphia. The story is 
told in a tablet placed upon the wall at the corner of the two 
streets by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and the 
Site and Relic Society of Germantown in 1924—“ Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, Founder of Germantown, 1651-1719, built 
here in 1683 on a lot 102 feet front, a dugout, his first 
American home in which, October 25, 1683, the thirteen 
original settlers of Germantown drew lots for their homes. 
He placed over the door this inscription: Parva domus, sed 
Amica bonis procul este propham. A little house but a 
friend of the good; keep away, ye profane. At which his 
guest Wm. Penn laughed.” 

Samuel Castner, Jr. was baptized by the Rev. C. I. H. 
Carter, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, the historical church 
of Philadelphia on Fourth St. above Spruce St., on August 
14, 1844, when he was nearly eight months old. The spon- 
sors were James A. Hardy and Ann T. Hardy, brother and 
sister of Mrs. Samuel Castner, Sr. The relationship be- 
tween the sponsors and Mrs. Castner is brought out by sub- 
sequent events. We hear of James A. Hardy in St. Louis, 
Mo., nearly twenty years later, and still later we find Ann T. 
Hardy, the wife and subsequently the widow of Abner Yar- 
nell, in business with Mary L. Hardy, another sister of Mrs. 
Castner. Mr. Yarnell and the two sisters had a drygoods 
store at 304 and later at 306 S. 4th St. from 1857 to 1873, 
and after that at 246 S. 1oth St., Philadelphia. One can 
easily surmise why the usual Catholic practice of having the 
child baptized as soon after birth as the health of the child 
and the convenience of the parents permit was not followed. 
The father as a consistent Quaker, even if he did not posi- 
tively object to having his son baptized, would not be suffi- 
ciently interested to see that it was done, and the mother for 
the time being was not in a position to have it done. It was 
the relatives of the mother who brought the child to baptism. 
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Samuel ‘Castner, Jr.’s life as child, boy and young man 
was spent in the old part of Philadelphia which at that time 
encompassed much of the business of the city and some of 
the finest and most exclusive residences. In those days busi- 
ness men could easily walk from their places of business to 
their homes. The place in which he was born and raised, 
and the close relationship between home and shop could not 
fail to exercise an influence on his life. His father was a 
prosperous business man. Even before young Samuel Cast- 
ner’s birth, the father had spread out in business. 

In the Philadelphia Directory of 1841 a firm of Castner 
and Christian, commission merchants, is recorded in busi- 
ness at 76 S. Wharve St. By 1843 an additional partner 
had been added to the firm, which now appeared as Castner, 
Christian and Curran. The Castner in the firm was Samuel 
Castner, Sr., and the Curran was John E. Curran, probably 
a relative of Arthur Curran, husband of Susanna Castner, 
second daughter and second child of John Castner, and sister 
of Samuel Castner, Sr. The name of this corporation recurs 
in the directories until 1846, after which it disappears. It 
would seem that the partnership was dissolved and that 
Christian carried on the business by himself until 1860, 
when he and Curran again came together and went into 
business at 148 N. Delaware Ave. and at 141 N. Water St. 
Through all those years Samuel Castner, Sr. himself carried 
on his own business at 67 S. Wharve St., which in 1858 
(when the street numbering was changed) became 302 5. 
Delaware Ave. In 1860, in addition to his business on S. 
Delaware Ave., he went into the coal business at No. 15 
Port Richmond with Charles P. Stickney as a partner under 
the corporation name of Castner and Co. In 1863 J. C. 
Wellington was added to the company and an additional 
office was opened at 133 Walnut St. It would look as 
though in those various steps Mr. Castner, Sr. was prepar- 
ing the way for his son’s career. 
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Samuel Castner, Jr. received his schooling in a private 
school kept by a Quaker gentleman named Samuel Allen. 
In the city directories of Philadelphia from 1843 to 1882, 
Samuel Allen is recorded as a teacher. His school usually 
is put down on Pine St. below 2nd St., and in 1869 at 124 
Pine St. From 1843 to 1856 he resided at 134 S. Front St., 
in close proximity to the Castner home, and from 1862 to 
1882 at 524 Pine St., where he lived in an attractive old 
house until the time of his death. It may be that this was 
the only school to which young Castner ever went. As he 
grew up he spent some of his summer vacations at Villanova 
College. Quite naturally the father wanted to bring up his 
son in his own footsteps as a Quaker. In no way could he 
accomplish this better than by keeping him under Quaker 
influence in the formative period of his school days. In the 
summer vacations at Villanova with the Augustinian Fathers 
one sees perhaps the subtle manceuvers of a pious Catholic 
mother. At any rate the education at the knee of a saintly 
mother won out against that of the Quaker school teacher 
and -young Castner grew up a devout practical Catholic. 

A letter written to his mother by Father P. J. De Smet, 
S.J., from St. Louis, Mo., on April 15, 1863, and treasured 
by him, gives a peep into his home life and throws light upon 
the part which his mother played in his education. ‘ What 
you request of me I will faithfully execute. I promise you 
in all sincerity that daily at the holy altar of the Lord I shall 
pray for your only and dear son that God may lead him in 
all his ways and that he may be the consolation of his good 
father and dear mother. I shall daily pray for the welfare 
and happiness of your whole family. Before I leave St. 
Louis I shall try my best to pay a visit to your brother, Mr. 
James A. Hardy. I shall endeavor to console him—his loss 
has been very great indeed. The Lord, I hope, will have 
mercy on the soul of his poor child. Tomorrow I will offer 
up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the repose of his soul. 
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... . Please thank in my name all the charitable ladies of 
your acquaintance who have given their time for the benefit 
of the Indian children.” 

In 1862 Samuel Castner, Jr.’s name appears for the first 
time in the Philadelphia Directory. He is put down as a 
student residing at 319 S. 3rd St. He was then in his nine- 
teenth year. His father had moved his residence either in 
this or the preceding year from 503 S. Front St. to 319 S. 
3rd St. Apparently this was the last year of young Castner’s 
student life. In 1863 his name again appears in the Direc- 
tory, but this time as a clerk. Probably he was learning the 
coal business with Castner, Stickney and Wellington. In this 
year the firm opened an office in New York. In 1864 his 
name disappears from the Directory. He may have been 
transferred to the New York office. The father had taken a 
house in New York, probably Brooklyn, in 1863, at the 
same time retaining the home at 319 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 
In 1864 the business places of the firm of Castner, Stickney 
and Wellington in Philadelphia were moved to 215 Walnut 
St. and Pier 6, Port Richmond; and Samuel Castner, Sr. 
changed the name of his business at 302 S. Delaware Ave. 
to shipchandler. Young Samuel’s name reappears in the 
Directory of 1865, residing at 319 S. 3rd St., without men- 
tion of any business or occupation, but again disappears from 
the Directory of 1866. For both of these years the father 
is given a home in Philadelphia and in New York. 

In 1867, for the first time, the son is officially associated 
with the coal business. In the Directory of that year he is 
put down as a coal merchant residing at 319 S. 3rd St. In 
the Directory of 1868 his name appears as a member of the 
firm of Castner, Stickney and Wellington, and he still re- 
sides at 319 S. 3rd St. Beginning with 1868 and extending 
to 1873 the Philadelphia Directories give no home address 
for the father in Philadelphia. In all of those years, except 
1872, the home address is given in New York or Brooklyn. 
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At the age of twenty-three young Castner took a member- 
ship in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. This gives us 
the first glimpse of the intellectual side of his make-up. 
That this action was not the mere gratification of a whim 
is best indicated in the resolutions passed by the Council of 
the Society after his death. 


The Council desires to place on record an appreciation of the 
valued services of one of its Councillors and a Vice-President 
of the Society, Samuel Castner, Jr. who died March 3, 1929. 

Mr. Castner was elected a member of the Society, November 
26, 1866, and at the time of his death had the distinction of be- 
ing the Society’s oldest living member. 

He became a Councillor in the year 1902, and a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Society in 1917, succeeding Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower. He was chairman of the Committee on Finance, chair- 
man of the Committee on Budget, and a Trustee of the Mis- 
cellaneous Trust Funds (1920-1929), succeeding Richard Mc- 
Call Cadwalader. 

At the time of the Centennial Anniversary of the Society he 
served as a member of the special committee on Finance and 
following his accustomed habit, was a generous contributor. 
He made his sons Philip and Samuel J. Castner Life Members. 

As a senior partner of the firm of Castner and Curran, later 
Castner, Curran and Bullitt, he was successful in business; and 
was largely responsible for the development of the great 
Pocohontas coalfield on the Norfolk and Western Railway. In 
the coal trade he was looked upon as a leader. 

A man of fine character, his kindly and intelligent helpful- 
ness will be keenly missed by the Council. 


On his visits to New York and during his stay in Brook- 
lyn since 1863, when his father first established a home 
there, Cupid’s darts found their way to young Castner’s 
heart. On January 16, 1868, he married Mary Agnes 
Dougherty, daughter of Andrew Dougherty of Brooklyn, a 
wealthy manufacturer of playing cards. The marriage cere- 
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mony took place in Brooklyn. It would seem that he brought 
his bride to Philadelphia, where his home address is given 
at 319 S. 3rd St. from 1867 to 1871. The parents during 
this time resided either in New York or at their country place 
at Chelten Hills. 

Within the year of his marriage a sad bereavement befell 
Mr. Castner. The story of it is sympathetically told in a 
eulogy which in printed form was treasured by him and 
handed down to his sons. 


In memoriam Mrs. Julia A. Castner, wife of Samuel Castner, 
Sr. died October 8, 1868, in the 57th year of her life. 

. The departure of this estimable Christian lady deserves more 
than the passing notice bestowed upon it. She cannot be 
reached in her blessed condition, but the living are benefited by 
the example of virtues that never die. These remain as a 
fragrance of sweet yet sorrowful remembrances. For such is 
the selfishness of our sorrow that, though it be her infinite gain, 
we are unwilling to give her up. The best fitted to die are 
most lamented here. May God comfort those who mourn. 

Mrs. Castner’s distinguishing character was her abounding 
charity ; beautifully illustrating the Apostle’s characteristics of 
the religion of Christ: “ Pure religion before God and the 
father is this, that ye visit the fatherless and the widow in 
their afflictions.” 

Charity with her was an instinct, blest and sanctified by the 
spirit of Christ in whose footsteps she delighted to walk. It 
was her joy to make others happy, and humbly to follow her 
Master who went about doing good.. Rarely do we find one 
so unselfish. Surrounded with affluence she deprived herself 
to supply the necessities of others. Unacquainted with sorrow 
in her own domestic life her genial sympathy sought the objects 
of suffering and want, to take to her heart the afflictions of 
others, to bear their sorrows—to weep with those who wept— 
to wipe away the tears of the widow, and still the cries of the 
orphan. How often she was found by the bedside of the sick 
and dying in the sad dwelling of poverty and want ;—and with 
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the consolations of religion and maternal comfort to solace the 
grief of the mourner, Heaven only can disclose. 

The dispensing of her charities was directed by wisdom, not 
by blind impulse. With superior mental powers—a clear under- 
standing and an energetic will she was ever prompt at the call 
of duty. At rent day the poor widow was found at her door, 
and no deserving person was ever sent away without assistance. 

Mrs. Castner also gave much valuable time to benevolent min- 
istrations. She was a manager of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum 
for many years; and was herself a very Dorcas in the many 
garments she made and provided for the destitute. She was 
a manager of St. Ann’s Widow Asylum and a member of the 
Society of the St. Vincent de Paul for the relief of the poor. 
She was a contributor to St. John’s Asylum for boys, and to 
various other charitable organizations. Each returning Christ- 
mas witnessed her pleasant remembrance of the poor. 

Mrs. Castner died from home at Chelten Hills, a delightful 
country spot. Her extreme illness was short. She loved the 
fresh country air, so grateful in her sickness. Ever most mind- 
ful of the feelings of others, she declined to see some friends 
that were brought to her, lest the parting would be too much 
distress to them. Pointing to a beloved husband and niece she 
said, ‘She will take my place. All will be right.” She soon 
passed into a deep sleep from which she never woke. 

To those who survive—the devoted husband, on whom the 
curtain of life is nearer and nearer drawn—the son, ever the 
cherished object of a mother’s love—and the beloved niece, dear 
to her as life—a lesson of instruction and beauty is presented. 
Love what she loved; care for the things she cared for. Walk 
in those footsteps which shed the life of hope and comfort 
into the cheerless dwellings of poverty and learn from her 
eminent example that “to die is to live”. Requiescat in pace. 


Soon a new life came into the Castner household to dispel 
the gloom of death. On February 28, 1869, a daughter was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Castner, Jr. They gave her the name 
of Mary Julia, no doubt, for the mother and grandmother. 
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Mr. Castner, Sr. now leaned heavily on his son for business 
and probably remained in the firm only as a silent partner. 
The office of the firm was moved to 203 Walnut St. in 
Philadelphia. In New York it was at 111 Broadway in 
1876. In 1872 the name of the father disappears from the 
firm and the name of the son stands at its head in the Direc- 
tory. For three years thereafter the son’s name is relegated 
to the rear, again to be placed at the head in 1876. The 
father’s name does not reappear in the firm. 

In March, 1870 the young Castners again were blessed 
with a child, this time a boy. They called him Samuel, no 
doubt for both father and grandfather. The joy which this 
event brought, soon was overcast by a shadow of gloom. 
Mrs. Castner’s health began to fail. It would seem that in 
consequence of this Mr. Castner moved his family to Brook- 
lyn to be near his wife’s people. The Directory of 1872 
gives his home in Brooklyn. Mrs. Castner died of tuber- 
culosis on May 17, 1872. The baby son died of the same 
disease during the same month. In 1873 Mr. Castner, Sr. 
and Mr. Castner, Jr. both moved back to Philadelphia. In 
the Directory of this year the home address of both is given 
at 319 S. 3rd St. Except for 1874, when no home address 
is given for Mr. Castner, Sr., his home address is put down 
at 319 S. 3rd St. for the balance of his life. Lottie McKara- 
her, daughter of John G. McKaraher, kept house for him. 

After Mrs. Castner’s death, Mr. Castner with his little 
daughter made his home in Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Directory gives his home address as New York for 1874 
and at 319 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia, for 1873 and 1875. 
There is a tradition in the family that he at one time resided 
on Spruce St. near 6th St. If he ever lived there it prob- 
ably was when he was a young man, before his marriage. 
In the city Directory of 1863, Mary Hardy, gentlewoman, 
is recorded at 608 Spruce St. Mary L. Hardy, his aunt, 
lived at 306 S. 4th St. from 1857 to 1870. This number is 
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practically at 4th and Spruce Sts. No doubt, as a boy and 
young man he visited at these places, and this may have given 
rise to the tradition. The Philadelphia Directory gives a 
home address for him every year from 1862 on except 1864 
and 1866. In these years he may have lived with his grand- 
mother at 608 Spruce St., or with his aunt at 304 S. 4th St. 

In 1875 Mr. Castner again entered into the bonds of wed- 
lock. On June 1, he married Katharine Louisa Reilly, niece 
of Rev. Patrick R. O’Reilly, pastor of St. John’s Church on 
13th St., Philadelphia, from 1871 to 1898—and cousin of 
Surgeon-General Reilly, U. S. A. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. C. I. H. Carter, pastor of the 
Assumption, 12th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, the 
priest who had baptized him in 1844. After his marriage 
he took up his residence at 411 S. Broad St. In 1877 his 
home is recorded at 2228 Race St., and from 1878 to 1880, 
inclusive, at 413 S. oth St. In 1881 he moved to 3729 
Chestnut St., where he remained until his death. Later on 
in life he took a summer home at Long Branch, and about 
1901 he bought a country home at Devon. 

Mr. Castner, quite early in his career, took up additional 
business burdens besides what came to him from the coal 
business. He put money in the American Dredging Co., 
and on June 17, 1877, was elected a director of the com- 
pany. On December 1, 1877, he was elected President, but 
he held the office for a short time only. He was a director 
for fifty years with a short intermission from May 26, 1891 
to September 21, 1892. He resigned from the directorship 
on March 16, 1927, on account of age. 

The year 1878 came laden with joy. During this year 
Samuel Castner, Sr. professed the Catholic faith. The 
prayers of the saintly wife and mother accomplished in 
heaven what they had failed to bring about on earth. And 
a new young life entered Mr. Castner, Jr.’s household. On 
November 29 Mrs. Castner presented her husband with a 
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son. They gave him the name of Samuel Joseph. As so 
often happens in life, joy soon was overtaken by sorrow. 
On November 3, 1879, Mr. Castner, Sr. died in his 82nd 
year. A second son was born on June 20, 1881, to whom 
the parents gave the name of Philip Aloysius. 

It would seem that in 1878, whilst Samuel Castner, Sr. 
was still alive, the firm of Castner, Stickney & Wellington 
was dissolved and the business was taken over by Castner 
& Co., Limited, consisting of Charles A. Hardy and Wm. B. 
Curran. This is how the firm is recorded in the Philadelphia 
Directory of 1879, at 203 Walnut St., where the old firm 
had done business for some years. Charles A. Hardy was 
Mr. Castner’s cousin on the mother’s side and Wm. B. 
Curran was his cousin on the father’s side. Mr. Castner’s 
own name, whilst it appears in the Directory as residing at 
413 S. oth St., is not recorded as a member of the firm. 
Charles A. Hardy at that time, and for some years before, 
indeed from 1872 on, was in the publishing business with 
Daniel A. Mahoney. They published the Catholic Standard, 
now the Catholic Standard and Times. The name of the 
firm, Castner & Co., Lim., as it stands in the Directory of 
1879, recurs annually in the same form until 1881, when the 
names are reversed and it is put down as Castner & Co., 
Limited, Wm. B. Curran and Charles A. Hardy. In 1882 
Samuel Castner’s name appears in the firm and is placed at 
the head of the company, but it is again omitted in 1883. 
From 1884 on it stands at the head. In 1887 the Phila- 
delphia office of the company was moved to 308 Walnut St. 
Here it remained until 1891, when it was moved to 328 
Chestnut St. From 1887 on Mr. Hardy’s name no longer 
appears in the firm. In the Directory of 1887 the entry is 
Castner & Curran, successors to Castner & Co., Limited. 

Old St. Mary’s Church on Fourth St. above Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, the oldest Catholic church of the city, one of 
the Catholic landmarks of the United States, always at- 
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tracted Mr. Castner, although he never resided within the 
precincts of its parish. It was his church in a special sense. 
He was baptized in it, and as a youth he often attended ser- 
vice in it. Many of his Catholic relatives were members of 
the parish. When a boy, his father took him to Quaker 
Meetings, but his heart was never won away from the church 
in which he had received the faith. In 1881, when Rev. 
Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., was rehabilitating the parish, 
he accepted a trusteeship. On September 13 of this year 
he and Philip Fitzpatrick, a wealthy parishioner residing at 
628 Spruce St., were elected. He served as a trustee until a 
few years before his death, when he resigned on account 
of age. 

Mr. Castner was one of the small coterie of men who, in 
1884, responded to the call of the Holy Father, His Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII, to take up the study and exploitation of 
Catholic History. He was not present at the meeting of 
organization of the American Catholic Historical Society 
on July 4, but he joined the movement on July 19. Almost 
from the beginning he held office in the Society. He was 
Chairman of the Hall Committee in 1891, and again from 
1893 to 1900; first Vice-President in 1892, and Presi- 
dent in 1900. He was a member of the Board from early 
in the Society’s career to the time of his death. He became 
a life member in 1892; made his wife a life member in 1894, 
and his sons Samuel and Philip in 1895. He subscribed 
$600.00 to the fund for purchasing a home and contributed - 
liberally to all funds which the Society undertook to raise 
for special purposes. His pocket ever was the servant of 
his intellect in the Society’s work. 

As Chairman of the Hall Committee in 1891, under the 
presidency of Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., he 
vigorously pushed the movement to secure a home for the 
society. Preliminary steps had been taken in the preceding 
year under the presidency of the Very Rev. Thos. C. Middle- 
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ton, O.S.A. A small building fund had been collected and 
a vast committee of priests and laymen had been signed up 
for a mass meeting to create sentiment in support of the 
undertaking. The meeting was held at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on March 31, 1891, and was addressed 
by the President of the Society, Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horst- 
mann, D.D., His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, His Grace 
Archbishop Ryan, Honorable John Lee Carroll and Henry 
F’. Brownson. It took courage and optimism to venture upon 
such an enterprise. The Society was very poor. In Septem- 
‘ber of this year there was not enough money in the treasury 
to.pay the rent. The cost of the meeting was high and ad- 
mission was free. Mr. Castner and some of his friends 
advanced enough money to the Society to see it through its 
difficulties. The amount borrowed, nearly $600.00, was re- 
funded when the Society became more prosperous. 

Enough enthusiasm was generated by the meeting at the 
Academy of Music to enable the Society to recover itself 
and secure a better foothold. During the year 1891 Mr. 
Castner increased the building fund materially through addi- 
tional subscriptions, but was unable to raise it to an amount 
which would warrant the purchase of a home. For 1892 
Mr. Walter George Smith was made Chairman of the Hall 
Committee and Mr. Castner was elected First Vice-President. 
In his new office he led the movement for a proper celebra- 
tion of the quadri-centenary of the discovery of America. 
On April 13, 1892, he sent out a notice from his office, 328 
Chestnut St., as follows: 


Dear Sir: On March 3, a largely attended meeting of Catholic 
citizens was held at the rooms of the Catholic Club and among 
others the following Preamble and Resolutions were adopted. 
Whereas it is proper that the Catholics of the United States 
should celebrate in a special manner, on its exact date, the Four 
Hundreth Anniversary of the landing of Columbus and should 
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emphasize their admiration for his distinctly Catholic character 
and express their appreciation of the value of his great dis- 
covery; be it resolved that we Catholics of Philadelphia invite 
the attentidbn of our fellow Catholics of this Archdiocese to the 
appropriateness and urgency of taking steps at once looking to a 
proper celebration of Landing Day, October 12, 1892. 

Resolved that we respectfully recommend that the various 
Catholic societies and organizations in this diocese unite in co- 
operation with the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia (which has members in all parts of the country) 
in a movement looking towards a celebration in Philadelphia 
commensurate with the importance of the occasion. And we 
respectfully recommend that the American Catholic Historical 
Society appoint an Executive Committee of fifteen, subject to 
the approval of His Grace Archbishop Ryan, said committee to 
have power to add to its members, likewise subject to the 
approval of His Grace. 

After consultation with His Grace, Archbishop Ryan, the 
Executive Committee above referred to has been selected. I 
have the honor to inform you that you have been appointed 
as a member of this committee and it is hoped that you will in 
this way take part in this great celebration. Will you kindly 
advise me of your acceptance of the appointment, and I will 
make arrangements for an immediate meeting of the Committee 
when an organization can be perfected. 


A meeting of the committee for organization was held at 
the Catholic Club at 4 P.M. on June 7, 1892. The char- 
acter of the prospective celebration was discussed and out- 
lined and the creation of the machinery for carrying out the 
plans of the committee was begun. Mr. Castner undertook 
to raise the funds necessary for the celebration. On August 
24 he sent out an appeal for money over his signature. By 
September 6 he had received $311.00. He sent out another 
appeal on September 19. The response to this was liberal. 
When the celebration was over and all bills had been paid he 
had a surplus of $200.00, which with the consent of all who 
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had subscribed, obtained through a circular letter sent out 
by him on Jan. 1, 1893, he turned over to St. Vincent’s 
Home. 

The celebration was a success. There was a parade of 
Catholic societies in the afternoon and a mass meeting at the 
Academy of Music on the evening of October 12, 1892. 
The meeting was addressed by His Grace Archbishop Ryan, 
Mr. Edmund Dunn of Chicago and Mr. Frank Hurd of 
Ohio. : 
The prestige of the Society was greatly enhanced by the 
celebration. The membership was increased and additions 
were made to the building fund. Mr. Castner again took 
over the chairmanship of the Hall Committee. Under his 
direction the Society sent an exhibit to the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, in 1893. At first Mr. Castner was averse to send- 
ing it for fear the rare books and valuable relics and muni- 
ments which of necessity would enter into it might be lost. 
Finally he yielded to the urgent appeal of Brother Maurelian 
who was in charge of the Catholic Exhibit, and in collabora- 
tion with the Chairman of the Library Committee and the 
President of the Society prepared and shipped two large 
cases of interesting objects with the necessary show cases for 
their exhibit. 

The prosperity of the Society made the urgent need of a 
home more plausible. In its infancy the Society for a short 
while had accepted the hospitality of the Cathedral T. A. B. 
Society in its hall on 16th St., then it had taken a room in 
the home of the Catholic Philopatrian Literary Institute at 
12th and Locust Sts., and in 1889 it had rented the second 
floor of the Atheneum Building, 219-221 S. 6th St. Mr. 
Castner began to look around for a suitable house for the 
Society in the early part of 1893, when he again was Chair- 
man of the Hall Committee. A property at the southwest 
corner of 13th and Budd Sts., now Cypress St., was looked 
at in January, another at the northwest corner of Broad and 
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Spruce St. in March, and one on South Broad St. in the fall 
of the year.. Mr. Castner had an architect examine the prop- 
erty on South Broad St. to see what it would cost to fit it 
up for the Society’s use. After due consideration by the 
Hall Committee, all of these properties were turned down, 
mainly because the cost involved in the purchase and fitting 
up of them was too high for the Society’s available money. 
At the end of 1893 there was $3,483.77 cash in the Hall 
Fund and $2,155.00 in unpaid subscriptoins. 

For the moment it seemed impossible to bring the project 
of getting a home for the Society to a successful issue. 
Times were hard. In 1894 General Edward Morrell, who 
then was President of the Catholic Philopatrian Literary In- 
stitute, made a tentative proposition that the Society join the 
Institute in putting up a suitable building for both at 12th 
and Locust Sts. Nothing came of it. 

The Society pushed its project by further educational en- 
deavor. In October, 1894 the Archbishops of the United 
States met in Philadelphia. An invitation to visit the rooms 
of the Society was extended to them, and at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors on October 9 Mr. Castner was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to escort them to and from 
the Society’s headquarters. During this year plans were 
formulated for a course of illustrated lectures at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, and some preliminary work on 
them was done. The execution of the plan was entrusted to 
the Hall Committee under the direction of Mr. Castner. 

At first it was contemplated to have six lectures, three in 
the spring and three in the fall. It was hoped that they 
would be a source of revenue for the Society and also make 
the way a little smoother for increasing the building fund. 
Mr. Castner supplied the lantern slides. He was an able 
amateur photographer and a collector of rare prints. He 
was said to have one of the finest collections of Philadelphia 
prints in existence. The spring lectures were given. On 
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March 13, 1895, Rev. Hugh T. Henry, D.D., of St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook, gave “In the Footsteps of Our 
Lord ” ; on March 20, the Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J., of George- 
town University, “ The Planting of the Catholic Faith in 
America”; and on March 28, Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D.D., 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
“ Medieval Ireland and European Civilization”. There was 
a deficit of $316.44, which Mr. Castner carried until Feb- 
ruary 26, 1896, when the Society was able to refund it to 
him. The fall lectures were not given. 

The course of illustrated lectures did help to increase the 
building fund. In the early part of 1895, the double front 
property at 715 Spruce St., Philadelphia, an old colonial 
mansion, at one time the home of Nicholas Biddle, President 
of the United States Bank, was offered to the Society for 
$15,000.00. At first there was objection to its purchase on 
account of its location, but after due consideration the Com- 
mittee decided to buy it. Mr. Castner arranged for the 
financing of it and supervised its fitting up. At the annual 
meeting in December he was able to report to the Society 
that it now was in its own home. 

On February 6, 1896, the new place was thrown open to 
the public with a reception to His Eminence Cardinal Satolli, 
Apostolic Delegate to the Church in the United States. The 
ways and means of the reception and the carrying out of it 
were entrusted to a special committee of which Walter 
George Smith was Chairman and Mr. Castner, Treasurer. 
An appeal for funds to cover the expenses was well re- 
sponded to, but did mot gather in quite enough. A deficit 
of $100.00 was paid out of the treasury of the ey The 
reception was one of the events of the year. 

The purchase of a home turned out to be a heavier burden 
than had been anticipated. A mortgage of $8000.00 had 
been easily placed, but over-and above this amount money 
could not be got on the property from ordinary sources. 
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When the building had been equipped for the Society’s use, 
there was an indebtedness to the contractor of over $2000.00 
and a floating debt of nearly $700.00, with an empty treas- 
ury. Mr. Castner came to the rescue of the Society in Feb- 
ruary, 1897, by taking a second mortgage of $3000.00 on 
the property. On November 2, following, he advanced the 
Society $250.00 on a due bill. 

He was a liberal contributor to the Archivist Fund for 
sending Rev. Dr. Ferdinand Kittell to Rome in 1896; to the 
special Fund for a portrait of Most Rev. Patrick John Ryan, 
D.D., by Mrs. Darragh, in 1896, and to a fund known as 
the B. Fund for the employment of Professor Edward Roth 
to arrange the rare fugitive literature of the Society in 1898. 
On November 18, 1896, the portrait of His Grace Arch- 
bishop Ryan was unveiled at the Academy of Fine Arts, on 
the occasion of a promenade concert under the auspices of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Committee. Mr. Castner, who still 
was Chairman of the Hall Committee, took a prominent part 
in getting up this reception. His son Philip and Lawrence 
F. P. Flick drew back the veil. He helped to get up recep- 
tions to His Grace Archbishop Ryan on January 31, 1899; 
to Rt. Rev. John W. Shanahan, D.D., the newly elected 
Bishop of Harrisburg, on May 3, 1899; to Bishop T. J. 
Shahan, D.D., Rector of the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 8, 1899; and to His Eminence Car- 
dinal Martinelli on October 29, 1901. The expenses of these 
receptions usually were met out of money privately con- 
tributed, by a relatively few individuals of which Mr. Cast- 
ner was always one. When there was a deficit he helped to 
make it up. On June 24, 1899, Walter George Smith wrote 
him: “I learn that the expenses of the reception to Dr. 
Shanahan were $179.00 above the cash applicable to the 
purpose. Subscriptions have been received from members 
of the Board amounting to $67.90, leaving a balance of 
$111.10 to be settled for. I propose, if you approve, to pay 
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one-half of this and let you pay the other half, and if other 
subscriptions come in we will appropriate them to making 
up the amount advanced over and above our proportion.” 
Mr. Castner sent a check for $55.55. Mr. Smith was Presi- 
dent of the Society at the time. 

Mr. Castner was elected President of the Society in No- 
vember, 1900, to serve for the year 1901. He accepted the 
office under protest. When in November, 1901 he was 
asked to accept a second term he begged off because he could 
not give the time to it as he thought it ought to be given. 

Mr. Castner’s interest in history was not merely perfunc- 
tory. He gathered up “fragments” himself and encouraged 
others to do so. Martin I. J. Griffin spoke appreciatively 
of the help which he got from him, and in his Researches 
says he was “one of the few collectors of Catholic Histor- 
ical autographs.” 

At his death the Board of Directors of the American 
Catholic Historical Society expressed its appreciation of his 
services to the Society and to Catholic history in the follow- 
ing minute: 


We learn with personal sorrow of the passing of Samuel 
Castner, Jr. 

As one of the earliest promoters of the purposes and activities 
of this Society, as a faithful member for several terms of its 
Board of Managers and a President of the Society for the year 
1901, Mr. Castner was a pillar of strength and a foundation of 
enlightened encouragement and inspiration. 

It was but natural that one of his reflective interest in our 
general American history and of his instinctive Catholic mind 
and spirit should have fostered the aims of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society in its efforts to keep intact the records 
and sources of the Church’s contribution to the upbuilding of 
America. The Society profited by his association and learned 
to rely on his counsel. We could count unfailingly on his pru- 
dent and practical cooperation in every undertaking for the 
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welfare of the Society and the ends it has in view. Mr. 
Castner’s devotion to this work was constant through the long 
years to the end of his meritorious career. 

The Society now records his death with genuine grief, for 
the loss of a venerable and greatly esteemed friend, whose 
memory will be cherished for his exemplary standard of loyalty 
as an American Catholic gentleman. 


In 1889 death again overshadowed Mr. Castner’s house- 
hold. His only adughter Mary Julia in the 21st year of her 
life succumbed on October 19 to what appeared to be acute 
intraabdominal tuberculosis. This was the third victim of 
this disease in Mr. Castner’s family. 

When the crusade against tuberculosis began about this 
time Mr. Castner became deeply interested in it. His own 
sad experience with the disease no doubt set him to thinking 
about it and started his heartstrings to vibrate in sympathy 
with the suffering of the consumptive poor. He was one of 
the charter members of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. When invited to a meeting 
for the organization of this Society he wrote on April 
21, 1892: “I will not be able to attend your meeting to- 
morrow, as I go to New York in the morning to remain 
all night. In regard to the Society, I should be very glad to 
be a subscribing member, but I will not be able to do any 
work. I trust the Society will be a success, and if I could 
give it any of my time I would gladly do so. I thank you 
very much for the invitation to be present as one of the 
organizers.’ In a postscript he adds: ‘“‘I regret very much 
that I cannot be one of the originators, but I find my time 
rather short as it is for the many things I have to do.” At 
the meeting on the following day he was elected one of the 
Vice-Presidents. During this same year of 1892 he became 
a member of the Board of Managers of the Rush Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest and Allied Diseases. He served 
in that capacity until his death. As early as 1893 he had a 
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lantern slide of the tubercle bacillus made for his own en- 
lightenment and for the education of his friends. 

And his interest in the crusade against tuberculosis was 
not merely academic, nor was his support of it perfunctory. 
His mind and heart always were alert in the cause. For 

‘example, on February 13, 1902, he wrote in a letter to a 
friend: “ Another matter, when I was at a meeting of the 
Protectory, yesterday I found a consumptive boy there. He 
is about fourteen years of age. . . . When I spoke to them 
about the danger of this, they admitted it fully, but stated 
they did not know what could be done, and asked if you 
could manage in some way to take care of the boy at White 
Haven or elsewhere.”’ Again on October 12, 1903, he wrote: 
“T am interested in getting a man into a sanatorium at 
White Haven if it can be arranged. He has a wife and 
several children and is unable to do any work. The children 
are in different institutions and the wife is living out so he 
has no one to look after him, as without her work they would 
have nothing.”” He acknowledged the man’s admission a 
week later. “I hear that my man got into White Haven. 
I am very much obliged to you indeed. It now allows the 
wife to work for the family.” He never missed an oppor- 
tunity to do what he could to help the cause. But much as 
he was interested, he guarded his actions with investigation. 
When in 1904 he was asked to join the White League, a 
doubtful organization to fight the White Plague, he carefully 
looked into the matter and declined to become a member in 
spite of the fact that some of his friends had been drawn 
into it. 

Mr. Castner inherited a prosperous business from his 
father and with it, no doubt, a fair fortune. He did not 
permit either to stagnate. Soon after he had gone back into 
the firm and had assumed the leadership of it he began to 
develop the Pocohontas coal field in Virginia. The name of 
the Pocohontas Coal Co. first appears in the Philadelphia 
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Directory in 1891 with an office at 333 Walnut St. It recurs 
at this place until 1894, when it is changed to Pocohontas 
Light and Water Co., with an office at 338 Bullitt Building. 
In 1895 the office is moved to 770 Bullitt Building and in 
1901 to 771 Bullitt Building. In this year two additional 
companies are recorded with offices in the same place—the 
Pocohontas Collieries Co. and the Pocohontas Wholesale 
Groceries Co. In 1902 the three companies are at 300 Bullitt 
Building and a fourth company, the Pocohontas Coal and 
Coke Co., is at 710 Bullitt Building. In 1903 the names of 
two of the companies have disappeared and the Pocchontas 
Coal and Coke Co. (Foreign) has an office at 1218 Arcade 
Building and the Pocohontas Collieries (Co. at 422 Arcade 
Building. In 1904 these same companies are recorded at the 
same places, but in 1905 the Pocohontas Collieries Co. is 
omitted and two other companies, the Pocohontas Pharma- 
ceutical Co. and the Pocohontas Wholesale Grocery Co., are 
put down at 420 Arcade Building. In 1906 and 1907 the 
Pocohontas Coal and Coke Co. (Foreign) alone appears, 
with the office in 1907 moved to 1214 Arcade Building. 
After this the name recurs only once, in 1910, with an office 
_ at 1209 Arcade Building. 

In 1898 Castner and Curran took in a third partner, Wm. 
G. Bullitt. Their office was still at 328 Chestnut St., where 
it had been since 1891, and remained until 1903, when it was 
removed to 618 Arcade Building. In 1911 the company 
moved to 352 Bullitt Building, and in 1914 to go4 Stock 
Exchange Building. In 1908 Mr. Curran died and in 1910 
Joseph D. Barrett was taken into the firm. He remained 
with it only one year. In 1912 Mr. Castner’s son Philip 
became secretary and treasurer. 

The business feat of Mr. Castner’s life was the introduc- 
tion of Pocohontas coal to the shipping world. The coal 
had rather a bad appearance and did not win friends easily. 
It took superior salesmanship to find a market for it. Mr. 
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Castner opened offices in Boston and Norfolk and created 
the foreign company to sell it in foreign ports. He himself 
traveled extensively to introduce the coal. It is told of him 
that on one occasion he persuaded the captain of a steamer 
who had made the trip to Europe on some other coal to use 
his on the way back to America. It gave a greater speed at 
less cost and the captain was won over as a permanent cus- 
tomer. In time the coal won a reputation for steaming 
qualities which created a demand for it the world over. 

Much of Mr. Castner’s time throughout his business life 
was given to Catholic charities. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors of St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, of 
Overbrook Seminary, and of the Catholic Protectory. He 
participated in the foundation of St. Joseph’s House for 
Homeless Boys and he helped to establish the Summer Home 
for the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

He was elected to the Board of Managers of St. Vincent’s 
Orphan Asylum on July 16, 1888. From the very beginning 
of his connection with the institution he took an active in- 
terest in its affairs. In March, 1896 he joined with Walter 
George Smith to get up the St. Vincent’s Foundling Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of providing for the nursing of in- 
fants in families instead of within the walls of St. Vincent’s 
Home. The meeting for organization was called in the 
rooms of the American Catholic Historical Society, 715 
Spruce St. Mr. Castner was elected President and Walter 
George Smith, Secretary and Treasurer. Forty-nine Cath- 
olic men subscribed in various sums to a total amount of 
$5338.26 for the first year’s cost of the undertaking. It took 
$120.00 a year to maintain an infant outside of the home. 
The Catholic women were organized into an Aid Association 
to give personal attention to the children in and out of the 
Home. Both organizations were successful. 

One of Mr. Castner’s near neighbors in West Philadelphia 
was dear old Father McElhone, the much beloved chaplain 
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of the Philadelphia Almshouse, and General Hospital—Old 
Blockley, as it was then called. Father Eugene McElhone 
lived at 3627 Walnut St. and often spent evenings with Mr. 
and Mrs. Castner. When in 1889 Father McElhone under- 
took to give material form to the dream of his life by the 
establishment of St. Joseph’s Home for working boys, Mr. 
Castner gave him practical assistance and no doubt also 
financial help. He superintended the alterations in the house 
at 732 Pine St., which had been selected as the home for the 
boys. The interest which was then stirred up in Mr. Cast- 
ner continued until death. He made the home one of the 
recipients of the benefactions of his will. 

Mr. Castner accepted position on the Board of Manage- 
ment of Overbrook Seminary on November 7, 1898, and on 
_ that of the Catholic Protectory on May 22, 1899. To both 
of these institutions he gave service throughout the most 
active part of his life. He regularly shared the burdens of 
the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul of his parish, St. 
James, and contributed generously to the summer outing 
fund. He accepted membership on the Finance Committee 
to raise money for a summer home at Port Kennedy, of 
which the cornerstone was laid by Archbishop Prendergast 
on June 30, 1906. In his will he left a bequest to the Con- 
ference of his own parish. 

In recognition of Mr. Castner’s constant devotion to Cath- 
olic institutions of charity and benevolence the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius X, at the instigation of Archbishop P. J. Ryan, 
D.D., bestowed the honor and title of Chamberlain of Cape 
and Sword on him July 14, gro. 

In his social life Mr. Castner decidedly was a domestic 
man. He loved to entertain congenial friends in his home. 
He did not care for club life. He was a member of the 
Sons of the Revolution from February 14, 1899, and of the 
Catholic Club from early in its history to the time of his 
death. It was more out of a feeling of patriotism and from 
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a sense of loyalty than for anything that club life could give 
him. He was fond of photography and of old prints and 
of music, and he liked to have people who enjoyed the same 
things to visit him. For lighter recreation he enjoyed a 
game of cards with some of his intimate friends, often 
clerical friends: Dr. Garvey, Father McElhone, Dr. Kierans 
and Father Vandergrift. 

He was elected a Director of the Academy of Music on 
June 6, 1904, and served until his death. Resolutions adopted 
by his fellow directors after his death set forth in beautiful 
form the estimate placed upon his devotion to music by those 
best able to judge of it. | 


Whereas the Board of Directors of the American Academy 
of Music has learned with deep regret of the death of their 
fellow member Samuel Castner, Jr., and, 

Whereas Mr. Castner has served this Board for twenty-five 
years, attending faithfully and giving the Academy the benefit 
both of his long experience as a man of affairs and his deep 
knowledge of music, and, 

Whereas his interest in the Academy has been of the greatest 
benefit to it and to the Community. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Board duly express its 
sense of deep loss both to the Academy and personally to its 
members, and that this resolution be spread upon the minutes. 


His love of music also found expression in his patronage 
of church music. St. John’s Church during the pastorship 
of Mrs. Castner’s uncle, and St. James’ Church in which 
Mr. Castner worshipped, were famous for their excellent 
music, and it has been surmised that Mr. Castner had some- 
thing to do with it. If he gave financial support to them, it 
was done so quietly that his right hand never knew what his 
left hand had done. 

During the later years of his life Mr. Castner gave some 
of his time to education of the public through libraries. He 
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accepted directorship in the Mercantile Library on June 11, 
1920, and served until his death. It was in matters of this 
kind and in things which appealed to his heart and his in- 
tellect that he beautifully and sweetly tapered out his declin- 
ing years. 

Mr. Castner retired from business in 1912. His son 
Philip became a member of the firm and was made secretary 
and treasurer. The company functioned as a limited cor- 
poration for some years and then dissolved. Mr. Castner 
himself maintained an office for the transaction of his private 
affairs and as a place where he could meet his old business 
friends when they wanted to call on him during business 
hours. Mrs. Castner was in failing health for some years. 
This took him to Atlantic City at intervals for a prolonged 
stay at a hotel and occasionally to his country home. Mrs. 
Castner died on October 16, 1925. She had been in their 
country home at Devon in much her usual condition, slowly 
failing in strength, fading out like the evening twilight of a 
perfect summer day. She came to her city home and there 
passed below the horizon almost as soon as she had arrived. 
The snapping of marital ties which had held in harmony and 
love for fifty years was a deadening shock to the surviving 
partner. Mr. [Castner slowly recovered from the blow and 
spent his remaining years much in the same way as he had 
spent those before his wife’s death. Death overtook him in 
a brief acute illness on March 3, 1929, in his 86th year 
of life. 

In death as in life Mr. Castner spread the mantle of his 
charity and benevolence over many institutions. In his will 
he left bequests to St. Vincent’s Home and Maternity Hos- 
pital, St. Charles’ Seminary, St. Joseph’s Female Orphan 
Asylum, St. John’s Male Orphan Asylum, St. Agnes Hos- 
pital, St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Edmund’s Home for Crippled 
Children, Catholic Home for Destitute Children, St. Francis 
Home for Convalescents, Catholic Protectory for Boys, St. 
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Joseph’s House for Homeless Boys, St. Ann's Widow Asy- 
lum, House of the Good Shepherd, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute for the Deaf, 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, Dominican House of Re- 
treat and Catholic Guild, Conference of St. Vincent de Paul 
of St. James’ Church, St. James’ Roman Catholic Church, 
and the American Catholic Historical Society. 

It is safe to say that all of these institutions were his 
beneficiaries during his lifetime. To many of them he gave 
services as well as money. 

Mr. Castner had a charming personality. His love of 
truth, his ardent charity and his deep humility manifested 
themselves in look and deed. One could never mistake him 
under whatever circumstances one might meet him for any- 
thing else than he was, one of God’s noblemen. In business 
he was a leader; in intellectual pursuits a collaborator ; and 
in charity an ardent humble worker. The world is better 
for his having lived. 

LAWRENCE F. FLIck. 

Juty 16, 1929. 


SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS, 
1855-1928 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SISTERHOOD 


XVII 
EvENTS oF 1884 


The year 1884 is a year of more than usual interest in the 
chronicles of the Sisters of St. Francis in Philadelphia. The 
facts that are marked events during this year are: First, a 
law-suit in the civil courts for the recovery of “back salary” 
of a former member of the community; second, the cele- 
bration of the Silver Jubilee of Mother Mary Agnes; third, 
the care of the people of Ashland, Pennsylvania, stricken by 
a plague of smallpox. 

During the summer and autumn of 1884, whilst the Sis- 
ters were preparing to honor Mother Mary Agnes on her 
Silver Jubilee, or twenty-fifth anniversary, the members of 
the community were passing through the ordeal of court 
proceedings which were gathering to break over the heads 
of the jubilarian and her devoted community. A Religious, 
Sr. Mary Josepha (Miss Rose Berleur), who had entered 
the community in 1868, had been dismissed in September, 
1882, after having been dispensed from her vows by Abp. 
Wood. Her work as Religious was mainly in the making 
of artificial flowers, at that time extensively used for dec- 
orating the altars in churches. She seemed to be convinced 
that her work had been the source of considerable financial 
value to the community ; but, in fact, the flowers were usually 
given to the churches that needed them, gratis. The plea 
of this former Religious was to be reimbursed for services 
while she was a member of the Congregation. The Super- 
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iors of the Sisterhood protested that such procedure was 
contrary to all existing customs. The controversy continued 
until, finally, the case was taken to the civil court for de- 
cision. The ex-religious brought suit against the Sisters of 
St. Francis, Philadelphia. The court proceedings which 
continued from July to October were followed with interest 
in Philadelphia Catholic circles. Mr. Benjamin Brewster, 
one of the leading lawyers of the city, undertook the defense 
of the Congregation and won the case. From all quarters 
congratulations were sent to Mother Mary Agnes and the 
Sisters. Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan, who had succeeded 
Archbishop Wood in the See of Philadelphia, June 8, 1884, 
wrote under date of October 8, 1884, saying: 


I congratulate you on your success in that trial. I have the 
honor of knowing Mr. Brewster who was so kind as to attend 
and I am sure he greatly aided in obtaining the result. 

I hope you will have peace now from refractory Sisters. 
[This hope of the venerable archbishop is realized; no case of 
this kind has arisen in the community since. | 

Yours sincerely in Xt. 
Pe ie Reaa 
Abp. of Phila. 


October 19, 1884, all the spiritual daughters of Mother 
Mary Agnes who could be present were assembled at Our 
Lady of the Angels to show their love and devotion to their 
religious superior on the occasion of her Silver Jubilee. 
The celebration, though marked by simple ceremonies, was 
none the less impressive. At nine o’clock the Sisters at- 
tended the High Mass during which Mother Mary Agnes 
approached the altar, renewed her holy vows, and received 
Holy Communion. A modest reception, at which congrat- 
ulations of the Sisters were offered Mother Mary Agnes, 
ended the festal day. Many letters are still preserved among 
the many records of the Sisters which bear witness to the 
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high esteem in which the religious superior was held by 
priests and lay people who knew her and the work of her 
Sisters in Religion. We doubt if any of the congratulatory 
letters received on this occasion gave her as much pleasure 
as the one written her by Father Mathias Meurer, the priest 
who instructed Mother Mary Agnes’ and received her into 
the Church, August 12, 1855. 

The growth of the Community during the twenty years 
of Mother Mary Agnes’ administration as superior (1863- 
1884) was phenomenal. There were now eighty Professed 
Sisters and sixty Novices, contrasted with fourteen Pro- 
fessed Sisters and four Novices in 1863. The Sisters were 
in charge of nineteen schools, four hospitals and one or- 
phanage. 

During the winter of 1884-1885 and the early spring 
months of 1885, an epidemic of small-pox invaded Ashland, 
Pennsylvania. There was a great need of nurses to care 
for the plague-stricken people in their homes and in emer- 
gency hospitals. At once six nurses: Srs. Mary Judith, 
Mary Genevieve, Mary Julia, Mary Cyrilla, Mary Severina, 
Mary Matilda, were sent from Philadelphia to the scene of 
affliction. During the long period of five months they be- 
stowed the most tender care upon the sick and dying. The 
late Father Cornelius Patterson, who later became chaplain 
of Our Lady of the Angels, Glen Riddle, was in 1884 pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church, Ashland. With untiring zeal, 
Father Patterson visited the sick and dying, giving them the 
consolations of religion. The people of Ashland were grate- 
ful for the attention given them, as is expressed in the fol- 
lowing extract from the official report of the Health Officer: 


Gentlemen: In this report I feel it my duty to state that 
among the many physicians of Ashland I especially thank Drs. 
McKibbin and Marshall for promptly reporting all cases of 
small-pox to me in its early stages. 
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I would further state that I feel very thankful to Rev. C. F. 
Patterson, who in his kind attention to the sick and his untiring 
efforts for the public good has rendered a service that cannot 
be repaid. 

As to the Sisters, I cannot find words adequate to express the 
admiration and esteem which their self-sacrificing devotion to 
the sick has excited in the hearts of all. Nights and days were 
cheerfully spent in watchfulness and labor, without any hope 
of earthly reward, it is true, but with the confidence that He 
who will not suffer a cup of water given in His name to go 
unremembered will treasure up their heroic deeds as so many 
jewels to adorn the crowns which await them in His Heavenly 
Kingdom. 

: (Signed) W. H. Carr, M.D. 


The only new mission taken by the community in 1884 
was St. Joseph’s, South Easton, of which Father Maurus 
Graetzer was pastor. Sister Mary Chrysostoma and three 
Sisters opened this school September 20, 1884, with an en- 
rollment of 150 pupils. 


XVIII 
Tue BEGINNING OF THE WESTERN MIssIons 


He who reflects seriously upon the spread of Catholicity 
in the Far West must indeed marvel at the intrepidity of the 
early missionaries who, filled with love of God and zeal for 
souls, entered the wild and rugged fastnesses of nature to 
first plant the seed of faith in the hearts of the Whites and 
the Redskins of the Great Northwest. 

The first knowledge of the Catholic Faith came to the 
Oregon natives through contact with French Canadians, em- 
ployed by the various fur-trading companies. This first 
knowledge of the Faith was completed later by missionaries 
from Montreal and Quebec. The expedition of Jacob Astor 
in 1811 was accompanied by a number of Canadian voy- 
ageurs who some years later founded St. Paul’s parish, the 
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first white settlement in the Willamette Valley. These set- 
tlers applied in 1835 to Bishop Provencher of Red River 
(St. Boniface, Manitoba) for priests to come among them. 
It was in answer to this petition that Fathers Francis Nor- 
bert Blanchet and Modeste Demers were sent to the Oregon 
country in 1838. Father Blanchet was the first Bishop and 
Archbishop of Oregon City. 

Although the distinction of sending out the first mission- 
aries to the white population of half-breeds of Oregon be- 
longs to Canada, the noble sons of St. Ignatius can claim 
for themselves the privilege of being the first exclusive 
evangelizers amongst the children of the forests. “ Inspired 
by the voice of the apostle of the Indies,” says Father Louis 
Verhaag in his “ Reminiscences,’ “the great St. Francis 
Xavier, who in his difficult mission often cried out: ‘Da 
mihi Belgos’, the Jesuit Fathers from Belgium were the 
first to heed the call of Bishop Joseph Rosati of St. Louis.” 
This zealous prelate had appealed to the Father General of 
the Society of Jesus at Rome for missionary priests. At 
once letters, in which conditions in the Rocky Mountains 
were set forth, were directed to the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. The name of Father Peter John DeSmet, S.J., 
will always remain in the ecclesiastical history of the ‘ Far 
West” as the first apostle among the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains. Father DeSmet arrived at the Flathead Pon- 
deras camp July 14, 1840. 

Father Francis N. Blanchet and Father Modeste Demers 
worked with so much success among the white population, 
and Fathers DeSmet and Croquet among the Indian tribes, 
that in less than a half-century later, Catholicity had gained 
a foothold sufficiently strong to justify the establishing of 
religious schools and other institutions in the State of 
Oregon. 

The first appeal to the Sisters of St. Francis at Phila- 
delphia, from the great Northwest, came from Archbishop 
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William Gross, C.SS.R., incumbent of the See of Oregon 
1885-1898. On behalf of Father P. De Roo, the archbishop 
requested Mother Mary Agnes to send him Sisters to con- 
tinue the work begun, then abandoned by the Sisters of the 
Holy Name in Baker City, Oregon. This was an academy 
and boarding school, now St. Francis High School and 
boarding school. Archbishop Ryan granted permission for 
the foundation of the Sisters in the diocese of Oregon City, 
July 13, 1885. 

Five Sisters left the Mother House in Philadelphia to 
cross the continent and re-open the mission in Baker City, 
August 15, 1885. The pioneer Franciscan Sisters of Oregon 
were Sister Mary Stanislaus,’ the superior of the band, and 
Sisters Mary Marcella, Mary DePazzi, Mary Ferdinand, 
and Mary Angelica. On August 24 the Sisters arrived in 
Baker City and were heartily welcomed by Father P. DeRoo 
and the citizens of the town. At first the Sisters were very 
homesick. They afterward admitted that nothing but a 
sheer sense of duty kept them at their post. They did not 
unpack their trunks for two weeks, constantly deliberating 
whether to remain, or to return to the East. There were 
many circumstances that made the mission difficult to bear. 
Not the least among these was the small number of Catholics 
in Baker City and the absence of a genuine Catholic spirit. 
The attendance at high Mass on the first Sunday after the 
Sisters arrived, it is said, numbered six or seven persons. 

September, 1885, St. Francis Academy, Baker City, 
opened with an enrollment of sixty pupils, very few of whom 
were Catholics. The Sisters had many severe trials in their 
pioneer days in the West. At one time they were without 
the consolations of religion: Mass, Confession and Com- 


1 Mother Mary Stanislaus Bettenbender was the first Provincial of the 
Western Province 1900-1909. August 2, 1918, she was elected Superior 
General of the Congregation. Mother Mary Stanislaus died January 17, 
1920 and is buried in the convent cemetery, Glen Riddle. 
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munion, for six weeks. Archbishop Gross, to comfort the 
Sisters, came a distance of three hundred miles and remained 
with them a few days to give them encouragement, and some 
conferences on the spirit and the work of Religious. 

February, 1886, Mother Mary Agnes’ visit to the new 
foundation was like a ray of sunshine in the darkness. She 
and her companion, Sister Mary Borromeo, spent some time 
with the Sisters, encouraging them and also expressing their 
pleasure at the good work already accomplished. Mother 
Mary Agnes, knowing that more Sisters were needed to 
carry on the work in St. Francis Academy, sent two addi- 
tional Sisters from Philadelphia: Sisters Mary Cupertina 
and Mary Anselma, for the mission. 

The labors of the Sisters at Baker City were blessed by 
God and the Sisters’ spirit was admired. In 1887, Arch- 
bishop Gross asked the Franciscan Sisters to replace the 
Mercy Community who had left Pendleton. That His 
Grace, Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, indorsed opening 
missions in the Rocky Mountains section, we learn from his 
letter under date of March 16, 1887, wherein he says: 


I think you ought to accept so inviting an offer as that of the 
Abp. of Oregon, and I entirely approve of your sending as 
many Sisters as will be necessary for the work mentioned. 
You could not have a finer opening in every sense of aspect— 


religious and financially. 
Yours sincerely in Dno. 
P. J. Ryan, Abp. of Phila. 


Acting on the advice of Archbishop Ryan, Mother Mary 
Agnes accepted St. Joseph’s mission of which Father P. 
DeRoo, formerly of Baker City, was pastor. Six Sisters 
were entrusted with the care of the boarding school and 
academy: Sister Mary Stanislaus, one of the band of pio- 
neer Franciscans to Baker City, was appointed superior. 
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The other five Sisters were: Sisters Mary Euphrasia, Mary 
Kilian,” Mary Charitas, Mary Malachy and Mary Jerome. 

They opened St. Joseph’s Academy, a boarding school for 
girls, Pendleton, Oregon, September 12, 1887, with an en- 
rollment of seventeen pupils. 

One of the Sisters at the mission gives us a graphic ac- 
count of the vicissitudes of the school which is today in a 
flourishing condition. 


A band of five Franciscan Sisters arrived at Pendleton, Sep- 
tember 5, 1887. September 12, we opened school with seven- 
teen boarders. It seemed for some time that all our efforts to 
improve our conditions were fruitless. This was principally 
due to serious misunderstandings between Catholics of Pendle- 
ton and ecclesiastical authority; a condition which gradually 
affected even non-Catholic circles. The condition existed be- 
fore our coming to Pendleton. Daily, we prayed for an in- 
crease of boarders, but our prayers were not granted. About 
this time a charitable firm in New York made us a gift of a 
statue of St. Joseph which we placed on a pedestal on one side 
of the altar (a neatly covered pine case); on the other side 
stood a vacant pedestal, destined for a statue of Our Blessed 
Lady. Dear St. Joseph looked so forsaken that we made the 
following promise: “ Just as soon, dear St. Joseph, as you send 
us three more boarders, we will send for the statue of your 
Immaculate Spouse.” 

St. Joseph did not grant our request at once; we waited 
patiently until Christmas, but the boarders did not come. After 
Christmas we decided to order a statue of Our Blessed Lady 
and to beg her to intercede for us. We hoped to erect it in our 
chapel for the feast of the Purification, this being the earliest 
possible time allowance for freight shipment from the East. 
The morning of January 23 (Feast of the Espousals of the 


2 Mother Mary Kilian was Provincial of the Western Province, 1909 
to 1915 and 1918 to 1920. After the death of Mother Mary Stanislaus, 
Mother Mary Kilian was elected Superior-General of the Institute, July 
16, 1920. 
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B. V. Mary) three boarders arrived unexpectedly ; a few hours 
later, the statue of Our Blessed Lady arrived. St. Joseph had 
heard our prayer and his Immaculate Spouse had come to him 
on the feast of the Espousals. 

In the early days of St. Joseph’s Academy we had many 
narrow escapes from danger. We shall give here but one of 
the many instances in which preservation from harm bordered 
the miraculous: On one occasion we were saved from the bullet, 
an intoxicated Indian passing by, fired into the house at the 
very place where, a minute or two before, two Sisters had been 
sitting whilst employed in sewing. The force of the bullet was 
so great that it pierced three walls. Surely our dear Immacu- 
late Mother and St. Joseph were watching over this new 
mission. 


From other contemporary sources we know that the new 
institution grew rapidly. Let us see what a contributor of 
the Catholic Sentinel of Pendleton says of this progress: 


With the material advancement of the city, the better and more 
noble part of man, his intellectual and moral faculties, had kept 
pace. Besides its fine public school building and Pendleton 
Academy, this city has a well equipped and nicely appointed 
Sisters’ school called St. Joseph’s Academy, the pride and boast 
of Pendleton and more particularly of its Catholic population. 
With even tenor and great success, St. Joseph’s Academy has 
ever pursued its noble end under the watchful care of the Sisters 
of St. Francis, who today count over two hundred pupils, 
thirty-three of whom are boarders. St. Joseph’s Academy is 
today one of the nicest and best regulated school buildings in 
Oregon. As the heart and soul of our holy faith is Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament, a gem of a chapel has been erected 
on the east wing of the structure. May this beautiful build- 
ing ever be a monument to the enterprise and energy of the 
Sisters and a credit to Pendleton; and continue untrammeled 
in its mission of learning and piety. 
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XIX 


St. GrorGE’s INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
BLANCHET, WASHINGTON 


In the early pioneer days of the “ Far West” many of 
the missionary Fathers were Belgians educated at Louvain, 
Belgium. The outstanding figure among them was Father 
P. F. Hylebos, Vicar General of the diocese of Nesqually 
(Seattle since September 11, 1907). To Father Hylebos is 
given the credit of having laid the foundation of Catholicity 
in the now flourishing city of Tacoma, Washington. 

Among the priests who came to his assistance was the 
saintly young Father Charles De Decker who had been 
assigned the care of the Indians ten miles from Tacoma, in 
a beautiful spot appropriately called Blanchet in honor of the 
pioneer Bishop, Augustine Magloire Blanchet, brother of 
Archbishop Francis Norbert Blanchet. July, 1888, a tract 
of land, about 140 acres, located on the northern line of the 
Puyallip Indian Reservation, had been purchased by Father 
Hylebos, authorized by the Catholic Indian Bureau of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the purpose of establishing an Industrial 
School for Indians. Soon after the title to this beautiful 
location had been secured, a frame structure, 72 by 20 feet, 
three stories high, was erected in August, 1888, and was 
ready to receive its first occupants about the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1888. 

The first contract had been granted by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for fifty pupils to be taken from any of the Indian 
tribes in Washington. The Sisters of St. Francis, from 
Philadelphia, took charge of the new institution which had 
been named St. George’s Industrial School by suggestion of 
Miss Katharine Drexel out of deference to George Childs, 
editor of the Philadelphia Ledger and a close and lifelong 
friend of the Drexels. Four Sisters and one lay assistant, 
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Miss Esther B. Stevenson,® arrived in their new home in the 
woods of Washington, October 19, 1888. From a worldly 
viewpoint, the fact of a few frail women shutting them- 
selves up in a wilderness noted for its gigantic trees may 
seem appalling and rather imprudent; but following the ex- 
ample of their spiritual father, St. Francis of Assisi, these 
Sisters had given up the world and its pleasures to follow 
Christ crucified, and to extend His influence in the hearts of 
their fellowmen. They wished to reach these Indians under 
the care of the government; and their work was blessed by 
Him who calls us to His service. 

A week after the arrival of the Sisters, October 26, the 
first children were brought to the school. Bishop Yunger 
of Nesqually appointed Father Charles De Decker superin- 
tendent of the Indian Industrial School, September 25, 1888. 
Father De Decker remained with his Indian flock until his 
failing strength ebbed so low that he found himself unable 
to say farewell to those he loved so well. This was toward 
the end of the year 1924, after more than thirty-six years 
ot labor among the Indians, when he set sail for Europe to 
be cared for by his brother. This zealous missionary died a 
few months after his return to Belgium. 

Father Charles De Decker had great wealth when he 
founded the St. George Indian Mission. He died a poor 
man. His entire patrimony was spent in maintaining the 
Indian School. He himself performed the most menial 
labors. Though reared in the lap of luxury, he with his 
own hands felled the trees, cleared the soil, and by patient 
toil succeeded in cultivating the land and rendering it fruit- 
ful. He taught the Indian boys to work, and he himself 
worked with them. With their help he cut down trees and 


8 Miss Esther B. Stevenson, a native of Philadelphia, who had taught 
in the schools of Philadelphia, taught in the Indian School from 1888 to 
1915 when her teaching career had reached the remarkable length of sixty- 
one years. 
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chopped the wood to provide the winter’s supply of firewood, 
the only kind of fuel obtainable for the entire Mission. 
June 30, 1889, a second contract was granted by the U.S. 
Government for St. George’s school, but the number was 
reduced from fifty to twenty-five pupils to be obtained ex- 
clusively from the Puyallip Consolidated Agency.* About 
the end of 1889 the contract was entirely abolished. This 
was a great blow aimed at the destruction of the Catholic 
School. Next to Divine Providence, St. George’s Industrial 
School owes its existence to Mother Katharine Drexel; dur- 
ing the first two years the expenses of the school amounted 
to $6325 not including the cost of the land. The govern- 
ment paid only $4099 of that amount and the burden of the 
balance fell on the kind benefactress of this institution. 


XX 


Satnt ANDREW’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR INDIANS 
AND OTHER WESTERN MIsSsIONS 


February 25, 1890, St. Andrew’s Industrial School for 
Indian Children was opened about five miles from Pendleton, 
Oregon. This Catholic Mission for three tribes, Cayuse, 
Umatilla, and Walla Walla was founded by Father John 
Brouillet, about 1840, where the station ‘‘ Mission”’ is now 
located. Because of the hostilities of the Indians which fol- 
lowed the Whitman massacre, November 29, 1847, the mis- 
sion had been suspended for a time, but priests still visited 
the locality periodically to instruct the Indians and admin- 
ister the sacraments and rights of religion. The first resi- 


4 This discontinuing of contracts for Catholic schools by the govern- 
‘ment was the result of certain anti-Catholic influences. The Catholic 
missions were not, then, organized under a Catholic Bureau for the care 
of the Negroes and Indians as they are now; and missions were lost at 
the spiritual and financial cost of Catholics which could not be lost or 
taken away under the present organized work of the Bureau of Catholic 
Missions of Negroes and Indians. 
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dent priest at the “Mission” was Father Adolph Vermeersch, 
who began his work in 1865. He was followed by Father 
Bertram Orth, who, in 1903, was made Archbishop of Van- 
couver (now Victoria, British Columbia). Father Orth was 
in turn succeeded at the Mission by Father Louis Conrardy. 
This young Belgian priest went to Lapwai where he studied 
the Nez Perce language, said to be the mother language of 
the Palouse, Cayuse, Umatilla, Walla Walla, and Yakima 
languages. Father Conrardy acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of these languages, and a practical training in the man- 
ners and ways of the Indians. 

Father Conrardy was supported in this mission work by 
Bishop Charles J. Seghers, who was, then, coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Oregon City. After a few years, in the latter 
seventies of the nineteenth century, Father Conrardy suc- 
ceeded in building a school for his Indians and secured the 
Sisters of Mercy to take charge of the school. Later goy- 
ernment officials took over the school and dismissed the 
Sisters. This move saddened the heart of good Father Con- 
rardy and prompted him to turn his thoughts to the work 
of caring for the lepers. He went to Honolulu where he 
joined Father Damien at the leper colony of Molokai. 
Later he went to China where he bought an island and 
founded a large settlement for Chinese lepers. He died at 
Shantung in I9I5. 

The Jesuits who followed up the labors of Father Con- 
rardy were not less generous in their spirit of suffering for 
Christ. The mission was extremely poor. Father Urban 
Grassi, S.J., superior of the mission, through the charitable 
assistance of Miss Katharine Drexel, was able to build a 
school for the Indians in eighteen hundred eighty-nine. 
February, 1890, Franciscan Sisters came from Pendleton, 
Oregon, to take charge of the Indian children. Of all places 
described in the annals of the Sisters, this mission seemed 
to present the greatest hardships. When the Sisters came 
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from Pentleton, accompanied by faithful John Gagan, the 
“friend of the Mission ”’, the primitive quarters they were 
to inhabit were on a barren hillside, flanked with mountains 
on either side and fronting on a wide, desolate plain or 
prairie. Little wonder that involuntary tears forced their 
way to the eyes of these young Religious! Their surround- 
ings were made even more lonesome by the weird howling 
of roving coyotes that awakened them from their night’s 
slumber. The house the Sisters occupied had not been prop- 
erly finished; the first night’s rest found them with a cover- 
ing of snow on their scantily provided beds. They experi- 
enced many other trials, and harder to bear because they 
came from the ill-will and unfriendliness of the Indian 
agent, a government official who added to the burden of these 
Christian teachers where his good will could have helped 
them. 

Despite the rigorous life, the Sisters of St. Andrew’s 
Mission persevered many years in active service. Sister 
Mary Ludovica Rittler, a pioneer in the Indian mission 
field, died February 14, 1921, after thirty years’ active work 
among the Umatillas and Cayuses. So successful was this 
Sister’s work among the Indians that she received the special 
blessing of Pope Pius X in a written testimonial brought her 
by Bishop Charles J. O’Reilly after one of his visits to Rome. 
Sister Lucretia McSherry, also a pioneer at Umatilla, was a 
victim of a fire at the Mission, April 21, 1926. 

The same year, 1890, found the Sisters taking charge of 
an orphanage in Spokane, Washington. The building of the 
orphanage was located on the corner of the extensive land 
which the Jesuits had bought from the Indians at an earlier 
date and was in close proximity to the Jesuit College, now 
the Gonzaga University. Sister Mary Barbara opened the 
orphanage with fourteen orphans and remained in charge 
from 1890 to 1894. Sister Mary Neri succeeded Sister 
Barbara, and was in turn succeeded by Sister Mary Eugenia, 
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during whose term of administration a beautiful building 
was completed in 1901. The magnificent structure was 
erected at a cost of $70,000, the bulk of which was donated 
by Mr. Charles Sweeney of Spokane. Mr. Sweeney headed 
the subscription list with a donation of $10,000. The cere- 
mony of dedication was performed by Bishop O’Dea of 
Nesqually. The exercises of the day began at the seven 
o’clock Mass in the beautiful chapel, also the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sweeney. During the Mass Miss Emmeline Swee- 
ney, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sweeney, made her iirst 
Holy Communion. 

After the ceremonies of dedication were over, Mr. Swee- 
ney made inquiries regarding the debt still remaining. He 
thereupon drew a check for the balance, $38,000, thereby 
giving the Sisters a building free of debt. The spacious 
grounds on which the orphanage stands were the gift of the 
Jesuit Fathers of Gonzaga University. Eighty-three or- 
phans are recorded for the year 1928. 

August 27, 1888, St. Francis’ Academy, a day school for 
boys and girls, was opened at the corner of South Eighteenth 
and I Streets, in St. Leo’s Parish, Tacoma, Washington, 
under the charge of Sister Aemiliana ° and three other Sister 
assistants. This was the first Catholic school in Tacoma. 
The Sisters also, were the first religious community in Ta- 
coma. During the year 1891, when the Sisters of St. 
Francis took charge of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Tacoma, this 
academy, St. Francis, was given into the charge of the Visi- 
tation Nuns. 

Of the early history of the school, a resident of Tacoma 
gives us the following reminiscences : 


When the Sisters first came out here (1889), many of us had 
5 Sister Mary Aemiliana Schilling’s death occurred July 3, 1929; at 


the same time when the account of the opening of St. Francis’ Academy 
was being written. 
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never met Sisters before and we boys did considerable specu- 
lating as to what kind of teachers they would make, etc. As I 
afterwards found out, the Sisters were in a similar state of mind 
as to what sort of a country they were coming to. Some of 
them were under the impression they would have to help man 
the walls of forts to repel the attacks of savages, etc.; that the 
whites were all uncouth border roughs, and that there was no 
civilization out here. I imagine their surprise when they found 
not only a city of 35,000 inhabitants, but a city which was 
already in advance of eastern cities in almost every particular. 


Remote preparations for building and opening a hospital 
in Tacoma were made, when, August 21, 1890, Sisters Mary 
Dulcelino and Mary Benvenuta, at the request of Bishop A. 
Junger and Father Hylebos, began to solicit alms for the 
sick poor in Tacoma and the-vicinity. In December of the 
same year Sisters Mary Afra and Mary Philomena joined 
these Sisters for the purpose of organizing the work. One 
wing of the building which was begun in 1890, was dedi- 
cated and opened by Archbishop William H. Gross, Oregon 
City, January 23, 1891. Sixty patients were admitted and 
cared for during the course of the first year. On July sev- 
enth, work was begun on the main building and the remain- 
ing wing. These buildings were dedicated by Bishop O’Dea, 
Nesqually, January 15, 1899. The hospital is a substantial 
building of brick and stone. 

During the nineties, the A. P. A. agitations were strong 
in the state of Washington. The purpose was to pass state 
laws which would bring foundations of public welfare and 
charity, as St. Joseph’s Hospital, under the burden of taxa- 
tion. More sane influences were brought to bear in the state 
legislature. According to the annals of the Sisters, we find 
the Sisters themselves were active in giving the information 
necessary to show the unfairness of the proposed taxation 
statutes. 
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XXI 
New Missions IN WYoMING, IDAHO AND OREGON 


August 15, 1892, about one year and a half after the 
establishment of St. Andrew’s Indian School, Umatilla, the 
Sisters accepted a third Indian Mission, St. Stephen’s, Fre- 
mont County, Wyoming. This mission for the Arapahoe 
Indians is an institution under the control of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions. The mission is in charge of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. It is of this mission house 
that Father Cataldo, S.J., the veteran Indian missionary 
used to tell that it was built by a Jesuit lay Brother through 
patient and persevering labor and skill. For the building 
material the Brother had to travel by team over a road, not 
a highway, of sixty miles. After many months of toilsome 
labor the house was finished. But what was Brother’s sur- 
prise when one morning he found the house gone! In- 
credible as this incident seems, the entire building with its 
surrounding was swallowed in the underlying quicksand. 
The place where the building stood is still shown. 

Sister Mary Eugenia and four other Sisters were com- 
missioned from the Motherhouse, Philadelphia, to take 
charge of this mission school. The school had been in 
charge of two Sisterhoods before the Sisters took it in 1892. 
After almost a week’s journey—partly by rail and partly by 
stage—the Sisters arrived at their destination and were 
given a hearty welcome by the Jesuit Fathers who had suf- 
fered and were still suffering the hardships of isolation. 
The railroad station nearest to St. Stephens, at that time, 
was Rawlins, one hundred and eighty miles distant. The 
stretch from Rawlins had to be traveled in an old canvas- 
covered vehicle, dignified by the name stage, in which four 
passengers could be seated. The hearts of the little band 
of missionary Sisters were filled with varied emotions while 
ascending the ranges of the Rocky Mountains. There was, 
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of course, the confidence that religion only can give; there 
was fear of the Indians and their strange native customs. 
There was dread on account of the inexperience of the Sis- 
ters in their new work; but, over all, security in the thought 
that it was the work of the Lord and a commission of obe- 
dience. After arriving at their new home, the Sisters soon ~ 
forgot their fright, but not so soon the memories of their 
drive over ‘“‘ Beaver Hill.” This is the point of danger, de- 
scribed by the Sisters who have made the journey, of which 
no one knows until the driver calls out: ‘“ The Company 
will not take the responsibility of your lives. You may get 
out and walk.” The Sisters chose to trust their own feet on 
the mountain road, rather than the unsteady stage wagon on 
this perilous piece of road. Those who have traveled the 
road tell us that if ever one longs for the seclusion of the 
cloister, or if ever one prays with fervor, it is at this point 
of the journey to St. Stephen’s. No wonder, then, that after 
such an exciting trip, several of the Sisters were laid low by 
the ‘“ Indian fever,’ brought on probably by the strain of 
the long journey. 

In connection with this stage journey an incident in the 
life of Mother Mary Agnes which deserves a place in the 
annals of the Sisters is told. In February, 1899, Mother 
Mary Agnes and a companion, Sister Mary Paul, traveled 
from Rawlins to St. Stephen’s by stage. This stage journey 
occupied two days and one night continuous travel. The 
night was very dark; no moonlight, no stars; neither were 
there modern means of illumination. The Sisters were very 
much perturbed and prayed earnestly for a secure passage 
along the dangerous road. Suddenly a mysterious bright- 
ness appeared in the air. The occupants of the stage be- 
lieved at first that they were near a herding camp, and that 
the shepherds had devised some ingenious means of illu- 
minating the meadows. But the mysterious brightness con- ’ 
tinued with the travelers until morning dawned. The com- 
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panions of the Sisters: the driver of the stage, a govern- 
ment Indian agent, and a representative of an Eastern 
mercantile house, all, were mystified by this phenomenon, 
new to them though they declared that they had traveled 
over this route frequently at night. 

The mission which opened with twenty-five Indian boys 
and girls in 1892, in 1929 averages about one hundred and 
twenty pupils. Work among the Indian children requires 
untold patience and perseverance. The Sisters who have had 
years of experience tell us that the children show apparent 
indifference and are not responsive in the beginning, though 
later they fully repay whatever attention may have been ex- 
pended upon them. There is a practical illustration of this 
truth in the following letter addressed to Mother Mary 
Agnes, June 11, 1908, by one of the pupils of St. Stephen’s: 


Dear Mother Agnes, 

Well I am going to write to you this morning to just let you 
know how I am getting along. Well I am getting along very 
nicely here at the mission. And hoping you are the same. I 
wish sometimes you could come out here. 

We went to the ditch camp last Monday; it took nearly all 
afternoon to go and come back; we were so tired and hungry 
when we came home. 

My grandfather died some time ago. Father Sifton had 
baptized him; one week before he died he received Extreme 
Unction, too. 

I don’t believe you know me any more; I was a little girl 
when you were here! now I am big; so is my sister Teresa. My 
brother went to the Government School a little while; he didn’t 
like it; he wanted to come to the Mission School. 

The Indians are going to have their Fourth [the celebration 
of Independence Day] near the Mission; we are going to have 
lots of fun. Bishop gave them a cow; they like him. 

We had First Communion on May tenth and Confirmation on 
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Ascension Day; we had a good time when Bishop ® was here; 
he staid two days. The girls kissed Bishop’s ring; some of 
them didn’t know how; they did it so funny. I took Agatha 
for my Confirmation name. Teresa took Margaret. Father 
McMillon gave us two holidays after Bishop went home. One 
day we went up to the graveyard; the next day we went down 
below for berries; we like squaw berries. I don’t think you 
would like them. Sister said they are sour and bitter, but I 
think they taste nice. 

We got many holidays; go out walking and have so much 
fun. Father made us two swings and a flying Dutchman. I 
don’t know if you ever saw one; we hang on it and go flying 
around. Everybody is good and kind to us. I am in Fourth 
Reader; Teresa is in Fifth. We had twenty-five girls in our 
room, but some are out working. 

My mamma comes to see me often. Many of the old Indians 
come to church; some we baptized made their first Holy Com- 
munion and were confirmed. I am going to pray hard so my 
mamma will be baptized soon. My grandma got baptized. 

We wrote a lot of letters to Mother Aloysius for her name- 
day, but don’t tell her so she will be surprised when she gets 
them. We like Mother Aloysius; we like all the Sisters, 

Pray for us often so we will be good all the time and when 
you get time answer this. 

Your dear friend, 
(Signed) Monica SHAKESPEARE. 


At the present time when school managements are so in- 
sistent that we “follow up” our pupils after they leave 
school, the information obtained from Father A. J. Keel, 
S.J., in charge of the Mission of which Monica Shakespeare 
was a pupil, may prove interesting. 

Monica Shakespeare was fourteen years old in 1908 when 
the letter was written. 


6 Bishop James J. Keane, Bishop of Cheyenne 1902-1911; Archbishop 
of Dubuque IgII- 
The letter was answered promptly by Mother Mary Agnes. 


a 
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She was married to Frank C. Bearing, a full blood Arapahoe 
Indian, October 13, 1913. 

She has four nice children, three boys and one girl. Of 
these two boys and one girl are attending the Mission School. 
The oldest boy made his First Communion this spring. 


January 27, 1928, a disastrous fire destroyed the main 
building at St. Stephen’s Mission, erected in 1880. The fire 
was first discovered by Brother Stern who saw smoke com- 
ing from under the eaves. In a little over one hour from 
that time the entire structure, three stories high, housing the 
boys’ dormitory, the chapel, offices and other departments of 
the Mission activities, was a total loss, amounting to about 
$50,000. This loss was particularly heavy because much 
had been expended in recent years to make the interior 
modern by the introduction of an electric lighting system, 
water system, natural gas for fuel, modern fire-escapes, etc. 

Saint Aloysius Academy, a boarding and day school for 
girls, was opened at Lewiston in the Vicariate-Apostolic of 
Idaho under the Vicar-Apostolic A. J. Glorieux, D.D., later 
Bishop of Boise City. This school in the fruit belt of Idaho 
was opened in the summer of 1888. For three years St. 
Aloysius Academy remained under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Francis, and had an average enrollment of eighty pupils. 
In 1895, the Lewiston school was transferred to another 
community. 

August 15, 1892, the Sisters who had opened the Lewiston 
school were commissioned to open a school in Tekoa, in the 
diocese of Nesqually, Washington. Sister Mary Immaculata 
who had been in charge of St. Aloysius, Lewistown, now 
was placed in charge of Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy, Tekoa. 
This academy was a boarding and day school for girls and 
young ladies. There was, also, a day school for boys under 
the age of twelve years. At the end of the first scholastic 
year, 1893, the enrollment in this school was fifty-five boys 
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and girls. Inthe year 1928 the enrollment averaged seventy- 
nine pupils. 

In the year 1894 a request came to the Sisters to open a 
school about half way between Baker City, now Baker, and 
Pendleton on the main line of the Union Pacific Railroad 
System, at a place called La Grande, in the Grande Ronde 
Valley of the Blue Mountains. This city is described as 
delightfully situated in the valley skirted on all sides by the 
mountains, a veritable mountain home, on an elevation of 
1700 feet above the valley. Here on September 1, 1894, 
Sacred Heart Academy, a boarding school for girls was 
opened with an enrollment of forty pupils. Sister Mary 
Euphrasina, with three Sisters assisting were given charge 
of this work. Sacred Heart Academy in 1911 became the 
sole beneficiary of an estate valued at $10,000. The legacy 
was bequeathed by an aged citizen, John Predmore, who it 
is said was about one hundred years old. The school pros- 
pered. In 1928 it had an average attendance of one hundred 
and twenty pupils. 

A hospital is always a subject that holds the interest of a 
community where it is doing its work for infirm and suffer- 
ing human creatures. It was not long before the citizens of 
Baker City, which is now Baker, Oregon, realized the im- 
portance of establishing an institution for their sick. The 
Sisters of St. Francis who were now well established there 
through their school in Baker were asked to consider the 
charge of a hospital, also. The old school building formerly 
occupied by the pupils of St. Francis de Sales’ Academy was 
remodelled and adapted for hospital use. This building was 
blessed and opened under the patronage of St. Elizabeth, 
November 21, 1897, by Archbishop Gross of the diocese of 
Oregon City. Sister Mary Philomena with five Sisters took 
charge of the patients in the new hospital. 

The excellent care bestowed on the sick in St. Elizabeth’s 
was soon recognized. An increased number of patients 
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made it necessary to provide better accommodations for the 
sick. Three blocks of land on the hill some distance away 
were offered as a gift for the use of a new hospital August ~ 
11, 1900. The title to this land, however, was not accepted 
by reason of its distance. The site of the present St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital within the city limits was purchased by the 
Sisterhood. The new hospital, a three-story stone structure, 
Queen Anne style, was built during the years 1912 to IQI5. 
The cornerstone was laid July 28, 1912, by Bishop Charles 
J. O’Reilly of Baker City; and the finished building blessed 
by the Bishop February 7, 1915. 

In the period 1927 to 1928, nine hundred patients were 
cared for in this hospital by the Sisters. 

Saint Joseph’s boarding and day school, Rawlins, Wy- 
oming, was opened by the Sisters August 22, 1899, with an 
enrollment of eighty-two pupils. The school continued 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Francis until June, 1906, 
when it was closed. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN LIBERIA * 


BY HENRY P. FISHER, A.B., S.T.L., 
Of The Society of Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle. 


Il. INTRODUCTION 


In the United States, Catholics are often asked what the 
Church has done for the negro. It is hoped that this story 
of the Catholic Church in Liberia will throw some light on 
what she has done and is doing in a country which is dear 
to the heart of every American negro of even ordinary edu- 
cation in the United States. For he knows Liberia’s story— 
events in that country are noted in the negro magazines of 
America. In brief, the American negro looks upon the 
Liberian as his brother in a very real sense. The knowl- 
edge, therefore, that since the days of 1833 the interest of 
the Holy See has never died out, that diplomatic relations 
today exist between the Pope and Liberia, should be his. 
For it will heip him to appreciate what is a fact: that the 
Holy See works for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
all races, irrespective of color. 

Liberia, as is well known, is a child of America. Just as 
the negro problem today is occupying the minds of men with 
mixed as well as purely unselfish motives, so were the minds 
of the leaders of our country occupied over a hundred years 
ago. One solution of the problem as seen by our ancestors, 
was the transportation of negroes back to Africa where they 
could set up a civilization controlled exclusively by them- 

* A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Theology of The Catholic 


University in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of 
Licentiate in Sacred Theology. 
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selves. This plan captivated the minds of many American 
leaders at the time, and in 1816 an organization called the 
American Colonization Society enthusiastically entered upon 
its career of negro emigration. 

Colonization was supported by earnest Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who saw in it an opportunity to benefit the negro 
in America and the source for mission activity among the 
natives of the African continent. But within a few years, 
Catholic as well as Protestant negroes were among the stream 
of emigrants, and it was then that Bishop England saw that 
the Catholic Church of America, in spite of its infancy and 
poverty, must meet the need for Catholic institutions in that 
far-off country. Approved by the Holy See and supported 
by Catholic Americans, the first mission under Edward 
Barron set out for the new colonies in 1841. But Bishop 
Barron, broken in health, had to surrender his charge and 
the mission passed out of the hands of Americans. 

Twenty years later America and Liberia drifted apart. 
After our colored people had obtained their freedom during 
the Civil War, interest in colonization declined. The Colo- 
nization Society, however, still continued to interest itself in 
the nation it had helped to found, although its field of activ- 
ity was necessarily limited by lack of funds. In rgog, 
Liberia sent a plea for help to the United States, and since 
that time the ties between the two countries have been 
strengthening from year to year. With the signing of the 
contract between the Liberian Government and the Firestone 
Plantations Company in 1926, America may be said to be 
again in close touch with her former colony. 

Americans who visit Liberia today find Catholic missions 
operated by Irish priests, who, according to the figures of 
Professor Sibley, of the American Advisory Committee on 
Education in Liberia, were educating in 1925 twelve per cent 
of the children enrolled in the Mission schools. Yet the 
work of these Fathers seems to be little known in America. 
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On January 20, 1929, The Washington Post published an 
article by David Rankin Barbee, entitled ‘““The Philanthropy 
that ‘Flivered’”, in which the Catholic activity in the 
Black Republic was overlooked: 


Liberia may now be said to be on the way to a realization of 
the fond hopes of its founders, for with Henry Firestone pour- 
ing millions into that country to develop a rubber industry and 
The American Colonization Society rebuilding its educational 
system, and the Phelps Stokes Fund and the mission stations of 
the Protestant Episcopal, the Lutheran and the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches giving the inhabitants the Christian Gospel, 
nothing now, it would seem, should impede its steady growth 
and prosperity. 


With a large American concern actively engaged in in- 
dustry in Liberia, and American educators supervising edu- 
cation with the approval of its government, American 
Catholics, both white and colored especially, should become 
acquainted with the mission work being carried on there by 
the courageous Irish priests who are giving their lives to 
evangelizing a country with American traditions. 

History, both religious and secular, connects Liberia with 
its founder, the United States of America. 


Il. THe FounpDING oF LIBERIA 


The plan of colonizing the American negro in Africa was 
not an original idea of those directly responsible for the 
founding of the settlement known today as Liberia. As 
early as 1713, George Keith, a Quaker, thought of sending 
negroes back to the continent from which they had been 
forcibly removed. Anthony Benezet wished to send colored 
people to the West. A minister of Newport, Rhode Island, 
Samuel Hopkins, conceived the idea in 1773 of christian- 
izing Africa by native missionaries trained in the English 
colonies. Funds were collected; there were even negro 
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students at Princeton, when the American Revolution put a 
stop to the undertaking. After the war, Hopkins tried to 
arouse interest in his scheme, but was unsuccessful. His 
idea, however, was a help to others. 

The negro problem was also giving concern to thoughtful 
people in the southern colonies, for the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia was interested in a project to educate the children of 
slaves for the purpose of colonization. The American 
Revolution ended this plan as well. In 1781, interest in 
colonization was revived by Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on 
Virginia in which he suggested the abolition of slavery by 
means of negro emigration. This work went through eight 
editions before 1800. 

During the Revolution colonial negro slaves sought refuge 
in the British army. After the war, they went to Europe. 
Their condition attracted the sympathy of London philan- 
thropists, who in turn awakened the interest of the British 
Government. In 1787, a number of these ex-service men, 
some runaway slaves, and sixty Europeans, were sent to the 
West Coast of Africa to better their condition and to aid 
in checking the slave trade. This was the first actual settle- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, another New Englander, W. Thornton, 
offered to lead a group of negroes back to Africa in 1787. 
His plan was defeated, too, due to the lack of funds. 
Alarmed by a recent slave insurrection, the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in secret session, instructed Governor Monroe in 
1800 to discuss with President Jefferson a plan for purchas- 
ing land outside of the State where persons “‘ obnoxious to 
the laws or dangerous to the peace of society” might be 
removed." By another act of the Legislature, Africa was 
approved as most suitable for its purposes. Jefferson, how- 


1 History of Liberia by John H. T. McPherson, in Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, Vol. IX, 1891, p. 495. 
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ever, did not succeed in purchasing land and the plan, which 
was kept secret, fell through. It remained for Paul Caufee, 
the son of a rich Massachusetts freedman, to send the first 
American colony to Africa. In 1815, he took forty negroes 
to Sierra Leone from Boston at his own expense. Death 
prevented his sending a second group of emigrants. 

These early ideas and attempts at colonization show that 
men of influence in the United States felt that something 
had to be done with the negro. This feeling grew with the 
opening of the nineteenth century, due in great measure to 
fear of the free negro. Insurrections among the slaves had 
been known, in some cases, to be their work. Consequently 
there was a desire in the slave states to be rid of them. 
Many of these freedmen settled in the seaport towns and 
were dreaded. Between the years 1790 and 1810 in New 
York, they had increased from a ratio of twenty-five to one 
to ten to one; in Philadelphia, from twenty-four to one to 
nine to one; and finally, in Baltimore, from the ratio of 
thirty-three to one to eleven to one.” The free negroes were 
a despised, proscribed, poverty-stricken class looked upon as 
a burden to the community. Consequently, it is not surpris- 
ing to find an increase of interest in the colonization idea, 

culminating in the birth of the American Colonizatoin 
Society. 

In 1816, Charles F. Mercer, a member of the Virginia 
House of Legislature, accidentally discovered the secret jour- 
nals of the Virginia House of Delegates containing the pro- 
ceedings of 1800 concerning colonization. He immediately 
made them public. A new resolution passed the Virginia 
Legislature, again instructing the Governor to interview the 
President on the subject of purchasing territory suitable for 
a negro settlement.* 

2 McMaster, John Bach, A History of the People of the United States, 


Vol, IV, p. 557, Ne Y¥., 1907. 
8 McPherson, of. cit., p. 497; McMaster, of. cit., p. 557. 
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The credit for the actual founding of a national coloniza- 
tion society, however, must be given to Doctor Robert Fin- 
ley, a Presbyterian of New Jersey, who, encouraged by 
Samuel J. Mills, gathered together a few men at Princeton 
to discuss colonization. This was in the autumn of 1816. 
In December of that year, Doctor Finley went to Washing- 
ton to interest members of Congress in the project. He 
was successful, and at a meeting held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives on December 28, 1816, a consti- 
tution was adopted.* The society thus formed was called the 
American Society for the Colonization of Free People of 
Color of the Umted States.? Its constitution states that 
“ the object to which its attention is to be exclusively directed 
is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their 
consent) the free people of color residing in our country, in 
Africa, or such other place as Congress shall deem most 
expedient.” ° The officers of the Society were elected Jan- 
uary I, 1817." From the first this organization was able to 
enlist the mterest of leading men of the country, viz., James 
Monroe, John Randolph, Bushrod Washington, Henry Clay, 
and Francis Scott Key, a fact indicating the importance of 
colonization in the eyes of people of the day. 

The Society was only a few days old when opposition to 
its African scheme was voiced by some free negroes. Those 
around Washington met at Georgetown (January 6th) and 
declared that their people should be settled in the United 
States. The alarm became general. The free blacks of 
Philadelphia declared to Joseph Hopkinson, a representative 
of Philadelphia in Congress: “‘ Our ancestors were, though 
not from choice, the first cultivators of the wilds of America, 


4 soth Annual Report of American Colonization Society, p. 20, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1867. Hereafter to be cited “A.C. S., soth Annual Report.” 


5 McMaster, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 562. 
® McMaster, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 193. 
7™“A. C. S., 50th Annual Report,” p. 20. 
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and we, their descendants, claim a right to share in the bless- 
ings of her luxuriant soil which their blood and sweat 
manured. We read with deep abhorrence the unmerited 
stigma, attempted to be cast on the reputation of the free 
people of color that, ‘they are a dangerous and useless part 
of the community.’ We declare that we shall never be sep- 
arated from the slave population of this country; that to 
thrust the free people of color into the wilds of Africa with- 
out their knowledge of the arts and sciences, and without a | 
government of any kind, is to send them into perpetual 
bondage.” ® Doctor Finley, passing through Philadelphia 
on his way home, seems to have successfully allayed their 
fears, for opposition died down for a while. 

Meanwhile the members of the Society set to work. They 
petitioned Congress, which in turn referred their memorial 
to the Committee on the Slave Trade. It approved coloniza- 
tion and declared Africa was to be the site.” Congress did 
not act further during that session but this did not cool the 
zeal of the organization. Auxiliary societies were formed 
to raise money for the support of a committee to investigate 
conditions in Africa. The negroes of Philadelphia again 
protested (August, 1817), but their opposition was over- 
looked, and on November 16, 1817, the Society was able to 
send Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess to Africa, via 
London.*® 

Mills and Burgess were well received in London, where 
they were given letters to the officials in Sierra Leone. AI- 
though welcomed in this British colony, they were told that 
a foreign settlement was not desired there. Consequently 
the American agents sought land elsewhere. The natives of 
Sherboro Island promised to sell land and the agents, jubi- 


8 McMaster, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 562-63. 

9 McMaster, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 563. 

10 McMaster, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 5643 McPherson, op. cit., p. 498; 
“A.C. S., 50th Annual Report,” p. 21. 
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lant, started home on May 22, 1818.** Mills died at sea, 
and Burgess arrived home in October. The surviving agent’s 
account was so encouraging that the Society decided to send 
emigrants immediately. But two things were lacking— 
money and negroes. 

A new impetus was given to the work of the Society by 
Congress, which passed an act in favor of colonization, on 
March 3, 1819. This act contained three important pro- 
visions: 1. The President was to make arrangements for re- 
moving negroes taken from slave ships; 2. A residing agent 
was to be sent to Africa and he was to receive the blacks 
removed from the slavers; 3. The sum of $100,000.00 was 
appropriated to carry the law into effect.” The Society, 
quick to profit by this act, called on Monroe. The President 
appointed Samuel Bacon and John P. Bankson as agents, 
chartered the Elizabeth to carry the emigrants of the Soci- 
ety, and set aside $33,000 for the necessary materials for a 
settlement. In order to avoid responsibility, the agents were 
instructed not to connect the agency with the Society. In 
practice, however, they were one.”® 

The colored opposition to colonization was aroused again 
by some free negroes of New York and Philadelphia who 
desired to sail on the Elizabeth. In a public meeting held 
in Philadelphia, on November 16, 1819, it was declared that 
the would-be emigrants were dissatisfied strangers wishing to 
be leaders in Africa.** This protest must have had some 
effect, for, though it was announced that 170 were to sail, 
when the vessel left New York (February 6th), convoyed 
by the U.S. S. Cyane, only 86 negroes were on board.?® 


11 McMaster, op. cit.; McPherson, of. cit.; “A. C. S., 50th Annual 
Report.” 


14. McPherson, of. cit., p. 490. 
13 McPherson, op. cit., p. 500. 
14 McMaster, op. cit., p. 566. 
15 McMaster, of. cit., p. 566; McPherson, op. cit., p. 501. 
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The Elizabeth stopped at Sierra Leone March 19, 1820, 
sailing on to Sherboro Island, where it landed its passengers 
on March 2oth.*® Here a disappointment awaited the new 
settlers. The natives refused to sell any land, and during 
the negotiations three agents and twenty colonists died of the 
fever, the scourge of Africa. The remaining emigrants, 
disheartened, returned to Sierra Leone and settled on Fourah 
Bay. Thus, the first attempt of the Society ended in failure. 

Refusing to be discouraged, the officials sent out another 
expedition early in 1821, directed by Ephraim Bacon and 
J. B. Winn. While Winn was collecting the remnants of the 
first expedition, Bacon sought land for settlement. Cape 
Montserado, a healthy spot from 250 to 300 miles southeast 
of Sierra Leone, was selected, but the natives again refused 
to sell, since the slave traffic was to be prohibited. Bacon 
returned to Sierra Leone. Finding that Winn had died, he 
sailed for America, leaving the colonists in charge of Witt- 
berger.** 

This second failure did not lessen the zeal of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, for in November, 1821, Doctor 
Eli Ayres was sent to Sierra Leone. Joined by Lieutenant 
Stockton, of the United States schooner Alligator, he 
reached an agreement with the chiefs at Cape Montserado 
(December 15, 1821). For goods valued at $300.00 a tract 
of land was purchased. When the colonists had arrived 
from Sierra Leone, the land was refused them by the 
natives, who had again changed their minds. They finally 
gave in, however, due to the efforts of Stockton and Ayres, 
and the American flag was raised April 25, 1822.** 

But the troubles of the colonists had just begun. They 
aroused the hostility of the natives by preventing the traffic 
in slaves. Doctor Ayres lost heart, offering to lead them 


16“A,C. S., 50th Annual Report.” 
17 McMaster, op. cit., p. 567; McPherson, of. cit., p. 501. 
18 “A.C. S., soth Annual Report.” 
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back to Sierra Leone. Elijah Johnson, a negro colonist, 
urged most of the settlers to remain when Doctor Ayres left. 
Unexpected relief came when the United States brig Strong 
arrived with 47 new settlers under the leadership of Rev- 
erend Jehudi Ashmun. He saw the desperate plight of the 
colonists, so that although not an agent of the Society, he 
took charge and prepared the settlement for an assault, which 
he feared. On November 11, 1822, 800 Africans were 
driven back by 27 men, of whem all but one were on the 
sick list. Two English ships gave aid in the nick of time, 
and finally peace was concluded with the natives. A settle- 
ment had at last been made.” 

The United States ship Cyane dropped anchor off the 
Cape in 1823. Her captain, R. I. Spence, tried to improve 
the condition of the colonists, but fever compelled him to 
withdraw his vessel; only, however, after forty lives had 
been lost. In this same year, a new government agent 
arrived in the person of Doctor Ayres, who had with him 61 
new emigrants. He started an insurrection by trying to re- 
arrange the property; and, his health failing, he wisely re- 
turned to the United States. Ashmun still remained, though 
he was distrusted. In 1824 he retired to the Cape Verde 
Islands on account of ill health. His enemies wrote to the 
United States charging him with abuse of power and deser- 
tion of post.*? He was exonerated, however, after a per- 
sonal investigation made by the Reverend R. R. Gurley, 
secretary of the Society, who visited the colony in June, - 
1824. 

Doctor Gurley brought with him the name of the new 
colony, Liberia. The settlement on the Cape was called 
Monrovia in honor of President Monroe. These names 
were suggested by Robert Goodloe Harper, of Maryland, 

19 McMaster, op. cit., p. 569; McPherson, op. cit., p. 504; “A. C. S., 
52d Annual Report,” p. 38. 

20 McPherson, op. cit., p. 505. 
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who was interested in the colonization scheme. It was dur- 
ing this visit of Doctor Gurley’s that a constitution was 
adopted giving the colonists share in the control of affairs. 
When he left, relations were cordial within the colony, and 
it was on the road to prosperity. Doctor Ashmun remained 
in charge until 1828, and the prosperity continued under the 
directorship of his successors, Doctors Richard Randall and 
Mechlin.”* 

The American Colonization Society, up to the year 1831, 
was the only organization in the United States actually send- 
ing emigrants to Africa. This monopoly was broken, how- 
ever, in that year, when the people of the State of Maryland 
undertook to enter the field under the title of The Maryland 
Colonization Society. It was thought that more could be 
accomplished by independent action because the State was 
inclined to aid the work. Then, too, if the State wished to 
abolish slavery, it could work with the local organization 
without conflicting with the national society. In December, 
1831, the State Legislature, actuated by a general alarm 
caused by a negro uprising at Southampton, Virginia, at- 
tributed to freedmen, passed a law backing the Maryland 
society.” 

From Maryland two expeditions were sent to Monrovia, 
where they arrived in October, 1831, and December, 1832. 
The need for a separate Maryland colony was soon felt be- 
cause of the difficulty of reaching an agreement with the 
national organization. Consequently the third expedition, 
under the leadership of Doctor James Hall, having collected 
as many recruits as possible from the first two expeditions 
landed at Monrovia, sailed for Cape Palmas, arriving Feb- 
ruary 11, 1834. This settlement, 2° south of Monrovia, 
was to be an agricultural and temperance colony. As the 


21 McPherson, op. cit., p. 5006. 
22 Alexander, Archibald, A History of Colonization, on the Western 
Coast of Africa, p. 405, Philadelphia, 1846; McPherson, of. cit., p. 509. 
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colonists had benefited by the sad experience of their neigh- 
bors to the north, their settlement was successful from the 
starts” 

The state colonization idea spread to other parts of the 
Union. New York and Pennsylvania settled a colony at 
Bassa Cove; Mississippi named her settlement on the Sinou 
River, Greenville; Louisiana entered into a similar enter- 
prise. Although the states benefited individually in that they 
could control affairs better, nevertheless the separate com- 
munities caused bad feeling. A need for union was felt, and 
in 1837 all the colonies, excepting Maryland, entered the 
Commonwealth of Liberia controlled by a board of directors 
of the delegates from the state societies. The first governor 
was Thomas Buchanan, who was the last white man to have 
authority in Liberia. On August 30, 1839,%* was held the 
first session of the Legislature. It was not long before the 
benefits of union were apparent. Liberia now had a place 
on the map. 


III. Tue First Catuoric Liperta Mission (1842-44) 


We have considered briefly the events which led up to the 
actual formation of the American Colonization Society and 
also what this national organization along with state organ- 
izations of like nature did in a material way to found what 
had become known, in 1837, as the Commonwealth of Li- 
beria. We must now turn to consider what was done in a 
religious way to aid the Liberians in their new homes. 

It can be safely concluded that, from a spiritual stand- 
point, colonization was the outcome of Protestant zeal. 
While some of the slaveholders wished to colonize the freed- 
man in order to be rid of him, there were other men who 
thought that such action would hasten the end of slavery, at 


23 McPherson, of. cit., pp. 510-11. 
24 “A, C. S., 50th Annual Report,” p. 22. 
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the same time affording the negro a new chance. The 
Protestant ministers can safely be put in this latter class. 
But these messengers of the Gospel also hoped that this new 
settlement would become a center of missionary activity. 
Men had retained Samuel Hopkins’ idea and it was still cur- 
rent even after our Civil War. That men could believe that 
degraded free negroes could build a civilized center for mis- 
sionary activity in the midst of a Savage continent seems 
queer to us; yet such an idea was current at the time, and 
missioners along with their families suffered and died to 
achieve such an ideal. It was on the western coast of Africa, 
where at one time there had been promising Catholic mis- 
sions, that the Protestant Churches, backed by interest in 
colonization, were gaining a foothold. 

When these non-Catholic missionaries landed in Africa, 
there were few traces of the Catholic missions which had 
had their beginning during the fifteenth century, when the 
Portuguese were acquiring such a reputation as explorers 
and navigators. Sierra Leone was discovered by them in 
1415 and a settlement planted in 1463, although French 
authorities claim that it was discovered by their countrymen 
in 1346, and furthermore state that there were French settle- 
ments at Sierra Leone, Cape Montserado, on the River 
Sestos, and at Elmina (in the present British West Africa) .* 
The Portuguese sent missionaries to Elmina in 1481, where 
they remained for 241 years. The Capuchins at Sierra 
Leone gave up their work in 1723. 

The Portuguese continued their exploring and missionary 
work along the West Coast. During the sixteenth century 
it looked as though the conversion of the whole continent 
was at hand. The evangelization of the Congo, where the 
Dominicans started work in 1484, seemed assured during 
the years 1491-1587 when the King and the greater part of 


+ Blyden, Edward W., Christianity, Islam and the Negro Race, p. 217, 
London, 1888. 
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his people were Catholic. But the faith died out because of 
the lack of priests. The Jesuits were the last to labor there; 
they, however, were recalled to Loando in 1587.” 

The Capuchins of Italy worked in Gaboon, but left no 
permanent traces. This same order, along with the Jesuits, 
did some very good work in Angola, which today is still a 
possession of Portugal. 

In the Missiones Catholicae for 1907 under “ Liberia” it 
is stated that on July 14, 1634, a mission was decreed for 
Guinea, to be undertaken by the Capuchins. In a short time, 
it states, “not a few natives”? were converted. The work, 
however, was destroyed by Hollanders who owned the terri- 
tory. It is not mentioned just where the Capuchin mission 
was situated; it might have been near Elmina, since that 
town was seized by the Dutch in 1637. 

The information concerning this early work is meager and 
scattered, but it appears clear from what can be found that 
Portuguese missionaries in company with Spanish, French 
and Italian priests evangelized many natives along the West 
Coast during the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. Their 
work, however, was destroyed, due in a great measure to the 
disunion of Christendom and the action of hostile govern- 
ments, for when Liberia was founded only a few priests 
were to be found on this vast shore. Bishop Barron, writing 
from Cape Palmas in 1842, stated that at Elmina there was 
still a Catholic church with a missionary; and, moreover, that 
at twenty other points there were sanctuaries which had been 
abandoned by Portuguese and Spaniards and which he hoped 
would be opened again.* It was to this region once dotted 
with Catholic missions that the Catholic Church in America 
directed her attention in 1833. 

The American Catholic ecclesiastic who seems to have first 


2“ The Evangelisation of Africa”, by Herbert Vaughan in Dublin 
Review (Jan.-Apr., 1879), pp. 198-200. 
8 Annales de la Propagation de la Foti, No. 15, 1843. 
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actively interested himself in the spiritual welfare of the 
negroes sent back to Africa was John England, Bishop of 
Charleston. But no actual attempt to provide for these. 
freedmen was undertaken until the Second Provincial Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, in 1833. Yet, Catholics must have been 
aware of the movement which was embodied in the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society * because its birthplace was Wash- 
ington, where they were numerous. How can we account 
for the delay when according to articles touching on Liberia 
it is stated that “a number of the first American colonists 
were Catholics from Maryland and adjoining states ”?® 

At first thought we might be tempted to judge the Amer- 
ican Catholics for their inertia. A little consideration of 
the matter will offer an explanation of the sixteen-year 
delay. In the first place the Catholics had all they could do 
to support their religion in the United States; at the time 
the Catholics of Philadelphia were too poor to provide for 
the elementary education of the colored children.® Again, 
there were not enough priests available for the work to be 
done at home; the infant Church could hardly be expected 
to send even one missionary to Liberia where in 1842 the 
Catholics numbered only eighteen. 


4 Charles Carroll of Carrollton was second president of the American 
Colonization Society from January 18, 1830, until his death, November 
14, 1832. Since he was ninety-two years old at the time of his election, 
he could not have actively directed the affairs of the Society. (“A. C. Ss 
50th Annual Report,” p. 20.) At the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Society, January 20, 1833, the board of managers recorded “with suit- 
able expressions of sorrow, the loss of the second president of the 
Society, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last surviving subscriber to 
the Declaration of American Independence.” (Alexander, of. cit., p. 
389.) 

5“ Negro Catholics in the United States”, by Joseph Butsch, S.S.J., 
in The Catholic Historical Review, Vol. III (1917-18), p. 40; “Mission 
Work Among Colored Catholics”, by Thomas F. Meehan, in U. S. 
Catholic Historical Records and Studies, Vol. VIII (1915), p. t2t. 


8 American Catholic Historical Researches, Vol. VII (1806), p. 186. 
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In spite of the work to be done at home, however, the 
spiritual needs of the negro had been discussed before 1833. 
Doctor England had hoped that the Council of 1829 would 
take cognizance of the work of the American Colonization 
Society but was disappointed.’ In 1833, however, he 
broached the subject to Propaganda and in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Whitfield from Rome, dated May 14, 1833, he wrote 
that, among the questions to come up before the general 
congregation of the Propaganda, was that on the establish- 
ment of a mission to Liberia. ‘‘ I have recommended that 
no final decision be made, but that they be referred to our 
Council, to report its opinion,—I am under the impression 
that such is likely to be the decision of the Propaganda.” ® 
The matter became the subject of correspondence between 
Cardinal Maio and Archbishop Whitfield (June 15, 1833). 
Shea writes in his History of the United States, 1808-15 to 
1843, p. 432 (N. Y., 1890), that “ the condition of Catholic 
negroes who had gone from Maryland to Liberia in Africa 
was also a subject of correspondence between the authorities 
at Rome and the Archbishop. This led in time to a mission 
from the United States.” 

It has been mentioned above that colonization received a 
new impetus in Maryland during the years 1831-33. The 
Maryland State Society had been formed, the Legislature 
had passed an act supporting this organization, and numbers 
of freedmen had already been sent to Africa when the hier- 
archy gathered for the Second Provincial Council at Balti- 
more. ‘Consequently the clergy were planning for the 
spiritual welfare of the Catholic negro sent to Africa at the 
same time that the Baltimoreans were concerned with their 
temporal betterment. A recently published article states that 
“the Bishops were caught up and borne along apparently by 

*Guilday, Peter, Life and Times of John England, Vol. II, p. 275, 
INeEY 201027. 

8 Guilday, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 254. 
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this wave of sentiment of repatriation.” ° The author adds 
in support of his contention that “even so late as 1841 we 
find Archbishop Kenrick a firm supporter of the same policy 
when he writes those significant words: ‘It is praiseworthy 
through religious and human motives to set them free when 
an opportunity of going to Liberia in Africa is at hand.’ ”’ 
It would appear that the interest of the Bishops was not so 
much the result of being “borne along” by a “ wave of 
sentiment’ as it was the outcome of the belief that some- 
thing should really be done to help the negro and to “ save 
the face” of the Church. Bishop England himself when in 
Rome had shown a pamphlet of the American Colonization 
Society to the Holy Father, in which “the Holy See and 
the Church were proclaimed as abettors of Slavery.’ *° It 
would seem, therefore, that the Council was trying to meet 
a need. 

The Council discussed the questions put before the Holy 
Father by John England but the Bishop’s “advice was 
ignored and the problem (in the questions) practically left 
unsettled.” ** In the sixth decree of the Council, however, 
it was proposed to entrust Liberia to the Jesuits. The 
article reads as follows: “‘ And so, the Fathers, solicitous 
for the salvation of the negroes, who are migrating to the 
Liberian Colony of Africa, supplicate the Apostolic See that 
a mission under the care of the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus be established in this region.” *” 

9“ Catholic Missionary Work Among the Colored People” by Stephen 
L. Theobald in Amer. Cath. Hist. Society Records, Vol. XXXV (1924), 
p. 332. 

10 Guilday, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 275. 

11 Guilday, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 263. 

12“ Nigrorum etiam hominum qui in Liberiam Africae coloniam ex 
his regionibus migrant, saluti Patres consulendum ducentes, Apostolicam 
Sedem supplicant ut missio in eam regionam sub cura Patrum Societatis 
Jesu instituatur.” Concilia Provincialia Baltimori Habita ab anno 1829 
ad annum 1849, p. 104, Baltimore, 1853. 
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Propaganda, in a letter to the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
dated July 26, 1834, approved this suggestion of the Fathers 
in these words: “It is also agreed that the spiritual care of 
the negroes, who are migrating from these regions to the 
Liberian Colony of Africa, should be intrusted to this same 
Society of Jesus. We have treated about both things with 
the Most Reverend Father Minister-General of the Society 
of Jesus, and we have agreed that the Fathers of the Society 
will be given the entire work, so that your wishes and those 
cf the Sacred Congregation may reach a happy outcome.” ** 
The Jesuits were unable to undertake the mission and the 
affair was dropped until the Holy See again gave its atten- 
tion to it. This was in 1840, when the Bishops of New 
York and of Philadelphia asked for volunteers from their 
clergy for Liberia, in response to the desire of Rome for a 
missionary from each diocese for the African work.** 

The two men who were selected for this work in Africa 
were Father Edward Barron, of the diocese of Philadelphia, 
and Father John Kelly, of New York. The former was a 
native of Waterford, Ireland, where he was born in 1801. 
After completing his studies at Rome, and after having 
spent a few years administering to his own people, he came 


13“ Tta quoque placuit Nigrorum hominum, qui ex istis regionibus in 
Liberiam Africae coloniam migrant, spiritualem curam eidem Societati 
Jesu commendandam esse. Egimus utraque de re cum Rmo. P. Socie- 
tatis Jesu Generali Ministri, certumque habemus Patres Societatis omnem 
operam daturos esse, ut vestra et S. Congregationis vota felicem exituum 
consequantur.” Jbid., p. 108. 


14“ And now we are pleased to add these things which have been done 
for the people dwelling in the woods beyond the Rocky Mountains by 
the missionaries of the Society of Jesus and for the negroes in the west- 
ern regions of Africa who are being evangelized by our priests at the 
command of the Holy See.” Fathers of the 5th Provincial Council of 
Baltimore to the Pope in 1843, ibid., p. 222. “His autem adjungere 
lubet quae pro silvestribus hominibus ultra Montes Ruposos a Missionariis 
Societatis Jesu facta sunt, et pro Nigris in plagis Africae Occidentalibus, 
qui, praecipiente S. Sede, a sacerdotibus nostris evangelizantur.” 
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to America in 1837 and attached himself to the Diocese of 
Philadelphia. At the time he volunteered for the African 
Mission, he was vicar-general of the diocese. Father John 
Kelly, too, was from Ireland. He was born in County Ty- 
rone in 1805 and emigrated to this country when but a young 
man. He completed his ecclesiastical studies at Mount St. 
Mary’s, Emmitsburg, and began his work in the diocese of 
New York. He was pastor in Albany when he volunteered 
for the Liberian Mission. To support the priests, the lead- 
ers of this missionary scheme endeavored to raise money. 
Bishop England, just shortly before his death, preached in 
the Baltimore Cathedral on Liberia and Cape Palmas, with 
a view of obtaining funds. The Researches for January, 
1904, state that Philadelphia contributed $2,400.00; New 
York, $711.00; St. John’s, Albany, $350.00; Baltimore, 
$265.00 towards this negro work. 

The missionaries repaired to Baltimore, from which port 
they intended to sail. Father Barron wrote to Bishop Ken- 
rick from this city on December 14, 1841, asking for a cer- 
tificate before sailing. He added in his letter: “ The little 
colored boys being under measles will probably not come. 
There are probably Catholics to the number of about 10.” *° 
Just exactly how many Catholics sailed with them is not 
certain, for the Religious Cabinet for January, 1842, states 
that there were but five exclusive of the missionaries, who 
numbered three, the third recruit being an Irish lay catechist 
of Baltimore, named Dionysius Pindar. 

On December 21, 1841, the ship Henrietta, or Harriet, 
sailed from Baltimore for Cape Palmas carrying the three 
Catholic missionaries, along with 30 colored emigrants. 
This sailing was the occasion for the Maryland State Society 
to mention its desire for religious freedom in its colony, for, 


15 Researches, Vol. VII, 1890, p. 105. 
16 Researches, Vol. XXI, 1904, p. 41. 
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in the annual report for 1842, may be read that “ The Board 
have always encouraged the establishment of missions at 
their settlement, and one of their first acts after the colony 
was founded was to offer to all religious denominations 
every facility for missionary labor—and now there are four 
Christian churches represented by their missionaries in the 
colony—that is to say, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the 
Episcopalian and the Baptist; and the Harriet has just taken 
out two Catholic priests and a lay assistant to found a mis- 
sion of that Church in the settlement... .. The Catholic 
mission, it is stated, is intended to afford to the Catholics 
of the colony the opportunity of attending the observances 
of their Church which they have heretofore wanted.” *” 

It was while the missionaries were on the Atlantic that the 
superior, Father Barron, was appointed to the episcopate. 
The Holy See on January 22, 1842, made the Western Coast 
of Africa a vicariate-apostolic and placed Edward Barron in 
charge with the title, ‘ Titular Bishop of Constantina and 
Vicar Apostolic of the Two Guineas.’’ When Bishop Barron 
was made aware of his new dignity and on what day he was 
consecrated, is not clear from the records examined. 

The Harriet arrived at Monrovia during the latter part 
of January. The missionaries remained there only two days 
(January 26 and 27). No opportunity to say Mass was 
offered them, and finding, to their disappointment, that no 
Catholics were in the colony, they proceeded on their way 
to Cape Palmas. The end of their journey was reached on 
January 31, when the ship dropped anchor off the Maryland 
settlement. The next day Catholic services were resumed 
in this section of Africa when the Bishop said Mass in the 
home-office of Doctor Ford M’Gill.** The Holy Sacrifice 


17 Maryland Colonization Society, Tenth Annual Report, p. 13. Balti- 
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was offered twice again on February 2 in the house of the 
Lieutenant Governor, George R. M’Gill. The missionaries 
immediately began preparations for their great work: the 
revival of Catholic life among the American negroes. 

The first public service was held in the stone school house 
on Sunday, February 6th. Governor Rusworm and Gov- 
ernor Roberts (of Monrovia), some Protestant colonists, a 
number of pagan natives and twelve Catholics composed the 
congregation. This was followed up by a three-day retreat 
for the Catholics, lasting until February 9th, which was Ash 
Wednesday. Father Kelly states in his diary that the colony 
at the time contained “20 or 12” Catholics, who left the 
Protestant meetings which they had been attending, to re- 
turn to their own Church. To this number at Cape Palmas 
may be added the name of an Italian, Captain Cannot, who 
resided at Monrovia, of whose presence the missionaries 
were not aware until they had settled in the Maryland colony. 
It will be seen by these figures that the Catholic population 
in these American settlements was not of very great impor- 
tance from the standpoint of social influence in 1842. 

Within a few days, the missionaries began the work of 
converting the pagan natives. On Ash Wednesday, the 
Gospel was announced to the Grebos in the center of the 
native king’s town. The Litany of the Saints was chanted 
by Barron and Kelly in surplice and stole, as they entered 
the town. The natives, surrounding King Freeman and 
Governor Rusworm, listened to the missionaries by means 
of an interpreter. The pagan listeners laughed at the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, and the eternal punishment of the un- 
believer and the unbaptized.'® The words, however, were 
not without effect, because the following Sunday, the 13th, 
the whole tribe observed the Christian Sabbath, refraining 
from servile work. At Mass, some of the natives, especially 
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the boys, were present; and at four p. m. on the same day, 
another meeting was held with the king. 

After the words of the priests, the king spoke. He told 
them that he had not paid attention to the Protestants. 
“You sit down speak God’s words,” he said, by this remark 
throwing light on their methods, which were in the main the 
reading of the Bible. The non-Catholic evangelists, it would 
appear, overlooked the vice of polygamy which is always an 
obstacle in mission work. Father Kelly records that their 
only capable interpreter, a native, baptized by Wilson, the 
superintendent of the Presbyterians, had four wives at the 
time of his reception. He was excommunicated, however, 
when he took a fifth.2? The Protestant baptismal ceremony 
itself was ridiculed by the natives, because a “ new heart” 
was desired before its reception. Four Grebos who were 
supported by the Protestants, had acquired this new heart 
and had been received. 

It was not long before the success of the missionaries 
among the natives aroused the jealousy of the non-Catholics. 
It was noticed that at the instruction given on February 2oth, 
the king and Davis, the interpreter, were absent. The mis- 
sionaries learned that the Rev. John L. Wilson had spoken 
to the people before their arrival, and consequently they be- 
lieved that the two absent ones had been bribed to stay 
away." The following week, moreover, a discussion was 
brought on concerning the Bible, evidencing more Protestant 
influence. 

It must not be overlooked that the missionaries were not 
enjoying good health while these instructions were taking 
place. Bishop Barron was stricken with the African fever 
on February 15th and did not leave his room until thirteen 
days later. This left the work in charge of Father Kelly, 
who tried to hasten its progress by obtaining a better loca- 
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tion for the missionary buildings. His request was denied, 
but his original grant, which was too small, was increased. 

Meanwhile the spiritual successes of the priests were not 
increasing very rapidly, if we may judge from the fact that 
no colonist received Holy Communion before February 27th. 
Then, too, the natives refused to observe Sunday, March 
thirteenth. Barron’s health did not continue strong and he 
was not long in realizing that more men were needed and 
money to support them. Consequently, on April 8th, he 
sailed for America, where he hoped to obtain religious men 
and priests for Africa. From there he intended to sail for 
Europe to recruit some Irish brothers for the schools, and 
raise money to conduct the work of evangelization.” 

The spiritual and temporal affairs of the mission did not 
improve very rapidly during the absence of the Bishop. In 
the first place the health of Father Kelly and Mr. Pindar was 
not good. Both had been seized with the fever before the 
Bishop had left and they were “up and down” during the 
spring. This sickness was the cause of financial losses, for 
people took advantage of the stricken men. Father Kelly 
had bought a plot of ground in the center of King Freeman’s 
settlement for a school. Hearing that the missionaries were 
too ill to make a personal inspection of the lumber, a New 
England captain delivered poor material to the site, occa- 
sioning a loss of $40.00, a large sum for them. The natives, 
too, deceived Father Kelly; nor did he enjoy the friendship 
of some of the colonists, who were offended because natives 
were employed on the mission building. Work progressed 
very slowly, so that even in October the frame work was 
still lying upon the ground. The diary of Father Kelly 
closes with October, 1842, but in a letter to Bishop Kenrick, 
dated February, 1843, there is evidence that the erection of 
the mission buildings was still in progress. The records 
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examined do not state whether or not they were completed 
before the mission was abandoned. 

Instruction nevertheless continued among the natives, 
prayers being said in the Grebo tongue. Pictures were found 
very useful in the teaching of dogmas, for the pupils were 
very low in civilization. They had no fear of God, but they 
dreaded the demons to whom they prayed for the purpose 
of pacifying them. The religious exercises, however, began 
to wear on the natives by June, 1842, for an entry in the 
diary for September 26 states that almost none answered 
the bells on that day. Nor was the missionary work among 
the colonists showing much fruit. Once in a while, one 
would receive Communion, but by August the diary shows 
only one present at Sunday Mass. 

The Catholic missionaries, on the contrary, were able to 
maintain friendly relations with the civil authorities and the 
natives. This cannot be said of the Protestants, for Father 
Kelly had observed that in Monrovia the one hut built by 
the Protestants for the pagans was closed when the Catholic 
missionaries visited there in January, 1842; moreover, that 
there had been difficulties over the Protestant missionaries 
refusing to pay the duty on imported goods, with the result 
that the missionary property had been seized. Similar pro- 
ceedings threatened the peace of Cape Palmas in the summer 
of 1842, when the natives stole some goods from the Prot- 
estant missionary store. Attempts were made to force the 
king to pay for things stolen by his subjects, and aid was 
sought from the U. S. S. Vandalia which was nearby. The 
natives saw the Protestants board the ship, with the result 
that they prepared for war. During these disturbances the 
Catholics continued to visit the sick and to instruct, but even 
they were in danger, due to a false report spread among the 
natives by some enemy. The refutation of this calumny, 
however, deepened the friendship between the king and the 
Catholic missionaries. Rev. John L. Wilson finally left Cape 
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Palmas, it was reported, because he could not submit to the 
colored laws, and due to the arrival of the Catholics.”* 

Records narrating the events of 1843 in the Maryland 
colony before the reinforcements of Bishop Barron arrived 
are scanty. Through letters sent to America we know that 
funds were getting low; that the health of the missionaries 
was good; and that secular affairs kept Father Kelly occu- 
pied much to the detriment of his missionary duties. Bishop 
Barron had been expected back in January of 1843 but, as 
we shall see, it was not before the following year that he 
rejoined his fellow countrymen.** 

The Bishop arrived in America about June of 1842. 
That he had hopes of success in Africa and that he conveyed 
this hope to others is evidenced from the statement which 
appeared in the Religious Cabinet for July of the same year. 
“He (the Bishop) gave interesting details of the manners 
of the Grebo Mendingo nations and entertains strong hopes 
of the success of the mission among them. In the colony 
of Cape Palmas only 18 Catholics were found. At Cape 
Mount with an Italian gentleman, about an equal number of 
Catholics live. Rev. John Kelly remained at his post whilst 
Bishop Barron returns to obtain cooperation in his labors.” *° 
Whether or not the missionary received financial aid in our 
country is not clear, but it is known that he sailed from 
America for Europe without enlisting recruits for the 
mission. 

While making his report to the Holy See in the fall of 
1842, Bishop Barron became acquainted with the work of 
Father Libermann and his plans for the evangelization of . 
the African negro. Bishop Kenrick had advised him to seek 
aid from this Jewish convert. From Barron’s actions while 
at Rome, it appears that he did not intend to enlist the aid 
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of Libermann. Several plans for the African work must 
have been discussed at Rome, of which the most outstanding 
were financial aid from Lyons and additional missionaries 
to be supplied by the Spanish Capuchins.** After the Span- 
ish plan had been settled upon, the Bishop proceeded to Lyons 
in order to obtain money for the missions. 

But here a disappointment awaited him. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons could only pay him 
$2,425.00 with a promise of $9,118.00 more by May, 1843. 
Barron suggested two plans to Propaganda: that he send 
ahead two or three Irish priests together with some mechan- 
ics; secondly, that he raise money on the promise of Lyons 
so that all, including the Spanish Capuchins (whom he pre- 
ferred to the Irish), might proceed to Africa. He seems to 
have preferred the latter plan, for he asked for instructions 
if the effort to raise money failed. 

While things were in this unsettled state, Bishop Barron 
paid a visit to Notre Dame des Victoires to seek the aid of 
the Blessed Virgin. In his conversation with M. Desgenettes, 
the rector of the church, he mentioned the fact that he was 
a Bishop with a territory stretching along a 2,000 league 
coast in which there were but few priests. The Curé of 
Notre Dame then told him of Father Libermann who had 
subjects, but no territory in which he could work. At the 
mention of the name, Barron recalled the missionary of 
whom the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda and Bishop Ken- 
rick had spoken, but of whom he himself had forgotten the 
name. 

Francis Mary Paul Libermann, the son of a Jewish rabbi, 
was born in Alsace in 1804. He was received into the Church 
in 1826 and soon afterwards entered the seminary. There 
he became interested in the evangelization of the negroes and 
nine days after his ordination to the priesthood, he opened 
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the novitiate of the new Congregation of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary (Barron called it the Congregation of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary) at La Neuville on September 27, 
1841. The mission fields which had been opened to his fol- 
lowers however “ were suddenly closed to them.” ** Father 
Libermann the day before the Bishop’s visit to Notre Dame, 
had opened his heart to M. Desgenettes. He, after hearing 
Barron’s troubles, arranged a meeting between the two mis- 
sionaries. 

On learning about Bishop Barron, Libermann returned 
immediately to Paris. Ina conference with him he promised 
missionaries when required. The Bishop proceeded to Ire- 
land early in January, 1843, whence he crossed to England 
to obtain letters from the Secretary of the English Colonies, 
Lord Stanley. On his return to Waterford, he was confined 
for more than two months with bronchitis and asthma. He 
kept in touch, however, with Rome and France, so that the 
missionary plans might be carried through. 

The Bishop advised against sailing for Africa until after 
the rainy season; consequently it was summer before the 
actual preparations were made. For some unknown reason 
the Spanish Capuchins were not able to join him. Even as 
late as August, the Bishop mentioned in a letter to Doctor 
Cullen that money had been sent to them for traveling ex- 
penses. Their superior, Joseph Mary de Granollers, had 
even been appointed Barron’s coadjutor. The missionaries 
appointed by Father Libermann, meanwhile, were making 
preparations for their African work under the thoughtful 
direction of their superior. Seven in number, they pro- 
ceeded to Bordeaux, the port of departure, where they 
preached in behalf of the missions before sailing. Three 
young mechanics from an orphanage volunteered to join 
them, so that, when the Deux-Clementines sailed on Septem- 
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ber 13, 1843, the missionary party destined for Africa con- 
sisted of ten. 

Why the French missionaries sailed from France without 
the Bishop has not been discovered. In a letter written to 
Doctor Cullen, dated from Waterford, June 9th, he pro- 
posed sailing from London where he was to meet the French 
and Spanish priests. He sailed, however, from Gravesend 
in the company of four Irish clerics, but not until November 
hast: 

The seven French priests who embarked at Bordeaux were 
ali men of talent. Father John R. Bessieux, well known for 
his humility and zeal, had been curé in the diocese of Mont- 
pellier, and director of the Petit Seminaire de Saintpons. 
De Regnier, a man of angelic piety, was from d’Alencon; 
Father John Louis Roussel, from the diocese of Amiens. 
Finally, there were Fathers Maurice, of Nantes; Bouchet, of 
Annecy; Audebert, the son of a solicitor at Noyon, and 
Laval, of Rennes, the son of a Protestant minister. The 
three young mechanics accompanying them were named Fabé, 
Grégoire and André. The missionaries made use of their 
time on the sea to preach the Gospel to the sailors and 
brought back four to the Sacraments. The voyage was un- 
eventful if the accommodations, which consisted of a small 
cabin with no window, can be overlooked as of minor 
importance. These zealous Frenchmen arrived at their 
“promised land” at seven p. m. on November 29, 1843. 
They did not disembark, however, until the following day, 
when they were received joyfully by Father Kelly and 
Dennis Pindar, who had been waiting patiently for their 
arrival. 

The apostolate of the new missionaries began on Sunday, 
December 3d, with a procession during which psalms were 
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chanted. Father Bessieux preached to the natives by means 
of an interpreter. Very wisely the new arrivals commenced 
to learn the native Grebo tongue under the tutorship of 
Davis, brother of the king. For the first fifteen days all 
went well, but due to the scarcity of supplies and lack of 
knowledge concerning the climate, the deadly fever entered 
the little group. Jean Fabé was the first to be taken with it, 
on December 14th; André followed suit on the next day; 
and on the seventeenth, Brother Grégoire and Father Mau- 
rice; Bessieux the twentieth, and de Regnier and Audebert 
on the twenty-first of the month. 

. The first death occurred on December 30th, when de Reg- 
nier passed to his reward. On the first of the year Dennis 
Pindar, who had nursed with such care Father Kelly and 
then the French missionaries, was himself taken with sun- 
stroke and died within a few minutes. Father Roussel fol- 
lowed de Regnier and Pindar on the twenty-third of the . 
month, and was buried at Cape Palmas. 

When Bishop Barron joined his fellow workers in Feb- 
ruary, 1844, he was horror-stricken at the conditions prevail- 
ing and determined to remove his missionaries ‘“ from that 
fatal spot, and to locate them at the French trading stations 
at Assinie and Great Bassam. Father Bessieux, however, 
was left behind for a time at Cape Palmas, from which, 
according to arrangement, he was to be taken off later by a 
French man-of-war.” ”° 

But deaths did not cease with the removal from Cape 
Palmas. Father Francis Bouchet, while accompanying the 
Bishop from Assinie to Toal, died at sea on May 28, 1844.*° 
About the same time the four Irish clerics died. Father 
Audebert, taken down with the fever on July 6th, at Great 
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Bassam, was left there in a dying condition along with 
Brother Grégoire, who was too weak to give him any aid. 

Bishop Barron, seeing the hopelessness of trying to work 
in such a deadly climate, decided to report to Rome and ask 
to be relieved of his charge. He was to suffer another loss, 
however, before leaving Africa, for Father Laval was too 
weak to be carried aboard the vessel which was to carry the 
Europeans home and the Bishop to Rome.** Left at Assi- 
nie, he died on July fourteenth.* 

On August 7th, 1844, Barron wrote a letter to Father 
Libermann informing him of the latest losses and the des- 
perate condition of the survivors, and of his decision to 
resign his vicariate and return to America. Shortly after 
the departure of Bishop Barron and the French missionaries 
for Europe, Father Kelly in a dying condition was carried 
aboard a vessel bound for America. The voyage home re- 
stored his health and on November 12th, 1844, he was made 
a pastor in Jersey City, where he labored until his death on 
April 28th, 1866.*° 

Meanwhile Father Bessieux had put things in order at 
Cape Palmas and was waiting for the warship to carry him 
to Assinie. He was forgotten, however, and it was some 
months before he was picked up by another French ship, the 
Zebra, which landed him at Assinie. He found only one of 
his former companions there, Brother Grégoire, who had 
recovered from the fever and who “ was eking out a miser- 
able existence as servant to a local slave dealer at the munifi- 
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cent wages of half a franc a month.” ** The Zebra with the 
two missionaries on board, stopped at Prince’s Island. Here 
the two missionaries received the Sacrament of Penance 
from an old Portuguese priest, Padre Jose, who, to impress 
his flock, heard his unexpected penitents in the sanctuary in 
their presence. From here the vessel sailed for Gaboon, 
where there was a French fort erected by the navy as a look- 
out for slave-traders. Father Bessieux arrived here Sep- 
tember 28, 1844,°° and said Mass the following day. He 
started to work among the natives immediately and in a few 
years the foundation for the French Mission in Gaboon had 
been laid. 

At Rome Bishop Barron explained the conditions of his 
vicariate and his own failing health and asked to be relieved 
of his charge. This was granted and the Two Guineas were 
assigned to the Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. The Bishop told Father Schwindenhammer, a mem- 
ber of this congregation, the whereabouts of Father Bes- 
sieux, whom Father Libermann had considered among the 
dead. Bishop Kenrick, in a letter to Doctor Cullen, dated 
December 14, 1844, declared that he was willing to receive 
Barron as his Coadjutor, for he wrote, ‘“‘ The situation of 
my excellent friend, Bishop Barron, excites my sympathy.” * 
Barron, now with title ‘‘ Bishop of Eucarpia,” returned to 
America in 1845, sailing from Liverpool on July fifth. 
Several times he was offered a see in the United States but 
he preferred to work as a simple priest in Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and Florida. In impaired health he labored zealously 
for ten years. While helping the Bishop of Savannah dur- 
ing an epidemic of yellow fever, Barron, exhausted by 
fatigue, fell victim to an inflammation of the lungs from 
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which he had suffered for a long time. He died at Savannah 
on September 12, 1854.°" 

With the resignation of Bishop Barron, the first Catholic 
Liberian Mission came to an end. For forty years, although 
missions flourished in other parts of Africa, no attempt was 
made to preach Catholicism to the natives or to the American 
freedmen and their descendants in the neighborhood of Mon- 
rovia and Cape Palmas. The Catholics who remained in 
Liberia after the departure of the missionaries must have 
lived in unhappy surroundngs if one is to judge by the letter 
sent by Bishop Barron to Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, 
on February 13, 1845, describing their condition during his 
stay in Africa: 


I hope, if not already done, you will do all in your power to 
prevent any possible chance of poor Catholics being sent to 
Liberia or to any part of West Africa. The colonists from 
America are in a very bad condition morally as also temporally. 
I don’t much confide in their future prospects in consequence 
of very serious conflicts with the natives, especially when the 
American squadron now onthe coast will be withdrawn. I have 
sent back to America the only father of a family who loved and 
practised his Religion. He with five children ought to be with 
you in Philadelphia, before this period. The name is Brooks. 
I shall do all in my power to recall from Liberia a few more of 
them. Of the original number of Catholics (14) several apos- 
tatized. Should others be sent, they will be deprived of the 
source of Religion. Even during Rev. J. Kelly’s stay at Cape 
Palmas of the number of those who alone had approached the 
Sacraments I found two of them had apostatized. I hope 
shortly after Easter, when I leave this (city) for America via 
Liverpool, to forward to you about 100 pounds, in order, if 
possible to contrive measures for their return with the mer- 
chants trading with West Africa. This matter gives me great 
concern. The good Mr. Frenaye will assist me in this. Let 
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him use his own prudence. A letter to the Rev. J. Kelly on 
the matter would do well. He could give great light on the 
matter as to how to proceed, and what merchants at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston or Baltimore to employ, etc. I 
would willingly make any expense to bring these poor Catholics 
back; humanity as well as Religion demands it.** 


This letter would indicate that all was not going well 
within the “center” of civilization on the West Coast of 
Africa during the middle of the nineteenth century. Whether 
or not Bishop Barron was able to carry out his wish of re- 
moving the Catholic emigrants, the records which have come 
to light do not show. The curtain falls then on a few Cath- 
olics struggling to preserve their faith, in Liberia; when it 
rose again in 1884, there were scarcely thirty from Cape 
Mount to the River St. Peter. 


IV. Liserta WirHout a CaTHoric Mission 
(1844-1884) 

In order to understand the subsequent history of the 
Catholic Church in Liberia, it is necessary to have some 
idea of the missionary activity in that vicinity and to know 
something of Liberia’s political history during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It has already been stated that 
Father Bessieux with Brother Grégoire commenced to work 
among the natives of Gaboon. When the news reached 
Father Libermann that the French priest was still alive, he 
joyfully sent to assist him Fathers LeBerre and Briot de la 
Maillerie, accompanied by a lay brother, Pierre." They 
found Father Bessieux nearly worn out with toil, but happy 
that aid had been sent him. A few years later, while on a 
visit to France, he was made vicar-apostolic of the Two 
Guineas. Returning to Gaboon in 1849, he took with him 
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additional missionaries and some sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception to continue the work he had initiated. The 
French fort later was turned over to Msgr. Bessieux for his 
headquarters, and Sainte Marie du Gabon, as it was called, 
became famous in the history of African Missions.’ 

On September 26, 1848, by a decree of Propaganda, 
Father Libermann’s community was amalgamated with that 
of the Holy Ghost Fathers. This latter congregation, 
founded in 1703, had never been able to recover from the 
disastrous effects of the French Revolution. M. Monnet, 
their superior, seeing the work of Father Libermann’s men 
in Bourbon, had desired to unite his depleted society with the 
vigorous young one devoted to the same work, the conver- 
sion of the negroes. Father Libermann had entertained the 
same idea, and consequently when their thoughts became 
known to one another, the union was quickly arranged. 
Father Libermann was unanimously chosen the first superior 
of the amalgamated society to be known as The Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ghost and the Immaculate Heart of Mary; 
and Father Monnet, having been consecrated bishop, was 
appointed vicar-apostolic of Madagascar.*. The combined 
forces of the two communities gave a new impetus to the 
African mission work. 

After the vicariate-apostolic of the Two Guineas had been 
given to Father Libermann’s community on January 16, 
1845, M. Tisserant was made perfect-apostolic of the dis- 
trict, but unfortunately he lost his life at sea while on the 
way to his new post. M. Truffet was appointed his successor 
as vicar-apostolic of Guinea and Sénégambie and consecrated 
Bishop of Gallipoli, January 27, 1847. He died on Novem- 
ber 23 in the same year. Father Libermann desiring two 
bishops for this apostolate, Bessieux was appointed vicar- 
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apostolic and consecrated on January 14, 1849; and Msgr. 
Kobes, of Strasbourg, consecrated bishop on November 30, 
1848, was chosen as his coadjutor.* This vicariate was 
divided, however, in 1858 when Bishop Bresillac, who had 
founded The African Mission Society of Lyons in 1856, 
was appointed vicar-apostolic of a territory comprising 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, and French Guinea. The Bishop with 
some companions settled at Freetown but they lived only six 
weeks. The vicariate was returned to the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, who did not open a mission there until 1864, and 
then upon the request of Propaganda. Two fathers were 
sent there named Blanchet and Koeberle. From Freetown a 
mission station was begun in French Guinea, but whether or 
not any missionary visited Liberia during this period is un- 
known.’ 

Meanwhile important events of a political nature were 
taking place within the Colony of Liberia. For some time 
there had been agitation for independence from the rule of 
the American Colonization Society. Although twenty-five 
years seemed hardly a long enough period for a negro colony 
to “ get on its feet,’ nevertheless the colonists in a conven- 
tion held on July 26, 1847, declared themselves “a free, 
sovereign, and independent state, by the name and title of 
the Republic of Liberia.”* The new flag of the Republic 
was raised on August 24th, and the Constitution was ratified 
by the people in September of the same year. On January 
3d Governor Roberts became president. 

Although England was the first to recognize the sover- 
eignty of Liberia, in 1848, she was inclined to disregard the 
duties imposed on goods imported into the Republic. About 
1850, a Liberian ship, the John Seyes, was seized by the 
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British and brought before the Admiralty court of Sierra 
Leone. The little republic was powerless. When she looked 
to the United States for help, the answer came back that she 
was not dependent on the parent republic; yet the sovereignty 
of Liberia was denied because of the slave feeling agitating 
America. Liberia could not help herself and the Coloniza- 
tion Society was powerless to act. President Roberts, how- 
ever, taking things into his own hands, sailed for Europe. 
He successfully arranged a good commercial treaty with 
Great Britain, and moreover was given a cutter with four 
guns for coast protection. He was well received in France 
and Belgium, returning home in triumph on the British 
manof-war, Amazon. The United States at last recognized 
Liberia in 1862, and by 1867 the Black Republic had treaties 
with all the leading commercial nations.‘ 

It has been noted above that in 1837 Maryland kept aloof 
from the Commonwealth of Liberia. But an uprising on 
the part of the natives just twenty years later, brought home 
to the people of Cape Palmas the danger of their isolation. 
The imprudent conduct of the Governor aroused the ire of 
the savages, and in battle the Marylanders were defeated. 
Terror-stricken, they called on Liberia for help. One hun- 
dred and fifteen troops were sent to their aid under the com- 
mand of ex-President Roberts, who defeated the natives. 
Her precarious position fully appreciated, the Maryland 
colony sought annexation with Liberia. Being willing to 
enter as a mere county similar to Montserado, Sinou, and 
Bassa, her petition was accepted and Maryland in Africa be- © 
came the county of Maryland in the Republic of Liberia in 
April of the year 1857.° 

The increasing slave trade and the consequent added vigi- 
lance of the American Government during the years imme- 


7 McPherson, op. cit., p. 517. 
® McPherson, op. cit., p. 514. 
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diately following the union of Cape Palmas with Liberia, 
brought about a condition which for a time gave the African 
Republic concern. The United States Congress amended the 
Act of 1819, appropriating $250,000.00 to send negroes 
taken from the slavers to Liberia. Eight hundred and 
ninety-three of these people were landed in 1858; and two 
years later, in 1860, six hundred and nineteen disembarked 
on August 8th, and eight hundred and sixty-seven on the 
following day, August 9th. Stephen A. Benson, at that time 
president of Liberia, wrote to the Colonization Society for 
complete control over these new citizens. This was given. 
Within two months, four thousand of these captured negroes 
were landed, but fortunately they were assimilated success- 
fully. The Civil War in America, however, soon put a stop 
to such arrivals and the government turned to other matters. 

On January 3d, 1870, Edward James Roye was elected 
president. Severe criticism was voiced regarding his admin- 
istration, because he had favored and carried through a 
measure providing for a loan from England to be used in 
improvements. This scheme proved disastrous. Evidently 
not sensing this ill-feeling toward himself, Roye increased 
his unpopularity by trying to remain in office until 1874. 
The popular ex-president, Roberts, however, was elected in 
his place and Roye was thrown into prison, where he died. 
The terms of the two following presidents, Payne and 
Gardiner, were uneventful, and in 1884, H. R. W. Johnson, 
the son of the famous Elijah Johnson, who saved the first 
colony, at Cape Montserado in 1822, became president. It 
was during his term of office that the Catholic worship 
again was celebrated in the Negro Republic. 
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V. SEconp CATHOLIC LIBERIAN MISSION 
(1884-1886 ) 


The Catholic religion and its institutions were introduced 
again into Liberia at the request of the Government itself. 
The first request for missionaries was made to the Holy See 
by the President in 1880. As nothing came of this appeal, 
it was repeated in 1882, by the Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Blindem, and supported by the Liberian Minister at the 
Court of Spain, Mr. Senmarti.1 When the request of the 
Liberian Government was again brought before Propaganda, 
the Cardinal Prefect asked help of the Superior of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost and the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Orders were given to the prefect-apostolic of Sierra 
Leone, Father Blanchet, C.S.Sp., to send missionaries to 
Monrovia, and in February, 1884, he himself set out to in- 
stall Father Lorber, C.S.Sp., in the capital of the Republic.* 

This request for Catholic missionaries appears to have 
been based upon the conviction that there existed in Liberia 
needs which the Catholic institutions could help to fill. The 
educational system required revision and the people them- 
selves did not realize the value of a scientific acquisition of 
knowledge. There were three kinds of schools in Liberia at 
the time: religious, state and private. The Protestant sects 
had established both elementary and secondary schools, but 
most of them had ended in failure and by 1884 only a few 
were still open. The institutions conducted by the state were 
of little importance up to the year 1839. In that year, how- 
ever, a new impetus was given them. For twenty years they 
flourished, then were allowed to decline. Another attempt 


1QOn February 11, 1882, the King of Spain made the President of 
Liberia a Knight of the Grand Cross of the Royal Order of Isabella 
the Catholic. (Blyden, of. cit., p. 121.) 


2“TLetter to Directors of the Propagation of the Faith”, by Father | 
Lorber, C.S.Sp., in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, No. 58, 1886. 
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to further education was made in 1863, when the College 
of Liberia was opened. But its curriculum was little suited 
to the needs of the students; and, as failure was in sight, in 
1881 the president declared that a more suitable course of 
subjects would be outlined. The third group of schools, the 
private, was in the hands of the American Colonization 
Society. Only elementary subjects were taught by this 
organization, but it was more successful in this work than 
the religious sects and the Government. Evidently much 
good could be accomplished in this field by the Church with 
her 1800 years of practical experience in the furthering of 
true human welfare.® 

In 1884 the Liberians who were born in America or whose 
ancestors had been Americans were members either of one 
of the Protestant sects or accepted no belief. The Baptist 
religion was introduced into the country by Lott Carey as 
early as the year 1821; in 1882, this sect numbered 1,928 
members and 24 ministers. The Methodists came to Africa 
about the same time as the Baptists, but by 1833 were divided 
into two branches, the Methodist Episcopal and the African 
Methodist Episcopal. The former branch in 1882 had 25 
ministers and 2,200 adherents; the latter, disbanded in 1840, 
was reorganized in 1878 and within two years had 2 min- 
isters and 135 members. A rival to these Methodist groups 
came into being also in 1878 with the organization of the 
African Zion Methodist Church, which in two years had 4 
ministers and 99 members. The Presbyterians opened a 
church in 1833; it numbered the least of the Protestant 
groups when the Holy Ghost Fathers re-entered Liberia. 
The center of Episcopalian activity at this time was at Cape 
Palmas where a church was opened in 1836; in 1881 it 
counted among its members 361 laymen and 13 pastors. 
There were some Lutherans in the country and, as has been 


3 Bourzeix, Pierre, Republique de Liberia, Paris, 1887. 
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mentioned above, about 30 Catholics. The majority of Li- 
berians therefore were without any religious affiliations when 
the Catholic missionaries entered Monrovia in 1884.* 

The natives, on the other hand, were for the most part 
Mohammedans. The majority of the remaining aborigines 
were pagan, for the Protestants had had small success with 
these people. Even a former president of the Republic, Mr. 
Payne, in his inaugural address on January 3, 1876, had 
commented upon this failure, when he stated that forty years 
of mission work at Cape Palmas had made the natives hate 
Christian civilization; a feeling which had culminated in a 
war between the Americo-Liberians and the aborigines.° 
Just a few years before, however, the members of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, with their constant optimism, were 
encouraging one another with the belief that the evangeliza- 
tion of Africa depended upon American negro colonies. In 
his address before the members in the forty-seventh annual 
meeting, held on January 19, 1864, the Rev. P. D. Gurley 
stated that “all past experience proves that colonies of 
colored people are the only means whereby the blessings of 
the Christian religion can be carried to the benighted millions 
of Africa. By a close and critical examination made within 
the past twenty years, it has been demonstrated that Roman 
Catholic missionaries for three centuries and Protestant mis- 
sions for one century past, disconnected with civilized colo- 
nies on the coast have been an utter failure.” ° A year later, 
the Honorable J. H. Doolittle, quoting Rev. Joseph Tracy, 
spoke in the same vein. ‘Consider,’ he said, “‘ the numer- - 
ous attempts of the Romanists of different nations and 
orders of Portuguese, Spanish, and of French; Capuchins, 
Dominicans, Jesuits, and by Protestants of different nations 
and communions to sustain missions there [Africa] without 


4CH. supra. 
5 Blyden, op. cit., p. 60. 
6A. C.S., 47th Annual Report, p. 44. 
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colonies, and always with the same result.” These Amer- 
icans evidently placed their hope in “ civilized colonies on 
the coast,” failing to see, as did the leaders in Liberia, that 
something was lacking in the civilization which had been 
introduced. 

It was among the conditions which have just been de- 
scribed that the Holy Ghost Fathers commenced their mis- 
sionary work on February 25, 1884. The President, Mr. 
Johnson, and the people received them cordially and the 
mission at Monrovia was opened under the title of The 
Nativity of Mary.’ It was soon clear to Fathers Blanchet 
and Lorber that they were to be hindered in their work by 
the Protestant ministers. For this reason, during the first 
Sunday service, when about 35 people were at Mass, the 
object of the mission was explained in Englsh, and the ob- 
jections of the Protestant Christians to Catholic practices 
such as the cult of the saints and the devotion to Mary, 
refuted. 

After a few days the missionaries were convinced that 
there was plenty of work for generous souls in the Republic. 
There were only two Catholics in Monrovia with 28 more 
scattered along the coast between Cape Mount and the St. 
Peter’s River. On the other hand, Protestantism was preju- 
diced against them, Islam was powerful “in the bush’, and 
Paganism was everywhere. The pagans had heard of the 
Catholics from Protestant sources only. They had been 
taught that in the Church of these strangers, the Virgin was 
adored. Moreover, they had been told that our Lord gave 
each one of the Apostles a Bible.® Coupled with these mis- 
taken ideas was the prevalence of divorce and polygamy 
which kept the people from accepting the teachings of the 
missionaries. 

7A.C. S., 48th Annual Report, p. 36. 

8 Piolet, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 174. 

9 Lorber’s “ Letter”, of. cit., p. 55. 
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The ministers themselves tried to get rid of the Fathers. 
Excommunication was pronounced against the whole family 
of anyone who accepted Catholicism, and the family whose 
children were permitted to attend catechism or the schools 
of the Catholics. The Fathers were followed everywhere 
and the houses into which they entered were denounced.*° 
But President Johnson overlooked this activity and showed 
his disapproval by assisting at the Catholic services. The 
new arrivals, however, were able to make progress in spite 
cf prejudice, even winning the sympathy of a minister who 
obtained a Catholic prayer book, which became “ the delight 
of his soul.” After six months there were 20 Catholics in 
Monrovia; many others were convinced of the truth, but 
their family ties and other interests held them back. By that 
time the prejudices had been dissipated and the missionaries 
were revered.** 

Father Blanchet remained only fifteen days at the new 
mission, because he was needed at Sierra Leone. Father 
Bourseix replaced him, and a little later, two brothers ar- 
rived, Laengst and Colman.*” Immediately plans were in- 
augurated for a boys’ school. It was filled from the first 
day. Since there was no control of education in Liberia, 
any person could qualify as a teacher; consequently there 
was much to be desired in this field. The missionaries would 
have liked to have established a girls’ school similar to the 
one at Sierra Leone, but funds and teachers were lacking.** 

While progress was being made in the field of education, 
the missionaries noted improvement in that of religion. 
Quick to realize, like other Catholic missionaries, the value 
of the native tongue in the work of evangelization, Father 
Bourzeix learned that of the Kroos. Not being content with 


10 Piolet, opncit.,, Vol. V; p. 175: 
11 Lorber’s “ Letter ”, op. cit., p. 59. 
12 Loc, cit. 

13 Tbid., p. 60. 
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this, he translated hymns and composed a catechism in it. 
North of Monrovia, in Krootown, a chapel was erected in 
the middle of the settlement and, with many present, solemnly 
dedicated on November 16, 1884. By this time the natives 
were adopting a more respectful attitude when present at the 
services. At the beginning, they had laughed at the Conse- 
cration and at Benediction; now they displayed respect by 
their silence. 

Like the missionaries in the time of Bishop Barron, the 
Holy Ghost Fathers enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
the Government. They always had the friendship of Mr. 
Johnson, who attended the services and to whom a prayer 
book had been given. But the outstanding proof of friend- 
ship of the State, was that the Fathers were permitted to 
hold property, when the laws of the country did not extend 
this privilege to the white people. The missionaries found 
a house just suited to their needs. It was the home of a 
widow of a former president. She desired to sell and return 
to America. This property could be purchased by them only 
after an exception had been made in their favor. This ex- 
ception was granted chiefly through the aid of the American 
Consul, Mr. Smyth, whose influence prevailed over the Oppo- 
sition raised by the judge of the court. This privilege was 
extended to include 100 acres at the head of the Saint Paul 
River, given by the President for agricultural and profes- 
sional schools. Before this grant could be used, however, 
the missionaries were compelled to withdraw from the 
country. 

Although the mission was doing good work, the poverty 
of the missionaries was often extreme. To this difficulty 
was added that of poor health. Father Lorber had been 
forced to leave during the year 1885, because the African 
fever had undermined his constitution. He was replaced by 
a Father Stoll. The mission suffered also the loss of a 
teaching brother. These losses, together with general poor 
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health of those remaining, were the reasons for the tem- 
porary abandonment of the mission.* In 1886 the Fathers 
retired to Sierra Leone. No attempt again was made to 
re-establish the mission until 1902. During this sixteen-year 
period, however, a priest at frequent intervals visited this 
section and ministered to the wants of any Catholics he 
could find. 

After his departure from Liberia, Father Bourzeix re- 
turned to France, where he wrote a history of the country 
which he had just left. It was published in 1887, a year 
after his death, by the Revue Diplomatique at Paris. This 
work, although containing only 88 pages, gives a very in- 
teresting insight into the conditions existing in Liberia at 
the time. While not very valuable as an accurate record of 
the early days of Liberia, it is of importance, for it contains 
Father Bourzeix’s estimation of the intelletcual and moral 
life of the Republic, drawn from his personal observation of 
the people among whom he worked. His viewpoint, being 
that of a Catholic priest, is of value because it throws a 
different light on a country which has been written about, 
chiefly by non-sectarian historians and members of non- 
Catholic denominations. 

It is clear from this work of Bourzeix, that the mission 
in Liberia had not been permanently abandoned. In the 
preface he states that it is hoped that more schools and hos- 
pitals would be established in the Republic and that aid 
would be expected of the Congregation of Saint Joseph of | 
Cluny, a community of religious women who were estab- 
lished in Sierra Leone. In the course of his story, Father 
Bourzeix expresses his belief and hope that Liberia, through 
the work of the missionaries aided by divine grace, would 


14 Byrne, in his “Sierra Leone” in Catholic Encyclopedia, gives 
opposition as a cause for abandonment. Bourzeix in his Histoire; Piolet 
in his Missions; and Meehan, in “Liberia”, Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 
IX, p. 217, make no mention of opposition. 
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become a civilized country, respecting especially the indis- 
solubility of marriage. In his conclusion the missionary 
States that, at the most, Liberia can only supply the land for 
the proposed increased activities of the Holy Ghost Fathers. 
Help could be expected from the Colonization Society, he 
wrote, but the main supply of funds was to be looked for 
from France. Money was needed, he states, for: (1) the 
enlarging of the boys’ school; (2) the establishment of a 
girls’ school; (3) the erection of a church in Monrovia and 
a chapel in Krootown; (4) the establishment of a profes- 
sional school at the head of the Saint Paul’s River; and 
finally a hospital was necessary both as a means of binding 
the colonists and natives together and as a means for reach- 
ing their souls. These hopes, however, were never realized, 
for no further attempt to continue a permanent mission in 
Liberia by the Holy Ghost Fathers is mentioned in the 
records which have so far been studied. 


VI. Liperta AGAIN WitHouT A PERMANENT Mission 
(1886-1906) 


Two political events which took place during the sixteen- 
year period mentioned above, should be noted. For some 
time there had been signs of ill-feeling between Great Britain 
and Liberia over the boundary line separating Sierra Leone 
from the Republic. This dispute was settled in 1888 and 
the treaty ratified on April 26th. Three years later (De- 
cember 15, 1891), following the lead of the great powers, 
Liberia recognized the Congo Free State, by signing a treaty 
with it.” 

Immigration from America, meanwhile, had not increased. 
It revived for a time, after the close of the American Civil 
War, but the American Colonization Society soon found 


+ McPherson, op. cit., p. 520. 


2“ Congo Independent State and Congo Missions” by A. Ver- 
meersch in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 220. 
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itself crippled financially, for interest in negro colonization 
had practically died out.* Several societies, conducted by 
negroes, were organized for transporting members of their 
race to Liberia; but emigration, on the scale of ante-bellum 
days, was a thing of the past.* 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Holy See, 
hoping to expedite Catholic missionary activity in Liberia, 
made it a prefecture-apostolic, by a decree dated April 18, 
1903.2 The country was put in charge of the Society of 
Mary of Blessed Louis de Montfort. But sickness soon 
attacked the small band of missionaries sent into Liberia by 
this community, and in February of 1906 the prefecture was 
given to the African Mission Society of Lyons.® 


3 McPherson, op. cit., p. 527. 

4 The soth Annual Report of the American Colonization Society states 
that between the years 1817 and 1867, the total emigration to Africa 
(including Maryland) amounted to 13,136 persons, exclusive of the 5,722 
recaptured Africans sent by the United States Government. The Society 
transported its last emigrants (154) to Liberia in 1891. ‘‘ There have 
been altogether hardly more than 25,000 emigrants from America who 
have taken up their abode in Liberia (exclusive of recaptured Africans ).” 
Sibley-Westermann, Liberia Old and New, p. 23, New York, 1928. 

5 Missitonae Catholicae, 1907, p. 371. 

6 Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche, 
p. 348; Paderborn, 1908. Sir Harry Johnston in an article on Liberia, 
which appeared in the annual report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1905 makes the following statement (p. 264): ‘‘ There is one establish- 
ment at Monrovia of the White Fathers a Roman Catholic Mission, 
mainly French and Dutch in the nationality of its missionaries. So far 
the Fathers have made no converts, but the mission has only been just 
established.” In Heimbucher, p. 504, there is no mention of any mission- 
ary work conducted in Liberia by the Society of Missionaries of Our 
Lady of Missions of Africa of Alger popularly known as the White 
Fathers. Since the missionaries in Africa wear white, irrespective of 
their religious affiliations, 1 believe that Sir Harry Johnston has in mind 
the members of the Society of Mary of Blessed Louis de Montfort who 
were in Liberia about the time that his article was published. 
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VII. Tuirp AnD PresENT CATHOLIC Misston 
IN LIBERIA (1906-1929) 


The Society to which the Holy See now turned for help 
in the prefecture of Liberia had labored nobly and with 
great losses on the West Coast of Africa.. Since the death 
of its founder, Bishop de Marion Bresillac, with his four 
companions, at Freetown, Sierra Leone, in June, 18 59, many 
bishops, priests and sisters connected with the society have 
laid down their lives on the Guinea Coast, which has been 
named by the natives “the White Man’s Grave.” The 
losses of this missionary band were so heavy in its early days 
that those interested in the work, at the suggestion of the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, asked the advice of Pius IX 

‘as to the advisability of abandoning a project which 
seemed hopeless from every human standpoint.””* The Holy 
Father, however, directed that the work be continued, and 
the Superior General with new confidence re-entered the 
work. The losses on this coast have been appalling. From 
1859 to 1902, according to the figures of Father O’Sullivan, 
M.A.L., the average mission lfe of the priest was two years 
and ten months; that of the sisters three years and eight 
months; the priests died at an average age of thirty years 
and the sisters at twenty-nine.” It was to this society, accus- 
tomed to sickness and death, and experienced in missionary 
work on the Western Coast of Africa, that Liberia, “a 
helpless and a hopeless mission field,” * was entrusted. 

Three Irish priests were sent into the country just sixty- 
four years after the missionaries of the same nationality, 
under Bishop Barron, began their work in the colony of 
Cape Palmas. Father Stephen Kyne, who had had eighteen 


1O’Sullivan, D. J., The Land of the Pyramids and “ The White Man’s 
Grave”, p. 24. St. Paul, Minn., 1oro. 


2 Tbid., p. 26. 


3 Loc. cit. 
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years’ experience in Egypt, was appointed the first prefect- 
apostolic; the others who were to help him were Fathers 
Joseph Butler and Dennis O’Sullivan.* The prefect was 
quick to realize the hopelessness of trying to convert the de- 
scendants of the American colonists, so he determined to 
begin work immediately among the natives. At first they 
were suspicious of him, because they thought he was an 
English spy desiring the subjugation of the Black Republic 
in favor of England. After a few years, however, they be- 
came convinced of his good intentions, so that he was soon 
on good terms with the chiefs, who permitted him to estab- 
lish schools within their domains.” 

While the Catholic missionaries were busily engaged in 
laying the foundations of their apostolic work, the Liberian 
Government was concerned with the encroachments upon its 
territory 'by the British in Sierra Leone on the west, the 
French along the Ivory Coast on the east and in French 
Guinea to the north. The situation was further complicated 
by internal troubles brought on by deficits, and in 1908 an 
appeal was made to the United States for aid in the solution 
of some of its difficulties. A commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft sailed from New York on April 24, 1909. An 
extensive study of Liberian conditions was made, and the 
commission, after its return in the same year, presented a 
report including recommendations for the improvement of 
the Republic’s affairs. ‘‘ While not followed up as a whole, 
two of the recommendations were put into effect, namely: 
the Frontier Force was reorganized under the leadership of 
colored officers from the American army, who were lent to 
the Liberian Government, and the Americans assisted in 
helping to bring about a reorganization of the finances and 


4“ Liberia”, by Thomas F. Meehan in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, 
De 207, 
° Personal interview with Father D. J. O’Sulilvan, November, 1928. 
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a consolidation of foreign loans.” * An American General 


Receiver of Customs was appointed by the Liberian Presi- 
dent. This general receivership under American control 
continued to the year 1926, when the new loan incident to 
the Firestone agreement, was made to Liberia by American 
bankers. ‘“ Though no official action was taken by the gov- 
ernment in 1909, American sympathy was aroused and 
better recognition of Liberia’s rights was obtained before 
the world.” ” 

The religious as well as the political conditions left much 
to be desired in the country which the Irish priests now were 
to call their own. There were about 22,000 Protestant 
Christians among a civilized body of 500,000; of the 
I,500,000 natives in the interior, about 500,000 were Mo- 
hammedans, with the rest fetish worshippers and other 
heathens.* The number of Catholics, which was 40 in 1906, 
had increased somewhat within a few years. But so small 
was this number as compared to the pagan body, that the 
earnest missionaries could not be blind to the stupendous 
task which was before them. 

In 1910 it was found necessary to relieve Father Kyne 
of the arduous task as superior of the Liberian mission. 
The eighteen years spent in Egypt, coupled with the four 
busy years in establishing the Catholic Church in Liberia, 
broke down his health and he returned to Ireland with a 
shattered constitution. He was replaced by the Rt. Rev. 
Jean Ogé on January 3, 1911.° The new prefect-apostolic, 
born in Alsace in 1868, had spent more than twenty years 
on the missions. He was well acquainted with the life and 


6 Sibley-Westermann, op. cit., p. 93. 

7Ibid., p. 78. 

8“ Ecclesiastical Statistics”, by H. Krose in Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. XIV, p. 280. 


9 Etat de la Société des Missions Africaines de Lyon, 1927-28, p. III. 
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knew the peculiarities of the natives, so the choice was a 
happy one for the future of Catholicity in that country. 
Within a year of Msgr. Ogé’s appointment, another im- 
portant change was made in the government of the Liberian 
mission. For over thirty years there had been a seminary in 
the Blackroad Road, Cork, for the education of Irish aspir- 
ants to the African mission field. This institution was the 
result of the zeal of Father O’Hare, who thought that Eng- 
lish-speaking priests were needed in a French Society des- 
tined to labor in British territory. But it was the work of 
Fathers Devoucoux and Pagnon to lay the permanent foun- 
dations for the seminary. In 1912 this Irish branch was 
erected into a separate province having its own governing 
body, providing and educating its own men, and supporting 
them on the missions. It is attached to Lyons by Rome only 
for administrative reasons; for all practical purposes, it is 
an independent society having for its title The African Mis- 
sion Society of Cork, Ireland.*® Since 1912 the Mission of 
Liberia has looked to the Provincial at Cork for its priests. 
Two years after this administrative change, the World 
War broke out. With it came starvation, which was prev- 
alent during the whole war period along the Kroo Coast. 
The prefecture was obliged to incur a debt of $10,000.00 to 
save its numerous school children from starvation.** Dur- 
ing 1914-18 the missionaries subsisted on rice. But their 
self-sacrifice has not been without its effect, for, according 
to Father O’Sullivan,” in 1919 the Liberian mission was in 
a prosperous condition. He writes: . 


Today (1919) there is scarcely a large inland centre which 
has not made application to the Prefect Apostolic for the estab- 
lishment in its midst of mission schools. The stations already 


10 Letter of M. Slattery, Provincial, to the writer. 
11“ Liberia” in Catholic Encyclopedia Supplement, p. 457. 
12 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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founded have had a most encouraging development and Liberia 
promises to become in time one of the most successful mission 
fields in West Africa. So far there are twelve Irish priests 
but in two or three years that number as well as the number of 
stations will be doubled. The writer has just learned from 
Liberia that one of the Irish priests stationed there, Fr. Cor- 
nelius Murphy, a native of Cork, has acquired an extraordinary 
influence with the native kings, so much so that the govern- 
ment of Monrovia finds it advantageous in its official dealings 
with them to avail themselves of his mediation. 


A year later, the official report of the Society at Lyons gave 
evidence of the progress which had been made in Liberia 
during the first fourteen years of the mission, despite the 
fact that it was handicapped by the usual difficulties of a 
new foundation, plus those which a world war brings. For 
a mission with only three priests, a brother, no buildings and 
about forty Catholics in 1906, the African Mission Society 
of Cork could give the following statistics in 1920: *° 


POptlatioieeeat eset aie 1,700,000 

Gatholicsine serie chants a: 2,400 

Gatechumens’ 5... ..-:-- 5,504 14 
European priests ........ 12 Elementary Schools ...... 10 
Ghurches*eifce ts otis Or) “eachers? 5s... ote ee ae 15 
Principal Stations ....... Brag Pipil teenie piclel serstorope kere 1,200 
WE GG Ot). Sag cl epon oucone OueeDispensaricss eamactence 5 
SUD=Stations ..ueseiaceae >= 10 


Fortunately for the health of the missionaries, science 
has taken means to combat the prevalent diseases which in 
the past had demanded a heavy toll from the white man. 
The lack of proper sanitation, and ignorance as to the means 


13 “ Liberia” in Catholic Encyclopedia Supplement, p. 457. 


14 This figure being so much greater than that of 1927-28 further in- 
formation was sought of the Irish Provincial of the African Mission 
Society of Cork. He did not have the 1920 statistics at hand at the time 
of answering the inquiry, but he believed that the figure should be 5,594. 
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of fighting disease helped to heighten the effects produced 
by the poisonous gases from the rotting vegetation and 
swamp lands along a 1,500-mile coast. To make matters 
worse, the mosquito, ‘‘ the malaria and yellow fever king of 
Africa,” carried the germs throughout the whole region. 
A crusade has been instituted against this insect, and efforts 
have been made to clear away the unhealthy sections which 
have produced the deadly germs. The British government 
has been most energetic in this work. The sanitary meas- 
ures undertaken have made this region more healthtul for 
the European, so that now it can no longer be called “ The 
White Man’s Grave.”’ With all these improvements, death 
or ruined health has deprived the country of about fifteen 
missionaries during the past twenty-two years. 

At the present time there is every indication that the Cath- 
olic Church is to be a permanent influence for good in 
Liberia. This is not only demonstrated by the demand for 
more mission stations, but also by the good feeling which 
exists between the rulers and the missionaries. It has already 
been remarked that the priests have enjoyed the friendship 
of the native chiefs in the early days of the mission. This 
good feeling exists at present. True to the traditions of the 
first laborers in the Liberan vineyard, the priests have the 
confidence of the Republican government itself. This as- 
sumed a diplomatic form when relations were established 
between the Vatican and Liberia by the president, Mr. C. D. 
B. King, during his visit to Europe in 1927. 

President King had already received the Grand Cross of 
Saint Sylvester through the kindness of Msgr. Ogé. While 
paying his respects to the Holy Father, he was presented 
with a gold medal and the Grand Cross of Pius IX. He, in 
turn, bestowed the Grand Cordon of the Republic on Car- 
dinals Gasparri and Cerretti. According to the arrangements 
agreed upon, Baron Lehman, who has represented Liberia at 
Paris for the past eight years, will act as Minister Pleni- 
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potentiary for the Republic at Rome. Lehman,” of Dutch 
nationality and Jewish extraction, was created a baron by 
Pius X. On»the reception of his appointment to Rome, he, 
too, received the Grand Cross of Saint Sylvester. The Pope 
then empowered Msgr. Ogé to act in the capacity of Papal 
Chargé d’ Affaires to the Government at Monrovia. On 
December 31, 1927, he was notified of his appointment by 
cable.*® 

On January 2, 1928, President King was inaugurated for 
his third term as president. Since he entered office in 1920, 
he has proved by his achievements that the confidence of his 
people had not been unfounded. The inauguration was made 
the occasion of great rejoicing on the part of the people, and 
the presence of the diplomatic corps, among whom was Msgr. 
Ogé, in full regalia, lent dignity to the ceremony. 

In an audience with the President, on February 15, 1928, 
Monsignor Ogé spoke of the Holy Father’s affection for 
Liberia and the colored people in general and dwelt upon the 
work which the missionaries are doing for the betterment 
of the Liberians. The President, in turn, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the Holy See’s friendship and voiced the hope 
that Liberia would continue to enjoy it. He closed the 
audience by extending his welcome to the missionaries who 
are doing so much for his country.” 

Not only does the Mission enjoy the friendship of the 
President, but even the people of the capital, Monrovia, dis- 
play a friendliness which gives the missionaries hope of final 


15 During his visit to Liberia for the inauguration of President King, 
he was directed to decorate Mr. Barclay, Secretary of State, with the 
Cross of Saint Sylvester. About this time, the vice-president, Mr. 
Wesley-York was created a Knight of Saint Gregory, by order of the 
Pope. The African Missionary, No. 85, 1928, p. 175. L’Htat de la 
Société des Missions Africaines de Lyon, op. Cia Eps LS: 

16 African Missionary, No. 85, 1928, p. 175. 


17 [bid., p. 177. 
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success there. It has been noted above that Father Kyne 
despaired of the Americo-Liberians, and for this reason 
struck out into the bush. Although the station.at Monrovia 
has been in existence since 1903, according to the official 
figures of the Society, published at Lyons in 1928, it had 
only 187 Catholics, the smallest number in any “ principal 
station”. But events at the capital during the past two 
years point towards an increase in the near future. One of 
these which seems worthy of mention was the solemn cele- 
bration which took place there on the feast of Christ the 
King, 1927. The day before the feast, Major Stephen 
Boyle, the commander of the Liberian army, and a convert 
of Father Kyne’s, sent a squad of soldiers to gather foliage, 
while he himself helped decorate the church. At the same 
time a Catholic colored woman from America, who has a 
sewing school in Monrovia, had her children make the bunt- 
ings. A Protestant bishop sent the flowers. On the after- 
noon of the feast there was a public procession through the 
streets, the first in the history of the Mission. In it walked 
Msgr. Ogé, in full ecclesiastical dress, which excited the ad- 
miration of the citizens who filled the verandas on the line 
of march. Another indication of success in Monrovia is 
that, in the early part of 1928 there were 400 students in 
attendance at the mission school which could boast of only 
285 a year before. Funds are now being raised for the erec- 
tion of a convent in this center of the Americo-Liberians, 
which institution, it is believed, will further the work now 
going on there.** 

The friendliness of the native chiefs, which has been con- 
stant since the early days of the Mission, when Father Kyne 
convinced them of his good intentions, has been a valuable 
aid in the spread of missions. For the leaders not only want 
schools for their children in which they can learn English, 
but they are desirous of the good influence which the Fathers 


18 African Missionary, No. 84, 1928, pp. 154-55. 
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exercise. Calls come in from all sides for stations. Only 
last year, the successor to the chief who entertained the mis- 
sionaries when the Kinekale church was opened, asked for a 
station in his village. He himself helped in the building 
operations. Another chief, who was visited by a missionary 
from Fidokli, also asked for a station among his people, 
promising to help in the erection of the necessary mission 
buildings.*® 

At Bassa, the second largest town in Liberia, there has 
just been organized a new mission station. An attractive 
building which is to be used as a training center for cate- 
chists has been erected here. It is hoped that from this 
school there will spread throughout the country an earnest 
band of lay teachers who will help the Fathers in their work. 

At these mission stations, both principal and secondary 
community life is observed as in the old Spanish missions. 
The principal stations are placed from fifty to a hundred 
miles apart. Here there is generally a church, a residence 
for the priests, and a school. The natives gather at the 
church daily for morning and evening prayers, under the 
direction of a priest. The secondary stations are outposts 
of the principal missions. There is no resident priest, but 
‘one comes frequently by motor or by bicycle to administer 
the sacraments and to say Mass. In the absence of the mis- 
sionary, the community is governed by a number of elders 
under the leadership of a Head Christian. The duties of 
this presiding officer are to direct the catechist, supervise the 
school, and to lead in the community prayers. The official 
report for 1927-28 lists six principal stations and seven sec- 
ondary ones in the Republic.” 

The official report ** for the Mission of Liberia for the 


19 Loc. cit. 

20 The Catholic Flag in West Africa”, by Maurice Slattery in 
African Missionary, No. 85, 1928, pp. 164-65. 

21 7’Etat de la Société des Missions Africaines de Lyon, op. cit., Dp. 
III-13. 
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years 1927-28 gives the following enlightening information 
about the work of the missionaries. 


Catholics Populations.) .e-cecerase ee 3,406 
Churches Avia. . tance eeiantents siete 6 
Chapels. ntinaniccteectae oe neers 7 
BrincipaligS tattons semen ime: 6 
Secondary Stations: --naeeeeeee aes 7 
Buropean Priests a.aceee see eae 13 
Catechists) ies aseeclristeoeiaceee ie 25 
Schoolsiss shee peesee cee aoe eee 13 
Piipilist.civteaaeeeics terres stn ealenrieee 2,055 
Catechtamiensas... set-nvermeactanm areas 658 
DAS PENSATICS | vyhcaeess see aes 6 


The prefecture is divided into five districts: Sesstown, Betu, 
Grand-Cess, Kinekale and Monrovia. These in turn are 
divided into principal and secondary stations. They are as 
follows: 
District of Sasstown 
Old Sasstown, principal station, founded 1912 


Nonokya, secondary station, founded 1917 
Wessa, secondary station, founded 1922 
Dayepo, secondary station, founded 1925 
Suronyi, secondary station, founded 1925 


New Sasstown, principal station, founded 1912 


District of Betu 


Betu, principal station, founded 1914 
Wappi, secondary station, founded 1922 
Niffu, secondary station, founded 1916 
District of Grand-Cess 
Grand-Cess, principal station, founded 1916 
Fidokli, secondary station, founded 1925 
District of Kinekale 
Kinekale, principal station, founded 1921 


District of Monrovia 


Monrovia, principal station, founded 


1903 
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Before closing this paper it is necessary to give a brief 
sketch of the activities of The Firestone Plantations Com- 
pany, which has a ninety-nine year lease on one million acres 
within the Republic, and which will have a great effect on 
the economic development of the country. From the stand- 
point, too, of the missionary, this corporation will be of great 
interest, for its plans include the building of good roads and 
the erection of model villages ”’ only one and one-half miles 
apart. These improvements if carried into effect will re- 
move the two great obstacles of the Fathers, poor roads and 
a scattered population. 

Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, of The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, desirous of producing rubber under Amer- 
ican control, was attracted by the possibilities of such a de- 
velopment in Liberia. In 1926 he leased lands there through 
a subsidiary corporation, The Firestone Plantations Com- 
pany. The conditions of the contract were the following. 
The lands were to be selected by the lessee, who was to begin 
payment on 20,000 acres at 6c. per acre within five years. 
Other agricultural operations are to be permitted and the 
company may use all the natural resources found on the 
leased lands. Highways, railways and all needful means of 
communication may be constructed. It, however, is to pay 
Liberia 1% of the products shipped out of the country after 
six years; and the lease is to lapse if operations are sus- 
pended for three years. The government of Liberia prom- 
ised to assist in obtaining an adequate labor supply and to 


22“ \Ve want to improve his (the Liberian’s) village wherever possible 
without affecting his contentment. Using the ordinary village as a type, 
we plan to provide better sanitation and improve the native house as 
experience may indicate. It is proposed to build these model villages with 
four streets in the form of a cross. The center will be a place of 
recreation with buildings at the ends of certain streets containing shower’ 
baths and other facilities of American plumbing.” The Eight Hour Day 
Comes to Liberia, by H. S. Firestone, Jr. Obtained from The Fire- 
stone Plantations Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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improve the harbor at Monrovia. Liberia has borrowed five 
million dollars at 7% from the Finance Corporation in the 
United States, to be used chiefly in these harbor improve- 
ments.”° 

The Firestone Plantations Company has been criticized 
already for its methods of acquiring labor. The contract 
with the Liberian government whereby the latter pledges 
itself ‘‘ to encourage and assist the efforts of the lessee to 
secure and maintain an adequate labor supply,’ opens the 
way, it is claimed, for forced labor. Mr. Firestone in reply 
te this criticism has stated that any laborer is as free to 
leave the plantations as any worker in the plant at Akron.”* 
Whether or not such an abuse will creep in remains to be 
seen. 

The missionaries at present in Liberia praise highly the 
work of the rubber company. Already they are beginning 
to enjoy the benefits of the improvements incident to the 
work of the corporation. A two hours’ drive on a section 
of a completed road is equal to a two days’ walk on foot. 
From Bassa and Cape Palmas there are now roads built for 
some distance into the interior; it is planned to connect them 
by a road cutting through the middle of the country. When 
the plan is a reality the transportation problem of the mis- 
sions will be solved in great measure. Moreover, it has been 
intimated to Msgr. Ogé that Catholic schools are desired on 
the Firestone plantations. If this is brought about, the work 
of conversion, it is believed, will be greatly furthered.” 


28“ America’s Answer to the Rubber Monopoly” in Review of Re- 
views, November, 1928, pp. 519-20. 
24 Loc, cit. 


25 African Missionary, No. 84, pp. 154-85. 
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CoNCLUSION 


What does the future hold in store for the Catholic mis- 
sions in the Republic of Liberia? Judging from the reports 
of the priests laboring there the outlook is very hopeful. 
Within the short space of twenty-two years the Irish priests, 
the descendants of the first workers in the Commonwealth 
of Liberia, have developed a Catholic community which 
promises to influence the rest of the population. Although 
there is a shortage of priests, plans are being made for new 
stations in the interior. With a chain of permanent build- 
ings on the coast as bases, six ecclesiastical divisions have 
recently been sectioned off, reaching from the coast through 
the interior to the French border. There has been a de- 
crease of religious bigotry, noted particularly in Grand Cess, 
where even the Wesleyans now bring their dying babies for 
baptism at the hands of the missionaries. This is not sur- 
prising when there are such men working among them as 
Msgr. Ogé, who after forty years of mission work is busily 
engaged in compiling a catechism in the Kroo language. 
It is expected shortly that the Catholic religion will be again 
established in Cape Palmas; when this has been accom- 
plished, the Church will have been re-established at all the 
points where the missionaries began their work eighty-seven 
years ago. 

The hope of final success is shared by the young and old 
missionaries alike, led by the Provincial, the Very Reverend 
Maurice Slattery, who has just recently stated that he has 
more confidence in the final triumph of Catholicism in Li- 
beria than anywhere else. This field has been one of the 
most difficult in Africa. But with the roads being built into 
the interior, these zealous priests are eagerly awaiting the 
opportunity to carry the blessings of Christianity to those 
living in the shadow of Paganism and Mohammedanism. 
It is hoped that this chance will soon be given them, so that 
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the work begun by that small band of missionaries in 1842 
under such trying conditions may be speedily brought to 
completion.* 
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New Funeral Service Building 


HERE is no additional cost for the 
use of our New Funeral Service 
Building. And the impressive dignity it 
lends to a funeral service, creates an 
eternal remembrance of solemn beauty. 
Your inspection is cordially invited. 


CHRISTOPHER J. KELLY 


3937 Chestnut Street 
EVErgreen 2075 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


FRANK J. GINDER, Inc. 


Successor to 


WILLIAM KRAUSE 


Cement and Concrete Work of all Kinds 
Cement and Asphalt Floors 


1617-23 N. Fifth Street 
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YOURS TO COMMAND FOR HIGU GRADE SERVICE 


Deposit your funds with us and receive 4% interest on your Savings. : 
Make a Will and appoint us Executor so that you may obtain the benefit of our knowledge 


and experience. ’ é : é ‘ 
When buying Real Estate bear in mind that we insure titles and will guard your interests. 
Any service in the nature of Banking, Decedents’ Estates and Real Estate is here at your 


command. 


Continental-Equitable 
Title and Trust Company 


Twelfth Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia 


Capital: $1,000,000 Deposits Over $18,000,000 Surplus: $2,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM J. McGLINN, President WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, Assistant Secy, 
JOHN R. UMSTED, Vice-President and Assistant Treas. 
PETER F. MOYLAN, M. D., Vice-President WM. J. LUDES, Asst. Treasurer 
JOHN V. LOUGHNEY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. TIMOTHY A. DURKIN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
JAMES M. DALY, Vice-President FRANK T. MATTHEWS, Trust Officer 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, JR., Vice-President EDWARD F. STANTON, Asst. Trust Officer 
DENNIS J. McINERNEY, Sec’y and Asst. JOSKPH MALLON, Real Estate Officer 


Treas. JOSEPH A. MCMAHON, Manager Title Dept. 
BROWN & WILLIAMS, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
Watson K. Alcott, Benjamin M. Golder, Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Jr. 
Edward F. Beale, John J. Henderson, Joseph C. Trainer, 
James M. Daly, Walter H. Johnson, John R. Umsted, 
Charles C. Drueding, William J. MeGlinn, Daniel F. Waters, 
Thomas M. Fitzgerald, Peter F. Moylan, M. D. Aubrey H. Weightman, 
James A. Flaherty, John A. Murphy, Ira Jewell Williams. 
Edward J. Flanigan, Joseph O'Neill, 


“Put Your Savings in a Mutual Savings Bank’ 


The Western Saving Fund Society 


Incorporated 1847 


MAIN OFFICE—TENTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


Kensington Office— York and Front Streets 
Frankford Office—4643-45 Frankford Avenue 
North Philadelphia Office—Germantown Ave. and Venango St. 


OFFICERS 
Ropert J. BRUNKER, President 

FREDERICK F, HaLLowe#e Lt, V. Pres. & Treas. O. W. WEISEL, Manager of Sub-Offices 
J. R. Nautty, Assistant Treasurer Cuarces Hvs, Comptroller 
C. P. Humrnreys, Assistant Treasurer H. E. THomeson, Asst. Secretary 
C. A. WHEELER, Secretary JosErH B TownseEnD, Solicitor 

MANAGERS 
George Stuart Patterson B. Dawson Coleman Henry Tatnall 
Edgar C. Felton John W. Geary Albert L, Smith 
Christian C. Febiger Evan Randolph William W. Rodine 
Edwin S. Stuart Levi L. Rue Robert K. Cassatt 
A. A, Jackson W. W. Curtin George H. Frazier 
Rodman E. Griscom Charles E Brinley George McFadden 
Frederick Fraley, M. D. Henry G. Brengle Jay Cooke 
William R, Philler Robert J. Brunker Thomas W. Hulme 


4."/ INTEREST. ASSETS OVER $68,000,000 


An Account Can Be Started With a Deposit of ONE DOLLAR 
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Premiums Paid for Life Insurance, like the Seed 
Planted in Mother Earth 
Maltiply and Yield Great Returns 


The American Catholic Union 
INSURANCE 


for the 
Entire Catholic Family 


Ordinary and Industrial Plans 


The Parkway at Sixteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN J. COYLE JOHN O’KEEFE 
President Sec.-Treas. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


Tradesmens National Bank 
and 


Trust Company 


RESOURCES 
OVER $55,000,000.00 


Main Office, 320 Chestnut Street 
Central Office, 1420 Walnut Street 
Germantown Ofiice, 5614 Germantown Avenue 
West Philadelphia Office, 9 South Fifty-Second St. 
North Philadelphia Office, Broad and Louden Sts. 
HOWARD A. LOEB HERBERT W. GOODALI 
Chairman President 
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A. MacBride & Co. 


Heating :: Plumbing 
Roofing :: Brickwork 


1817 Girard Ave. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


OVER EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF GOOD PAINTING 


F. A. BLACK & SON 


FRANCIS F. BLACK 


Painting and Decorating 


711 Locust Street (west of Washington Square) 


PHILADELPHIA 


Telephone Connections, Lombard 5772 
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KELVINATOR 


Oldest Domestic Electric 
Refrigeration 


Complete Equipment For 


Institutions Schools 


Churches Homes 
Hotels Stores 
Restaurants 


You are invited to request our engineers to 
make a survey of your requirements 


Kelvinator-Philadelphia, Inc. 


36 S. Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia 


Bell, Rittenhouse 1900 Keystone, Race 1707 
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PAINT and 
VARNISH 
PRODUCTS 


Enamels: Varnishes : Stains 
Lacquers : Colors 


FUGENE E. NICE COMPANY 


268-274 S. 2nd Street 
Philadelphia 


SF 


“ Made by * Nice’—euceeds the price” 
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A. H. GREEN 
INSULATIONS 


Manufacturer and Contractor 
Office-Factory, 18O1-3-5 Federal Street 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering of Merit 


For Steam, Hot and Cold Water 
Ammonia, Brine, Ice-Water 


Our air-cell covering is especially adapted for house- 
heating plants of every description, and results in great 


saving of fuel—as much as 25 %. 


A postal or phone message will bring our representative. 


Estimates Cheerfully Submitted 


Let us consult with you as to your 


covering needs 
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Member of Member of 
Master Builders’ Exchange Phila. Chamber of Commerce 


Colonial Canvas 
Mouldings 


| 
: 
| 
| Wall Paper 


Lloyd A. Potteiger 


Painting Contractor 
and Decorator 


2404 Delancey Street 


a 


Rectory Building Most Blessed Sacramert Church, 56th and Chester Ave. 
Rectory for St. Elizabeth’s Church, 33d and Berks(Streets. 

+ Bernard Corr Memorial Hall, Villa Nova, Pa. 

4 Archiepiscopal Residence, 18th and Race Streets. 

5 Six-Building Home for the Indigent, Holmesburg Junction 

University of Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Evans Dental Museum, 40th and Spruce 
4 


\ 
4 
, 
: Rittenhouse 5692 PHILADELPHIA 
4 
2 
5 
Streets. 
Building No. 7, Girard College. 


Municipal Repair Shop, 11th and Reed Streets 
4 Colonial Theatre, 5524 Germantown Avenue. 
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6136-6138 CEDAR AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stained Glass - Mural Paintings - Church Decoration 
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Rittenhouse Pharmacy 
THOMAS J. KELLY- 


Proprietor 


Exacting Care 


-in Compounding Prescriptions 


is the first essential of a Real Drug Store 


Our messengers call for and 


deliver your prescriptions 


Branch Store 
Overbrook Arms Pharmacy 


63rd and Lebanon Avenue 
Phone Belmont 7745 


22.00 Chestnut Street 


Telephone Locust 8055 
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ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Has an installation of 


“American” Laundry Machinery 
of which this institution is justly proud 


With this modern laundry equipment, St. Francis Hospital can depend on linens 
and garments being returned to service so promptly that there is no need to keep on 
hand a large reserve supply. 


The photograph above shows a corner of the laundry in which two Cascade Washers 
cleanse the linens faultlessly, rapidly, and economically. 


The Thermo-Vento Tumbler flujjs them 
dry in record time 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CULBERT-WHITBY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Representing 


Chicago Pump Company 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Gillis & Geoghegan 


Telescopic Ash Hoists 


G. & em Atlas Systems 


Pneumatic Tubes 


SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 


2019 RITTENHOUSE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Leanne | ee 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


WATER SUPPLY oS 


3 Philadelphia, 
Wy Pa. 


1626 Wood 
Street ee 
SN Laundry Equipment 
Special Electric Service 
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ESTABLISHED 1850 


TELEPHONE 


C. E. GEIKLER, Jr. G. G. GEIKLER A. K. GEIKLER D. G. GEIKLER 


GEIKLER BROTHERS 


Wholesale and Retail Provisioners 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Rolls, Tenderloin Clods 
and a full line of Smoked Goods 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
HOMES, INSTITUTES, CONVENTS AND HOSPITALS 


405 and 407 N. Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


THORN © 
Steel Windows 


CASEMENTS PROJECTED, | 
DOUBLE HUNG AND 
PIVOTED FOR 


Ecclesiastical, Educational 
Buildings and Residences 


ALSO 


Kalamein, Hollow Steel 
Doors and Partitions | 


| 
| 
| bo ee = ats Sheet Metal Work 
|| = Sse Sa an SS | and Skylights 


1 J. S. THORN COMP ANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS — DISTRIBUTORS — CONTRACTORS 


85% Magnesia Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings 


Air Cell and Wool Felt Coverings Asbestos wick and rope packing 
Asbestos Cement and Millboards __ Hair Felt, Mineral Wool 


SOME OF OUR INSTALLATIONS ; 


St. Vincent’s Home, Drexel Hill West Philadelphia Catholic High Scheel 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadelphia St. Agnes’ Hospital 
“St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. Cardinal Dougherty’s Residence 
St. Frances De Sales Church, Cenvent & School 
Factory Branches 
Valley Forge, Pa. Philadelphia—Chicago—New York 


Philadelphia Offices and Warehouse 
1315-1325 West Cumberland St., Philadelphia 


BELL AND KEYSTONE PHONES 


J. J. WHITE, Inc. 


Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors 


General Jobbing 


716 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Coatesville Boiler Works 


Coatesville, Pa. 


ST 


Villanova College at Villanova, Pa., is having installed in 
their new heating plant Coatesville Boilers. 


We manufacture a complete line of high pressure and 
low pressure fire-box heating Boilers, also fire-tube Boilers 
of various types such as Horizontal Return Tubular, Scotch, 


Locomotive and Vertical. 


We have unexcelled facilities for general steel plate con- 
struction, particularly of the heavy type used in Oil and 
Chemical Industries. 


Our shops are open for inspection at all times and we 
welcome visitors. Our Sales Offices are manned ,by com- 
petent Engineers who are pleased to co-operate in the selec- 
tion of your proper requirements. | 


Our offices are located in the following cities : 


Coatesville, Pa. 30 Church Street 60 Park Place 
New York City Newark, N. J. 
111 South 15th St. 141 Milk Street 1116 Lexington Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
904 Union Trust Building 945 Pine Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
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THAT GOOD GULF GASOLINE is clean, pure, straight-run 
motor fuel, manufactured under the supervision of skilled chem- 
ists, co-ordinating under a plan designed to produce the best. 
SUPREME MOTOR OIL leaves less carbon—lubricates well and 
thoroughly. It will reduce the annoying little knocks which cause 
a loss of power and sooner or later entail large repair bills. 
GULF NONOX MOTOR FUEL is the ideal motor fuel for high 
compression engines and gives a wonderful motor efficiency.— 
Knocks, pings or detonations disappear as if by magic—no retard- 
ing of spark on grades or in traffic.—Vibration as well as repair 
expense is reduced to a minimum. 

FUEL OIL—For Domestic Use. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE ORANGE DISC 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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W. P. MACKENZIE CoO. 


OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 


Home and Industrial Buildings 


HART — PEABODY 
AND OTHER OIL BURNERS 


“Home is where 
the HARTis~ 


Combustion and Heating Engineers 


Four of our Prominent Installations:— 
JoHN WANAMAKER 


ATWATER Kent Mec. Co. 
PACKARD BUILDING 


PENN ATHLETIC CLUB 


TELEPHONE — SPRUCE 5850 
1234-1236 Callowhilil St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cupton«=Windows 
FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


Lupton Heavy Casements 


The highest-grade steel windows for banks, libraries, 
clubs, office buildings or fine residences. They are made 
in six standard types, and can be furnished to suit any 

=>": size or shape of opening. 


Lupton Residence Casement 
Windows 


Made from one-piece copper steel members, with 
extended hinge which permits cleaning both sides of 
the glass from within the room. 


Pond Continuous Windows 


This window forms a transparent, weather-protecting 
shelter uver a continuous opening, and gives remarkable 
efficiency in the natural lighting and ventilation of indus- 
trial buildings. _ Long runs are readily controlled by 
Pond Operating Device. 


Lupton Combination Casements 


These windows bring a new high standard of balanced 
ventilation and positive control of air movements without 
draft. Ideal for multiple-story buildings. . Made in fifty 
different sizes. 


Lupton Pivoted Windows 


The standard and accepted steel window for factories, 
stores, garages, warehouses and all sorts of business build- 
ings. Rigidly built of solid rolled steel sections. Made 
in 20 stock sizes for immediate shipment. 


Other Lupton Products 


Steel Partitions, Commercial Steel Doors, Rolled Steel Skylight, Steel 
Shelving, Storage Systems, Steel Shop Desks, Tool Cabinets, Stationary 


Cabinets, etc. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street Philadelphia 
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Face 


- Quarry: 
Rough STONE 
Dimension FOXCROFT, PA. 


THE ORIGINAL FOXCROFT 
STONE 


From the Stuart Wood Quarry 
A warm gray face stone especially adapted for 
Churches, Schools and Institutions 


Foxcroft Stone Company 
4506 Regent Street 


R. W. McCONNELL, Bell Phone 
Pres. & Treas. Baring 4224 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath unto the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, a body corporate, 
duly organized under the Laws of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the sum of. 


OD. RTS ORG In, Pits. in Ok See cet dE EO EES: | 


This form of bequest is printed here as a reminder 
to those drawing wills and wishing to remember the 


work of the Society. 
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Bell, Rittenhouse 1581 Keystone, Race 1110 


OLIVER H. BAIR 
COMPANY 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


No Charge for Funeral Parlor 


Accommodations for 10 funerals at one time without charge 


MARY A. BAIR, President 


Joun J. Rozinson, Manager 


1820 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


_————— 
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JUST AN ACCOUNT | 
_ for depositing money and drawing checks may meet =§_ [| 
your needs today, but later you may need the all- 
around banking service of a real bank, so why not 
establish a connection with the Corn Exchange now? 


OFFICERS 


CHAS. 8. CALWELL 
President 


M. N. WILLITS, Jr. 
Vice President 


NEWTON W. CORSON 
Vice President 


ALBERT N. HOGG 
Vice President 


W. C. FITZGERALD 
Vice President 


ROLAND A. HILLAS 
Vice President 
EDGAR W. PREEMAN 
Vice President and Trust Officer 
CLARENCE P. ROWLAND 
Asst. Trust Officer 


Corn Exchange National Bank : 


PAUL E. LUDES 
Vice President 
LEWIS R. DICK 
Vice President 
EDWARD T. JAMES 
Cashier 
EDWARD J. PAUL 
Asst. Cashier 
HECTOR A. SINZHEIMER 
Asst. Cashier 
J.J. CAPRANO 
Asst. Cashier 
Foreign Commercial Department 
CHARLES LYON CHANDLER, Mgr. 


Philadelphia 


Main Office 
Chestnut at Second 


Central City Office 


ar 


1510 Chestnut Street ! 


Let us send you a booklet 
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LAST YEAR 


40,000 Philadelphians were making a 
part of their incomes earn 4 % compound 
interest at the Beneficial. 


THIS YEAR 


57,000 Philadelphians are busy building 
prosperity the same way. 
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' THE COMTE DE VERGENNES: FOUNDATIONS 
OF HIS AMERICAN DIPLOMACY * 


BY JOHN J. MENG, A.B. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is now generally recognized that the Franco-American 
Alliance of 1778 was the most important single European 
contribution to the success of the War for American Inde- 
pendence. Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes, was the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs at the time, and it was 
his signature affixed to the Treaty of Alliance that made 
France the first ally of the infant Republic of the West. A 
study of the diplomacy of this man then, should be of great 
interest to any student of American history, and it is to be 
regretted that such a work has not been undertaken by 
American scholars. The following thesis does not pretend 
to do justice to the great character of the French Minister 
and his contributions to the cause of American Indepen- 
dence; it confines itself to a brief review of the foundations 

* A thesis submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic Uni- 


versity of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Degree of Master of Arts. 
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of M. de Vergennes’ American diplomacy and is intended to 
provide the basis for a more extensive study at some future 
date. 


Tue Secret Diptomacy oF Louis XV 


Until the middle of the eighteenth century, France had al- 
ways pursued a policy of opposition to Austria. The Peace 
of Westphalia, in order to maintain the balance of power in 
Europe, had made France the guarantor of the safety of 
many small German principalities whose independence was 
continually menaced by the House of Hapsburg. Around 
1750; however, Russia was demanding recognition as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations. Such recognition meant a de- 
struction of the nice balance of European power, and conse- 
quently France changed her attitude towards Austria, pre- 
ferring to keep in the good graces of that nation in order that 
she might have a barrier between herself and the growing 
power of Russia. In the center of Europe was the Kingdom 
of Poland, long a barrier to Islam, but now weak and feeble, 
and an easy prey to the covetousness of her neighbors. For 
the past two centuries she had been attached to France by ties 
of marriage, of mutual interests, etc. Turkey, once the 
dreaded foe of Europe, was losing her prestige, and Russia 
was but waiting her chance to despoil that nation. Poland 
and Turkey thus had a common danger to face, but Poland, 
chiefly because of her geographical position, was destined to 
succumb first. France was Poland’s only possible ally, and 
to France she turned for assistance. The possibility that the 
elective throne of Poland might be left vacant brought to the 
fore the question of a successor. In 1745 a group of Polish 
lords indicated their preference for the Prince of Conti as 
successor to Augustus III. Conti, a favorite of Louis XV’s, 
was charged by the King with the conduct, in Poland, of 
secret correspondence which was to be extremely confidential, 
intended for the eyes of the King alone, and conveying to him 
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the true nature of events. By 1750 this secret correspon- 
dence had taken in all the principal states of Europe, and the. 
King was using it as a check upon his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.* The King’s correspondents were usually chosen 
from the diplomatic corps. It became customary for an 
ambassador to render a direct secret account to the King as 
well as an official report to the Minister. The King then, 
with the advice of one of his intimates, proceeded to direct 
the activities of his correspondents as he saw fit, often re- 
quiring them to follow a mode of conduct directly opposed to 
the policy of the Foreign Minister. ‘Where ambassadors or 
ministers were not trusted by the King, secretaries were ad- 
mitted to the Secret, and on occasion, even outsiders became 
participants in its work. Every correspondent was required 
to send to the King the instructions issued by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs as well as his personal report. Of the 
whole transaction the Foreign Minister was utterly ignorant, 
every correspondent being sworn by the King himself to the 
utmost secrecy. The Prince of Conti, whose advice the King 
always asked, became the actual Foreign Minister. In 1752, 
Charles de Broglie, destined to play a leading part in the 
secret diplomacy, was appointed ambassador to Poland. The 
man we are most interested in, M. de Vergennes, was ad- 
mitted to the Secret in 1755 when he was appointed Minister 
to Constantinople. 

In that same year hostilities with England opened the 
Seven Years’ War. The King of Prussia failing to live up 
to his alliance with France, and Austria striving to regain her 
lost province of Silesia, Louis XV signed a treaty of alliance 
with the latter power. This treaty was naturally most un- 
popular in France. 


1 For this correspondence see: Le Secret du Roi, Paris, 1878, by A. 
Broglie, and Correspondance secréte inédité de Lows XV sur la politique 
étrangére, with a good descriptive preface by M. E. Boutaric; 2 vols., 


Paris, 1866. 
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During the next years the personal policy of Louis XV 
was directed toward two objects: he wished to restore to the 
Poles freedom to choose their own King, and to insure the 
establishment of an indissoluble alliance with Austria.* The 
consummation of this alliance became the most important 
part of the policy. To securing this object Louis subordi- 
nated everything, keeping up all the time his secret diplomacy. 

The Peace of 1763 put an end to the disasters of the Seven 
Years’ War. France ceded to Eugland Canada, the Isle of 
Cape Breton, the islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
part of Senegal. She gave up the right to fortify Dunkirk, 
and a resident English commissioner paid by the French was 
appointed to see that this clause was observed. At this time 
Conti had been replaced by De Broglie as director of the 
secret correspondence. In 1766 the King of Poland died. 
Several nations, including Russia, put forward their candi- 
dates for the throne, and it soon became evident that it was 
not the kingship but Poland herself that was the bone of 
contention. 

France’s Foreign Minister at this time was the Duc de 
Choiseul. He was well advanced in years, yet still retained 
a marvelous grasp of affairs. As a young man he had done 
a great deal to bring about the Austrian alliance, which fact 
he now regretted. Having been forced to sign the humiliat- 
ing Treaty of 1763 in the name of France, his one desire was 
to avenge that insult and restore his country to her former 
rank among the world powers, at the same time severing, if 
possible, France’s close connection with the House of Haps- 
burg. His instructions to his ministers were directly opposed 
to those of the King’s secret communications, the latter re- 
maining firm in his resolve to hold close to the Austrian 
alliance. Choiseul did his best to secure a rapprochement 
with Prussia, which would have strained the Austrian al- 


2 Boutaric (ed.), ibid., Vol. I, p. 216, no. 26. 
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liance. Louis XV’s orders, however, were observed, and 
France held fast to her pact with Austria. That country, on 
the other hand, proceeded to ignore France and deal secretly 
with Russia and Prussia concerning the partition of Poland. 
On January 12, 1772, the treaty which partitioned Poland 
among the three powers was made public. By it, under one 
pretext or another, Austria, Russia and Prussia each took 
that part of Poland most convenient to its interests, and 
utterly ignored the existence of France or her desire that the 
Poles be allowed to choose their own King. It was this Par- 
tition of Poland which definitely relegated France to the 
position of a second-rate power. By playing a passive part in 
the affair and allowing the Partition to become a fact without 
ever) an adequate oral protest, she lost credit, consideration 
and dignity in all the courts of Europe. Although she who 
formerly had been the arbiter of Europe’s destiny had lowered 
herself to an equality with other nations of the Continent by 
the humiliating Peace of 1763, it needed the Partition of 
Poland to make these nations realize that what was once the 
greatest power in Europe was no longer to be considered the 
mistress of Continental politics. 

After the Peace of 1763 the policy of the French govern- 
ment was dictated by the Duc de Choiseul. He hoped for a 
restoration of French prestige in Europe, and the securing of 
revenge upon England for the indignities inflicted by the 
Treaty. An occasion for annulment of the Treaty and re- 
venge upon England was sought in the disposition of the 
American colonies to break away from the mother country. 
Choiseul was one of the first to realize that the colonies would 
eventually free themselves,’ and that by hastening this event 
he would secure at the same time both revenge upon England 
and free trade with America. This argument of free trade 
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with the emancipated colonies was of great importance. Such 
trade would bring with it an increase of French wealth and 
power, which would bring in its turn the restoration of 
French prestige in Europe. The colonies, however, were 
not yet ready for independence; in believing for a while that 
they were, Choiseul had let himself be deceived by his paid 
agents in America. He soon realized the situation, and after 
the beginning of the year 1769 his interest took another turn. 
But his work had not been in vain; the question of America 
had been dealt with most completely; ways of aiding the 
colonies had been studied in the minutest detail, and all was in 
readiness for the day when the opportunity to help them 
should arise. * 


Louis XVI, THE ComMTE DE VERGENNES AND 
M. Dre Maurepas 


The Comte de Vergennes, while not the immediate suc- 
cessor of ‘Choiseul as Minister of Foreign Affairs, was to a 
large extent the heir of his policies. At the end of 1770 
Choiseul fell from power, and was succeeded by the Duc 
d’Aiguillon whose foreign policies are of little consequence 
to the present study and may well be omitted here. 

When Louis XVI came to the throne in 1774, it was the 
ardent hope of ‘Choiseul that he himself be selected for the 
position of ‘Minister of Foreign Affairs. He still hoped to 
redeem his former errors and withdraw France from the 
influence of Austria. His candidacy was supported by Marie 
Antoinette; (Choiseul had helped to make her Queen, and 
because of that fact, she always remained his friend. He 
was, moreover, the traditional ally of Vienna, and the young 
wife of the King did not see that he had reversed his former 
attitude toward Austria and was therefore no longer accept- 

*Doniol, Henri, Histoire de la participation de la France a l’établisse- 
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able to that nation. Louis XVI, however, had no intention 
of making his grandfather’s former minister a member of 
his own cabinet. ‘As Belloc puts it: 


The King . . . made a little awkward conversation with him, 
the opening of which turned pleasantly upon the old man’s bald- 
ness, and the next day Choiseul went back home “to see to the 

~tedding of his hay.” © 


The polite rebuff was a decided disappointment to the veteran 
statesman. He obeyed, but as will later appear, he by no 
means relinquished his hope of once more coming to power. 

Louis XVI had his own personal ideas concerning the 
type of ministers he wished for his cabinet. Men of sober 
thought, men with solidity rather than brilliancy, men with 
a sound religious and philosophical background were sought 
by him as chief advisers. In order to understand the spirit 
of Louis XVI’s policy in this regard, it is necessary to recall 
the early training of the young King. He was not the son 
of Louis XV, but the second son of Louis the Dauphin, who 
had died in 1765. His older brother, Louis-Joseph, had died 
in 1761. Thus we find Louis XVI coming to the throne 
imperfectly trained for the position and consequently de- 
pendent upon the advice of his counsellors of state. Real- 
izing how limited was his own understanding of questions 
of public policy, he picked these counsellors with the utmost 
care. ‘Having been reared as a child under the supervision 
of pious parents, Louis XVI was imbued with firmly-rooted 
religious ideals and ethical principles. What knowledge he 
had of administrative affairs he had obtained for the most 
part from the writings of his father, and was therefore in- 
fluenced greatly by the wishes of the dead Dauphin. It was 
only natural then that he should turn for advice to the old 
friend of his father, and place in the position of Prime Min- 
ister the (Comte de Maurepas. 


5 Belloc, H., Marie Antoinette, New York, 1913, p. I10. 
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Jean Frederic Phelipeaux, Comte de Maurepas, came from 
a family which had furnished nine secretaries of state to the 
King’s ministry. He himself had been Secretary of State at 
the age of forty under Louis XV, but had fallen into dis- 
grace because of an epigram which he had directed toward 
one of the King’s mistresses. He had always been a close 
friend of Louis XVI’s father, and now, at an advanced age, 
he faithfully served the desires and directed the actions of 
his friend’s son. The aged Minister was prudent, wise, 
moderate, vigilant and impartial. He spoke of affairs with- 
out declamation, and treated questions of state without tire- 
someness or pedantry.® It was this ease of manner and sin- 
cerity of advice that particularly recommended him to the 
young Monarch. For many years Louis XVI undertook 
nothing until he had first asked the advice of M. de Mau- 
repas. The influence which he exercised in forming the 
character of the youthful King of France remained unim- 
paired until the death of the Minister in 1782. 

(Louis X'VI, as we have seen, refused ‘Choiseul and chose 
M. de Vergennes as ‘Minister of Foreign Affairs because he 
personally preferred a man of the latter type. Honesty of 
soul and nobility of character Louis XVI considered funda- 
mentally essential qualifications for the office of Minister ; 
both these he found in the Comte de Vergennes. While 
‘Choiseul was ardent and brilliant in the conduct of affairs, 
he possessed a somewhat frivolous attitude towards life and 
its relations. This attitude the King found distasteful. 

Born at Dijon on December 29, 17119," Charles Gravier de 
Vergennes was educated at the same place under the careful 
tutelage of the Jesuits. Destined by his father to the ances- 

6 Berthre, P. V. J., Histoire de Louis XVI, Paris, 1829, Vol. I, p. 78. 
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tral profession of the law, he received his licentiate in both 
canon and civil law, and but for a happy circumstance would 
probably have consecrated the rest of his days to that pur- 
suit. In 11739 his uncle, M. Theodore de Chavigny, was 
named Minister to Portugal. In looking about for men to 
complete the personnel of his mission, Chavigny bethought 
himself of his nephew, and offered him the post of Coun- 
sellor of Embassy, at that time not the important position it 
is today.* Without hesitation the young man accepted the 
offer and toward the end of the same year he set out for 
Lisbon with his uncle. Thus, at the age of twenty, the 
future Minister of Louis XVI found his true vocation. He 
had the precious advantage of receiving his first training for 
the high post he was to fill under the watchful guidance of 
an interested relative. M. de Chavigny was a true Christian 
gentleman, deeply imbued with a sense of the responsibility 
and dignity of his calling, and at the same time one of the 
most capable of French diplomats. These early years were 
most important in the formation of that discerning political 
insight which characterized the later work of the Comte de 
Vergennes. The young man was active and hard-working, 
as well as quick-witted and sagacious; from the first he 
benefited greatly by the experience and talents of his uncle. 
After spending two years in Portugal he accompanied Cha- 
vigny to Frankfort in 1742, where the latter was accredited 
French ambassador to the Emperor, ‘Charles VII. At the 
particular time Frankfort was considered the most perilous 
and difficult diplomatic post in Europe for a French repre- 
sentative. During the sojourn in that capital deeper foun- 
dations were laid in the young statesman’s character, while 
the services rendered by him to his uncle were most effective. 
After the Emperor’s death in 1745 the two returned to Lis- 
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bon, where they remained together four more years. At the 
end of that time M. de Chavigny became ambassador to 
Venice. He recommended his young nephew to Argenson 
for a separate appointment, and to the King he personally 
addressed the following words : 


Sire, the young diplomat whom I have trained has no longer 
any need of my advice, but I have need of his to continue to 
serve Your Majesty. It is time that I finish and he begin.® 


The appeal of Chavigny was heard, and at the end of 
July, 10750, the Chevalier de Vergennes was appointed Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Elector of Treves. ‘‘ The success 
of M. de Vergennes in this first mission might be considered 
as having been complete,’ says M. Gaston de Bourge.*® 
The young man, only thirty years old at the time, was al- 
ready an 


. accomplished diplomat of the old school, courteous, refined, 
moderate, seeing and noting everything, taking advantage of 
everything, never committing himself, excelling in establishing 
confidence and hiding under a smiling urbanity a mind perpetu- 
ally alive and a most tenacious will.** 


While on leave in France, he was called to a new duty. 
The English sovereign, George II, was making a tour of 
the Continent, and in 1752 proposed to visit his ancestral 
kingdom of Hanover, where a great concourse of European 
princes and sovereigns was gathering to do him honor. The 
diplomatic crisis was acute, for it was possible that the con- 
vocation might elect a King of the Romans. France and 
Prussia were one in wishing to elect an Austrian archduke 
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to the Imperial succession, and the King of Prussia requested 
Louis XV to dispatch an agent to Hanover to represent the 
French interests. It was this post that was hurriedly given 
to M. de Vergennes. In this trying position he conducted 
affairs in a most creditable manner. Arriving at Versailles 
on December 1, 1752, the young man found himself still 
accredited Minister to Treves. He was immediately ordered 
to represent Louis XV at the court of the Elector Palatine at 
Mannheim. It is strange that, though accredited to Treves, 
he never reached that place, but remained at Mannheim by 
express order of the King. He was required to watch over 
the King’s interests at the court of the Elector Palatine, and 
see that that prince did not arrange an alliance with Austria 
seeking to undo the work of the convocation at Hanover. 
M. de Vergennes concluded his work most successfully, and 
the Elector was obliged to renounce any separate arrange- 
ment with Marie Thérése. 

Without making any pretense of continuing his journey 
to Coblentz, where resided the Elector-Archbishop of Treves, 
he left Mannheim on February 23, 1753, and returned to 
Versailles. After some months in Paris he was charged 
with a special mission to Coblentz. Arriving there on Oc- 
tober 22nd, he successfully accomplished the task set out for 
him—securing the election of a successor to the Elector- 
Archbishop who would be favorable to Louis XV. There 
followed five months of almost complete inaction at Co- 
blentz, and on December 13, 1754, he left that town to re- 
turn to Paris on a leave of absence. 

A: few weeks before M. de Vergennes returned to the 
French capital, the Comte des Alleurs, Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, had died suddenly. Affairs demanded that a 
successor be immediately appointed. As a reward for his 
recent services at ‘Coblentz, M. de Vergennes was named 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Constantinople on January 8, 
1755. On November 17th of the same year, he was raised 
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to the rank of Ambassador. The Chevalier was at this time 
but thirty-six years old, and held one of the most important 
diplomatic posts in Europe, a fine tribute to his ability. 

In this new scene, amidst numberless difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities, M. de Vergennes showed himself one of the 
ablest defenders of the traditional policy of the French 
Monarchy in the East. This policy was chiefly concerned 
with protecting the three feeble nations of Europe, Sweden, 
Poland and Turkey, against the covetous aspirations of their 
powerful neighbors, particularly Russia. The end to be thus 
attained was the preservation of the balance of European 
power, and for this purpose France endeavored to unite the 
three weak states in a common alliance. Such a compact, 
uniting the resources of the three kingdoms in a mutual 
effort towards self-preservation, would enable them to suc- 
cessfully resist the attacks of Russia. France also sought to 
aid them in suppressing anarchistic movements which were 
attacking their institutions, particularly in Sweden and in 
Poland. At the time, the situation in the latter country was 
most pressing. The nation was overrun by the soldiers of 
Catherine, and it had become little more than a Russian 
province. M. de Vergennes set himself to the difficult task 
of persuading the Sultan to offer aid to the Poles. For a 
long time his suggestions were in vain, but finally in 1768, 
through his patience and perseverance, Mustapha III de- 
clared war on Russia. It was just at this time that friction 
developed between the Ambassador and the then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Duc de Choiseul. The desires of the 
Minister were ever running counter to the better judgment 
of the Chevalier de Vergennes, and while the latter obeyed 
the orders of his superior, he constantly protested against 
them. Finally, in October of that year, he asked to be re- 
called, which request was immediately granted. 

For two years M. de Vergennes lived far from the court, 
in retirement at his Chateau de Toulongeon in Burgundy, 
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devoting himself to his family and the duties of a country 
gentleman. He had been married while in Constantinople 
to Mme. Anne Testa (née de Vivier), widow of a physician 
of that city. 

Choiseul having fallen from power, the Chevalier de Ver- 
gennes was very shortly afterwards, on March 21, 1771, 
named Ambassador to Sweden, and at the same time was 
granted the title of Comte. The task of M. de Vergennes 
in Sweden was similar to that which he accomplished in 
Turkey, and he succeeded there as at Constantinople, again 
fighting against the oppressive policies of (Catherine II, Em- 
press of Russia. ‘Suddenly news of the death of Louis XV, 
which occurred on May 10, 1774, reached Stockholm. 

On May 24th, the Comte de Vergennes was named Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and from this time until his death 
in 1787, he was the supreme arbiter of French interests 
abroad. His promotion he owed neither to flattery nor to 
intrigue, but to his own accomplishments and the good will 
of Louis XVI. For some time the young King, while 
Dauphin, had watched with interest the career of the able 
Ambassador to Sweden. The solid, substantial character of 
the latter’s personality, his deftness in the handling of per- 
plexing diplomatic questions, and by no means least, his pro- 
foundly religious outlook on life, recommended him most 
highly to the French Monarch. In making the Comte de 
Vergennes Minister of Foreign Affairs, the King felt that 
he was placing in authority a man with whom moral issues 
would receive the same wise consideration as would questions 
of purely mundane policy. As later events proved, the choice 
was wise; M. de Vergennes was destined to be the guiding 
force of the new ministry, the staunch supporter of the King, 
and the man whose counsel would ever be in keeping with 
the highest laws of equity and justice. 

At the time he assumed the duties of Minister, the Comte 
de Vergennes was fifty-three years old, with thirty-one years 
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of diplomatic experience to his credit. The King regarded 
him with respect and trusted him completely ; he looked upon 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs as a man of wisdom and 
wide experience, and accepted his advice implicitly. The 
strength of M. de Vergennes lay in the fact that he did not 
make use of this confidence to further his own interests, but 
rather made it the means of fitting the King himself for a 
successful reign. Had he tried to influence the King to his 
way of thinking, the result would have been complete failure. 
M. de Vergennes knew this, and bent his efforts towards 
training the young ruler to obtain for himself a comprehen- 
sive grasp of affairs. He translated into action the diplo- 
matic principles with which Louis XVI was already imbued ; 
in short, he trained the youth to think in terms of the con- 
crete rather than the abstract. The task which he thus set 
himself was one requiring infinite tact and patience, yet he 
succeeded admirably, and still retained the respect and con- 
fidence of his King. He managed to do this by holding him- 
self ever in the background, thereby making his influence 
more real and more potent. 

Some idea of the spirit in which Vergennes served Louis 
XVI may be obtained from his own words: 


When one is honored by the confidence of his King, there is 
only one way to do one’s duty, and that is to serve him nobly.” 


In his everyday life no sentiment was more faithfully ex- 
emplified. Vergennes gave himself unceasingly to the King. - 
Duty before pleasure, and unswerving submission to the 
orders of his master were the ruling traits of his character. 
The maxim he most often repeated to his sons was: “Every 
citizen owes the tribute of his work to his country, and the 
submission of his will to the King.” Despite this acqui- 
escence to the wishes of his Monarch, the seasoned states- 
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man could be firm enough when occasion demanded. When 
advocating measures which he believed necessary or bene- 
ficial, or when protecting his own character from the on- 
slaughts of enemies, he could assume a tone of most decided 
firmness even when addressing Louis XVI himself. 

During the first two years of the ministry of the Comte 
de Vergennes the disgruntled friends of M. de Choiseul 
formed themselves into an opposition party, of which the 
latter was chief. This party attained to such power through 
the support of the Queen that during the early months of 
1776 (months of the most crucial significance for American 
affairs) it threatened the very existence of the Minister. 
Marie Antoinette, still friendly to Choiseul, and urged on by 
her intimates, petitioned the King to remove Vergennes. 
The disgrace of the Comte de Guines, French Ambassador - 
at London, was the lever they attempted to use to accomplish 
their ends. The apparent indecision of the King kept matters 
for some time in such a state of suspense that the enemies 
of the Comte de Vergennes seemed to have triumphed. 
With his accustomed straightforwardness, however, the Min- 
ister attacked the problem, and on July 12, 1776, he wrote 
the King as follows: 


I never took any step to reach the position I now occupy; I 
would have been unworthy of it had I been capable of aspiring 
to it. Your Majesty called me here, I obeyed your voice be- 
cause duty prescribed it. Having arrived at that post so difficult 
and so envied, I have neglected nothing to respond to your con- 
fidence. I appeal to Your Majesty if I have ever made any 
effort to acquire either credit or power. The prosperity of your 
affairs alone has occupied me, I have given myself entirely to 
that end, and have refused myself even the most permissable re- 
laxation. In conducting myself according to such honest and 
disinterested motives, I had the right to hope, Sire, that I might 
live protected from intrigue and its tumult. My foresight has 
been elusive; I understand nothing of bickerings; I know 
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neither how to rouse them or to support them, I have only the 
courage of my work. 

Unequal to this kind of combat, which is new to me, I im- 
plore Your Majesty to permit me to refuse it and to offer the 
sacrifice of the place with which you honored me, to the respect 
due to your authority and to my inviolable attachment to your 
glory.) Retirement does not distress me, Sire, except in so far 
as I may have merited the loss of the esteem of Your Majesty 
and as I may have rendered myself unworthy of your bounty 
and your protection. Your justice and my conscience do not 
permit me to apprehend so cruel a misfortune.’* 


M. Doniol says: ‘“.... At last the King decided to 
render his Minister secure. He did it cordially, very simply, 
speaking at once of other things, as though there had never 
existed in his mind the slightest interruption of his confi- 
dence.” ** Ina letter to M. de Vergennes, dated July 13th, 
the Monarch said: 


I send you, M., the interceptions and the ordinary. I do not 
believe that you were disturbed by the reply that you sent me 
yesterday, in spite of all the foolish things that are said in Paris, 
and you may be sure that a similar idea has never crossed my 
mind. Your despatches to the Comte de Guines, which I have 
seen, have given me the greatest pleasure to read, as I told you 
at the’ time.) .~.. ** 


Never afterwards were the enemies of Vergennes able to 
effectually assail him, for the King remained immovable in 
the support of his Minister who was thus able in entire secur- 
ity to develop his American policy. 

With M. de Maurepas, the Prime Minister, M. de Ver- 
gennes always preserved a close friendship. The two men 
thought very much alike upon most important matters, and 
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because of their united efforts, many of the outstanding 
triumphs of the ministry were brought about. It has often 
been claimed by writers of more or less renown that M. de 
Maurepas was artfully led by the Comte de Vergennes into 
the belief that he himself had actually originated and planned 
the undertakings which the latter had suggested to him. In 
fact, this allegation is not altogether true.*® As has been 
noted before, De Maurepas was an old man to whom action 
was distasteful, and while he might often realize the need 
for a certain undertaking, yet he still refused to inaugurate it. 
It was usually upon the insistence of one of the other Min- 
isters, notably M. de Vergennes, that the Prime Minister 
was urged to enter upon any line of conduct. Naturally this 
led to the false observation that M. de Maurepas did not 
possess ideas of his own, but that they were communicated 
to him by the Ministers. The unanimity of thought between 
Vergennes and the aged M. de Maurepas was largely re- 
sponsible for the victorious outcome of the Foreign Min- 
ister’s external policy. 


THE EvuropEAN SITUATION 


At the time when Louis XVI ascended the throne of 
France, Europe seemed to be enjoying a period of absolute 
peace, but numerous germs of discord were already at work. 
The Treaty of Peace of 1763, so humiliating to France, was 
not altogether popular even in England. The ministry of 
the time was blamed for having left to France the few con- 
cessions which that power still possessed in the New World. 
Not the least of these concessions were those ratified by the 
Quebec Act of 1774. The religious issue involved caused 
special criticism, for the Act recognized the full rights of 
the Catholic clergy in Canada. This was the cause of a 
great deal of colonial unrest, and was later to be advanced 
by the Thirteen Colonies as one of the reasons “‘ impelling 
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them to the separation” from the Mother Country. In 

these same (Colonies, moreover, the settlers resented the taxes 

laid upon them, and were already beginning to make mani- 

fest democratic ideals which they had come to look upon as 

a most precious heritage. All the maritime powers of the 

world had their eyes fixed on this internal discord of the 

Colonies, intending to profit by it if they were given the 

opportunity. France and Spain, bound in close alliance by 

the Pacte de Famille, were longing to recover their Conti- 

nental prestige by a reapportionment of the balance of Euro- 

pean power. Although it has been frequently asserted that 

the motive force behind the Comte de Vergennes’ foreign 
policy was revenge for past indignities and the recovery of 
France’s colonial possessions, such a statement is inaccurate. 

This is proved by the fact that France repudiated all her 
conquests during the War for American Independence, and 
retained only a few fishing rights off the coast of New- 
foundland. The correspondence of the able Foreign Min- 
ister, moreover, shows that colonial expansion was not the 
object of his labors. In the very first months of his service 
as Minister, the Comte de Vergennes addressed to the King 
a memoir in which he stated concisely the course which 
France was to follow. The spirit of his whole foreign policy 
is to be found in the following words of that memoir: 


The consideration and influence of every power is measured 
and regulated by its own consciousness of intrinsic force; there- 
fore our foresight should be directed toward the establishment: 
of this opinion in its most advantageous sense.” 


The recovery of prestige, and not of colonies, was the 
Alpha and Omega of Vergennes’ foreign policy. On August 
7, 1775, he sent to the Comte de Guines, in London, in- 
structions intended for M. de Bonvouloir, soon to depart 
for America on a secret mission. He said in part: 
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Canada is with them [the Americans] the point jaloux, they 
must be made to realize that we do not think of it at all and 
that far from envying them the liberty and independence which 
they are working to secure for themselves, we rather admire the 
grandeur and nobility of their efforts; that we have no interest 
in injuring them but would be glad if fortunate circumstances 
should give them the liberty to frequent our ports; the facilities 
which they would find there would soon prove to them the 
esteem which we have for them.1® 


Naturally, however, England, conscious that her attack upon 
France in 1754 had been made without warning, dreaded 
similar action on the part of France. She dreaded it all the 
more, for at this time she was torn by internal dissensions 
aroused by a division of sentiments concerning her colonial 
policy. 

At this period the English Prime Minister was Lord 
North. From 1765 until his appointment in 1770, party 
politics in the British kingdom had been in a sad state. 
What might almost be called political anarchy had existed, 
one ministry following another with kaleidoscopic swift- 
ness. Seldom had any man been brought to power less will- 
ingly or under more trying circumstances than Lord North. 
W. C. Abbott states the situation as follows: *® 


Royal assumption of political leadership, . . . America and 
India, all presented difficulties of the first magnitude. The par- 
liamentary situation was precarious; the popular discontent was 
great; financial questions pressed for solution; even the foreign 
horizon was far from clear. To deal with these the Minister’s 
following in the House was a heterogeneous company... . 

Among his motley ministry the new leader stood almost alone 
in his disinterested honesty and ability. . . . He was committed 
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to the colonial policy of the government which he had helped to 
frame, the regulation of imperial affairs, enforcement of the 
laws at home and abroad, defense of the frontiers, the reforma- 
tion of the colonial civil service and the East India Company, 
and the supremacy of Parliament and the Crown. 


The colonial Whigs had increased in power and influence, 
and were making their demands felt in England. Their 
cause was actively sponsored by such men as Chatham, Burke 
and Fox, who organized in aggressive opposition to the 
policies of the ministry. 

The French government feared that the North ministry 
would be overthrown by the Opposition, and that Chatham 
would be named Prime Minister. Chatham was no friend 
of France, for it was he who had forced upon her the 
Treaty of 1763. The cabinet of Louis XVI believed that 
if he should come to power, he would grant many of the 
colonists’ demands, and then hold them to the Mother Coun- 
try by turning all these united forces upon France. This 
dread of seeing England unite all parties by declaring war 
upon her traditional enemy France, was shared by M. de 
Vergennes, who rejoiced at the internal disputes of the min- 
istry in power. This ministry he hoped to preserve, since it 
maintained the outward appearance of wishing to keep the 
Peace of 1763. He did not in reality, however, rely on the 
peaceful attitude of that country. In the same memoir 
quoted before, he says: 


Whatever parade the English ministers may make of their 
pacific intentions, we can only count upon this disposition so long 
as they find themselves hampered by domestic difficulties.2° 


Russia was at this time the one disturbing element in 
European politics. Governed by Catherine II, a sovereign 
who ruled, as has been said, “ with a wise head and an iron 
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hand ’’, she had disrupted the former balance of power, had 
participated in the infamous Partition of Poland, and had 
successfully waged war upon the Sultan. In 1774, as her 
finances were depleted by war, she maintained a policy of 
strict peace and fostered harmony with her neighbors in 
every way possible.** Catherine was an ardent admirer of 
England, and though later she was persuaded to head the 
Armed Neutrality League which operated against England, 
at this time she caused France much anxiety—since it was 
rumored that 20,000 Russian troops were to be sent to fight 
the Americans. 

The King of Prussia, Frederick II, was generally consid- 
ered the greatest monarch in Europe. Acting upon the prin- 
ciple that “ The argument of the strongest is always the best 
argument ’’, he had occupied himself in organizing a formid- 
able army. He had engineered the Partition of Poland and 
had established himself as the balancing power between the 
courts of Russia and Austria.” Though he had thus seemed 
to relegate France to the role of a passive onlooker, the 
position had been only temporary. Under the new régime 
France was to become active once more, but as French in- 
terests no longer clashed with those of Frederick, M. de 
Vergennes had nothing to fear from that quarter. Indeed, 
the great Frederick was only too glad that America should 
be free so long as he could reap the befiefit without devoting 
either energy or money to that end. 

Poland, Sweden and Turkey were the three weaker nations 
of Europe. In all three, anarchistic tendencies were being 
manifested, particularly in Poland, which had been overrun 
by Russian soldiery, and reduced by the Partition to a frac- 
tion of its former size. The Italian states exercised no 
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political influence in Europe. The Papacy was governed by 
Clement XIV, a good man, but one lacking the requisites of 
aruler. Switzerland was friendly to France, who cultivated 
that friendship in order that she might possess a barrier to 
invasions from the east. For some time Portugal had been 
considered little more than an English province. At this 
particular time, however, she was again becoming aware of 
her own entity as a nation, and was beginning to resent the 
overlordship of the British. The Portuguese were longing 
to have some part in the political balance of Europe and to 
this end were building up their navy and accumulating colo- 
nial possessions. In proportion to her size Portugal had at 
her service a larger navy and a greater number of skilled 
navigators than any nation in Europe. 

When the Comte de Vergennes assumed the reins of 
power, he found Spain already bound to the destinies of 
France by the Pacte de Famille in an offensive and defensive 
alliance negotiated by the Duc de Choiseul, and one of the 
greatest achievements of his career as Foreign Minister. 
The Comte de Vergennes realized that in order to restore the 
two Bourbon nations to their former commanding place in 
European politics, a concentration of mutual efforts was 
necessary. ‘Such concentration was provided for in the 
Pacte de Famille, and he proposed to make that Pacte the 
basis of Franco-Spanish relations. 

To preserve this alliance was from the first one of the 
chief objectives of the new Minister. He was firmly con- 
vinced that French foreign policy should be based upon it, 
and gave ample evidence of the fact in one of the first de- 
spatches of his career as Minister. Writing to the Marquis 
d’Ossun, French representative at Madrid, he said: 


I shall depend upon your tried and trusted zeal, M. le Marquis, 
to recommend this matter to the persons around you. Be as- 
sured, I beg you of my codperation and of my eagerness for the 
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preservation of this desirable union between the two Monarchs. 
If M. le Marquis de Grimaldi [the Spanish Prime Minister] re- 
calls the time when we were together at the court of the late 
King of England, perhaps he will remember that my approval 
of the union does not date from the Pacte de Famille, which 
from now on becomes for us an obligation. I beg you to con- 
vey to this Minister the friendship which I have so long enter- 
tained for him and of which I shall be glad always to show the 
most convincing proofs.”* 


Again, in a memoir since entitled, Exposé succinct sur la 
situation politique de la France relativement a différentes 
puissances, M. de Vergennes says: 


We may find ourselves engaged in a naval war quite as much 
in opposition to the Court of London as of our own, for we have 
a treaty with Spain that binds us to make common cause with 
her in any war, whether it be offensive or defensive. And to 
how many occasions of war the vast possessions of Spain in 
America expose her to which France is not subject!) The com- 
pact without doubt is very burdensome; but however much so it 
may appear, it is nevertheless more advantageous to France than 
to Spain. The profitable commerce carried on by England with 
this latter country, in which she finds along with a market for 
her goods, a source from which to draw both labour and wealth, 
tends to lessen her desire to rob Spain of those possessions 
which that country develops only for the advantage of others; 
while, on the other hand, having nothing to gain from the oper- 
ation of commercial relations with France, England looks with 
jealous cupidity upon the success of our plantations in America 
and of our industries in Europe. If anything restrains her and 
commands her respect, it is the existence of an alliance between 
France and Spain and the certainty that the first shot directed 
against one will be returned by the forces of both. 

If the idea of this Pacte is useful to us, which does not seem 
open to question, it is necessary that we be able to fulfill its 
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obligations ; because, whether it should be from design or from 
lack of means that we should fail in carrying out these obliga- 
tions, the treaty would thereby be annulled. May it please God 
that this may never be the fate of the Pacte de Famille, for 
France would be the first to feel the disastrous consequences ; 
but if it is important for her to remain faithful and keep to the 
conditions of this alliance, it is none the less important to see 
that a just balance be maintained so that one of the allies be not 
placed in the position of demanding everything of the other 
without thought of repayment.”* 


Here again we find M. de Vergennes stressing the impor- 
tance of political balance. An astute diplomat, he realized 
that the preservation of equality and justice is fully as im- 
portant in political dealings as in personal affairs. Restora- 
tion of European political equilibrium to the status it main- 
tained before the Treaty of 1763 was the ultimate end of all 
his endeavors. He proposed to bring about this restoration 
chiefly through the Pacte de Famille, which assured the 
assistance of Spain. By holding that nation to unity of 
purpose with France he hoped to weaken England and 
thereby enable the Bourbon powers to assume their former 
ranks among the nations of the world. There can be no 
doubt of the fact that he considered England the arch-enemy 
of both France and Spain. We find, in the Memoir quoted 
before, these significant words: 


If, after looking about over the Continent, we turn our eyes 
to the sea, shall we find any greater reason for security? We 
shall perceive close to us a nation restless, insatiable, more jeal- 
ous of the prosperity of her neighbors than mindful of her own 
happiness, powerfully armed and ready to strike the moment 
that suits her. Let us not deceive ourselves. Whatever parade 
the English ministers may make of their pacific intentions, we 
can only count upon this disposition so long as they find them- 
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selves hampered by domestic difficulties. These may come to 
an end or they may increase, and this even to the point where 
the government may decide to direct the restlessness of their 
subjects toward exterior objects. It will not be the first time 
that the cry of war against France has been the rallying point 
for the parties which have divided England.”° 


It is, moreover, significant that when the King ordered all 
the secret correspondence of Louis XV to be burnt, M. de 
Vergennes and the Minister of War, after inspection of the 
documents, sent the following request to the Monarch: 


We dare beg Your Majesty to read with particular attention 
the memoir marked No. 2. It contains a very well thought-out 
plan of descent upon England; we hope that Your Majesty will 
never find yourself in a position to make use of it; but in case 
of need it might be very valuable. It is for this reason, al- 
though Your Majesty gave orders to burn all the documents of 
that secret correspondence, that we beg you very humbly to 
permit us to make an exception of this work since we dare not 
flatter ourselves that the use of it may not become indispensible, 
perhaps at the very moment when it is least expected.”° 


Thus at the beginning of Vergennes’ service as Foreign 
Minister we find England and France maintaining friendly 
relations, yet each power fearful of military aggression on 
the part of the other. England feared a war of revenge on 
the part of France; the latter country feared a war of polit- 
ical expediency on the part of Britain. Neither power was 
prepared for such a struggle, and consequently the represen- 
tatives of both nations sought to outdo one another in ex- 
pressions of mutual friendship. The whole diplomatic situa- 
tion was delicate in the extreme, and the Comte de Vergennes 
was largely responsible for deferring an armed conflict until 
a time when France should be best able to sustain it. 
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While the Pacte de Famille acted as a binding tie between 
France and Spain, the two Bourbon Kings held one another 
in high personal regard. From the accession to power of the 
Comte de Vergennes the two courts lost no opportunity to 
assure one another of their reciprocal friendship. The young 
Monarch, Louis XVI, showed entire confidence in the advice 
of his uncle, Charles III of Spain, while the latter King 
demonstrated a sincere and affectionate interest in the affairs 
of his nephew. The Minister of Louis XVI, however, feel- 
ing acutely the need for strict observance of the Pacte de 
Famille, was more open in his expressions of friendship to 
Spain than were the officials of the latter court in like ex- 
pressions to the government of France. This is explainable 
by the lack of an identity of interests between the two courts. 
The policies of France and of Spain were never absolutely 
alike, and in this fact always lurked the greatest obstacle to 
the success of M. de Vergennes’ foreign policies. To Spain 
the most important matter to be considered in her dealings 
with other nations was the welfare of her far-flung colonial 
possessions. The Pacte de Famille and a close alliance with 
France were secondary to these interests. M. de Vergennes 
lost no opportunity for stressing the importance of the Pacte 
to the court of Madrid. The fact that he achieved his object 
in the face of determined opposition and a decided lack of 
interest is one of the factors which places him among the 
most capable diplomats of the period. M. de Vergennes’ 
success in holding Spain to a unity of purpose with France 
in spite of the former power’s natural inclination to break | 
away was the keystone which capped his work as French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In this situation, then, it was naturally to the advantage 
of England to keep Spain so occupied as to separate her in- 
terests from those of France, in order that the two nations 
might not join their forces in common enmity to the policies 
of Britain. She was, therefore, only too ready to support 
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Portugal in a quarrel with the Spaniards, in order that the 
latter might have something other than an alliance with 
Louis XVI occupying their attention. ‘M. Henri Doniol be- 
lieves that the Comte de Vergennes probably suspected that 
Spain would prefer having her attention diverted from the 
policies of the Pacte de Famille to the more intimate con- 
cerns of her personal quarrels with Portugal, Morocco and 
Algiers.?’ This belief is justified by the action of the Madrid 
government and the difficulty Vergennes experienced in 
bringing the policies of that government into line with the 
aims of his own conduct. 

In July, 1774, an old quarrel broke out between Spain and 
Portugal over the boundary line of the province of Buenos 
Ayres and Paraguay. These quarrels were not infrequent, 
and there always lurked in them the danger of a general 
European war, due to the old ambition of Spain to unite the 
two nations of the peninsula under one Crown. Should such 
a war ensue, England, together with the other powers of 
Europe, would undoubtedly side against the Bourbons, be- 
cause of the change of equilibrium which would be brought 
about by the conquests of Madrid. Such a state of affairs 
was feared by M. de Vergennes, and he warned all French 
foreign representatives to keep him minutely informed con- 
cerning the attitudes of the various governments toward 
the Spanish-Portuguese dispute. His fears were not un- 
grounded: the English ‘Court soon adopted a tone of veiled 
enmity toward both France and Spain. It was at this junc- 
ture that the capable Minister of Foreign Affairs directed 
his ambassador at Madrid to make known to the Court of 
Spain the unprepared situation of France, while at the same 
time he devoted his attention toward cultivating good feeling 
with England. Here he gave ample demonstration of that 
far-seeing statesmanship which attained its climax in the 
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Treaty of Versailles of 1783. True, he wished to humble 
England and to reéstablish France as the deciding factor in 
the balance of European power, but the time for that action 
was not yet come. France had still to build up a strong de- 
fense, and in order to do this she needed peace. It was the 
aim of M. de Vergennes to maintain the status quo at all 
costs, and to persuade Spain to do likewise, in order that the 
two powers might not waste their resources in fruitless 
struggles. When the time arrived for action, he wanted 
that action to be concerted and effective, but until the moment 
should come, a policy of procrastination and evasion was to 
be the order of the day. In this as in all his other plans of 
action much opposition was to be expected at Madrid. 

There existed in Spain at this period a group of courtiers 
known as the Aragonais who wished to see their King com- 
pletely freed from French influence. The Prince of the 
Asturias, heir presumptive to the Spanish throne, was their 
leader. The ‘Spanish Prime Minister, the Marquis de Gri- 
maldi, and the ‘Spanish ambassador to the Court of Ver- 
sailles, the Comte d’Aranda, were far-sighted enough to see 
that Vergennes’ idea of union between the two powers was 
the Bourbons’ only hope of regaining prestige, and conse- 
quently believed firmly in observance of the Pacte de Famille. 
D’Aranda and Grimaldi found it exceedingly difficult to 
make their policies effective in the face of the antagonism of 
the Aragonais—this in spite of the fact that D’Aranda him- 
self was a member of the party, though not a supporter of 
the Prince of the Asturias. Undoubtedly, the active oppo- 
sition of the Aragonais did much to hamper the designs of 
the Comte de Vergennes and convince the Spanish Court that 
it should give its attention more to its personal quarrels than 
to the greater and more vital projects of the French Foreign 
Minister. 
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ATTENTION DrrRECTED TowARD AMERICA 


It was in the first part of the year 1775 that Europe be- 
came aware of the fact that the uprising in England’s Amer- 
ican colonies was something more than a series of local 
revolts. The French Chargé d’Affaires at London, M. 
Garnier, made the first veiled reference to the possibilities of 
French aid being given to the colonies when he wrote, in a 
despatch to M. de Vergennes on December 19, 1774: 


I have heard say that although the Americans have not yet 
shown any intention of entering into commercial relations with 
other nations, yet it is easy to divine the lengths to which cir- 
cumstances might lead them in this matter. I have also heard 
mention made of the help of every kind which England gave to 
the Corsicans, openly enough when we were fighting them, and 
this example was cited in connection with the present crisis be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies.”* 


Garnier was careful, however, in all his conversations with 
Englishmen, to disavow any similar ideas, for his chief, M. 
de Vergennes, would have energetically repudiated them. 
By January, 1775, England had resolved to subdue the 
colonial revolt at all costs. She began shipping to America 
troops and supplies of war, an action which caused a great 
deal of uneasiness in both Spain and France. Vergennes, 
with infinite tact and patience, cautioned the French repre- 
sentatives abroad not to give England the least reason to sus- 
pect interference in the struggle on the part of the Bourbon 
powers. At the same time he urged Spain to assume a simi- 
lar attitude. So well were his instructions carried out by his 
subordinates that in a short time mutual sentiments of ex- 
treme friendship were expressed for one another by the 
ministries of both France and England. Nevertheless, the 
trend of affairs in America was being carefully and con- 
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stantly watched by M. de Vergennes and his assistants. In 
the meantime, the Minister’s influence at the Court of 
Madrid had increased, and the government there was begin- 
ning to place some confidence in his advice. Without warn- 
ing France, however, Spain again undertook military action 
at a time when the Comte de Vergennes would undoubtedly 
have disapproved this had he known of it. 

Charles III, having just been successful in a war against 
Morocco, turned his forces against the Algerian pirates. 
The expedition was a miserable failure; the Spanish fleet 
returned defeated, and sadly damaged by the sea and by fire. 
Louis XVI tried to console his royal relative, and M. de 
Vergennes seized the opportunity to say with force what he 
had thus far only dared to indicate gently. Can one find a 
more straightforward statement of opinion than the follow- 
ing excerpt from a despatch to Ossun written on July 28, 
1775? After asking that the Ambassador convey his sym- 
pathy to the Spanish Court concerning the losses sustained 
at Algiers, he says: 


It is England preferably which should excite the vigilance of 
the two Crowns. This country is as depraved in its policy as 
it is in its morals, so that one cannot even rely upon consider- 
ations of interest which in themselves should surely keep at a 
distance the thought of undertaking a war. That France and 
Spain can only count upon peace with England to the extent 
they can make her dread the consequences of war, is a maxim 
to which they should ever cling. The two Powers should con- 
centrate all their energies and devote all their resources to put- 
ting themselves in such a state; we are working here upon such 
a plan and we will not relax our efforts. Algiers and Morocco 
are like flies, more annoying than dangerous, but England is 
the Monster against which it is wise to be always prepared.”9 


The Comte de Vergennes’ first reference to possible par- 
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ticipation in the American struggle is to be found in the 
same despatch, where he says: 


Let us leave the envious to exhaust themselves in vain projects 
and let us profit by their mistakes. The English have incon- 
siderately embarked on a war with their American colonies, 
which, from now on, will cost them very dear and which as a 
consequence, might very easily cost them part of their com- 
mercial existence. Their weakening, which will be the neces- 
sary result of all this, will prepare the way for the two Crowns 
to retake, and perhaps even without striking a blow, that place 
of superiority, both as to consideration and influence, which 
is always the recompense of a wise and well-directed ad- 
ministration.*® 


Once again the Comte de Vergennes’ political astuteness 
was vindicated. For some time news had been coming to 
France and to Spain that the formerly peaceful attitude of 
England towards the two monarchies was slowly changing 
to one of hostility. It finally became evident during the 
summer of 1775, that a declaration of war against France 
was being considered by the British ministry as a practical 
way to put an end to the contest in America. It was argued 
that the Americans, fearing the results of possible French 
success in Canada and the consequent establishment of Cath- 
olicism in America, would side with England rather than 
see the traditional enemy victorious. This was a false 
assumption, but the growing tenseness of the diplomatic 
situation required that the two Bourbon nations prepare for 
the struggle which might be at hand. Accordingly, in a long 
despatch to Ossun on August 7, 1775, the Minister outlined 
the situation, hinted at an alliance with the Americans, and 
briefly sketched the outlines of an offensive campaign against 
the British should war develop. 
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So affairs progressed until about the middle of the same 
month, when the Ministers of the two Courts exchanged 
further communications discussing the action which they 
should undertake in the contingency of war with England. 
These despatches included an enumeration of the military 
forces which each power should make use of to protect its 
colonies and to prey upon English commerce.*” Thus was 
a combination of forces arranged, and thus were the two 
nations for the first time bound together in an agreement 
having as its object a colonial attack upon Britain, ana con- 
sequent lessening of the political importance of that nation. 
In this last exchange of reciprocal assurances of military 
support, it was agreed that the American colonies were, if 
necessary, to be treated like a free nation. The words used 
were almost identical with those employed by M. de Ver- 
gennes in his despatch to Ossun of August 7th, before 
quoted. At that time, speaking of the proposed seizure in 
case of war of all English vessels found in ports of the two 
nations or on the high seas, he said: 


We consider, however, that it will be better to except all ves- 
sels belonging to or charged for the account of the inhabitants 
of North America. It would not be good policy to make the 
Colonies feel the weight of a war of which they are only the 
innocent cause and by an excessive rigour drive them back into 
the acceptance of a yoke from which they seek to free them- 
selves. Perhaps even, it might be well to make a joint declar- 
ation likening them to a free and independent people which 
would invite them to enter our respective ports and assure them 
there liberty and the advantages of commerce.*? 


Thus, early in the contest had the Comte de Vergennes 
come to an understanding of the situation and a sympathy 
with the Thirteen Colonies and the cause for which they 
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were fighting. In this sympathy we find an explanation of 
Secret Aid, soon to be developed, and which in turn made 
possible the French Alliance of 1778, and the consequent be- 
ginnings of actual American independence. 

During the first year of M. de Vergennes’ service as 
French Foreign Minister we see, therefore, inaugurated the 
beginnings of a movement towards Franco-American co- 
Operation in the struggle for American autonomy eventually 
to result in the recognition of the United States as a free, 
sovereign and independent nation. The success of the whole 
undertaking, so vital to the happy culmination desired by 
the colonists, was due in great measure to the far-sighted 
policies of this same Comte de Vergennes. Had the foreign 
relations of France not been thus conducted in the paths of 
equality and justice, had they tended towards territorial 
aggrandizement, the colonists could never have acquired con- 
fidence in the disinterestedness of the government of Louis 
XVI. As it was, the policy and conduct of Vergennes, his 
evident sympathy with the aims of the War for Independ- 
ence, and his adept diplomacy in holding Spain to the Pacte 
de Famille while recuperating the military strength of France, 
were directly responsible for the growth of this necessary 
confidence, and the consequent success of American arms. 
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APPENDIX B 


CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH OF M. DE VERGENNES 


“Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes; Baron de Vel- 
ferding, d’Uchon and de Saint-Eugéne; Seigneur de Bor- 
deaux, Saint-Simphorien de Marmagne, Pont-de-Vaux, 
Marly, Barnault and other places; Counsellor of the King in 
all His (Councils; Commander of His Orders; Chief of the 
Royal Council of Finances; Counsellor d’état @epée; Min- 
ister and Secretary of State in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. ‘He was born at Dijon, December 28, 1719.” * 


1739—Counsellor of Embassy at Lisbon. 
1742—Counsellor of Embassy at Frankfort. 
1746—Counsellor of Embassy at Lisbon. 
1750—(July) Minister Plenipotentiary to the Elector of 
Treves. 
1752—(April 20) Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of 
England at Hanover. 
1753—(January 16) Sent to the Court of the Elector Pala- 
tine at Mannheim, though still accredited to the 
Elector of Treves. 
(October 22) Sent to Coblentz as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Elector of Treves. 
1 Mayer, C. J., Vie publique et privée de Chas. Gravier, Comte de Ver- 
gennes, Paris, 1789; p. 7, footnote 1. M. Louis Bonneville de Marsangy, 


basing his claim upon the parish birth records of Dijon, places the date 
of Vergennes’ birth as December 29th. He is probably right. 
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1755—(January 8) Minister Plenipotentiary to the Sultan 
at Constantinople. 
(‘November 17) Raised to the rank of Ambassador. 
1760—Married to Mme. Anne Testa (née de Vivier), widow. 
1768—-(October) Recalled from Constantinople and retired 
to private life on his estate in Burgundy. 

1771—( March 21) Named Ambassador to Sweden. Raised 
to the rank of Comte. 

1774—(May 24) Apointed Minister of Foreign Affairs by 
Louis XVI. 

1778—(February 6) Signed Franco-American Alliance in 
the name of France. 

1782—Appointed Chief of the Royal Council of Finances 
after the death of M. de Maurepas. 

1783—(September 3) Signed the Peace of Versailles in the 
name of France. 

1787—(February 13) Died in Paris at the age of sixty-eight. 


SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS, 
1855-1928 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SISTERHOOD 


XXII 


St. AGNES HospiTAL AND New SCHOOLS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE AND MARYLAND 


Prior to 1888, there was no hospital in South Philadelphia 
excepting the foundations in the older sections of the city, 
Pennsylvania and Jefferson. The steady growth of the city 
in the southern district made a hospital very necessary for the 
care of the infirm and accident cases. This need was felt 
and expressed as early as 1873, when we have record of a dis- 
cussion of the necessity of a hospital for this section. The 
residents, supported by their doctors, particularly by Doctors 
Andrew and Robert Nebinger, invited the Sisters of St. 
Francis to consider the erection and the ultimate charge of a 
hospital for which they pledged their moral and financial 
support. 

Archbishop Wood was not in favor of the proposed under- 
taking ; he considered the suggested location too far from the 
center of population in Philadelphia. Moreover, the Sisters 
were not well equipped financially for so important an under- 
taking. They had only two hundred dollars in the bank 
and were still under a heavy debt incurred in building St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Kensington, in 1860. Repeatedly Mother 
Mary Agnes endeavored to obtain the sanction of Arch- 
bishop Wood but His Grace was inexorable. 
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As was her custom in matters of importance, Mother Mary 
Agnes found refuge in prayer. There was a difference be- 
tween the quality of the prayers of Mother Mary Agnes and 
the perfunctory prayer of people who ask only for the real- 
ization of their own aims. The feast of St. Agnes was ap- 
‘proaching and Mother Mary Agnes redoubled her prayers. 
On the feast of her patron saint, January 21, Mother Mary 
Agnes, in her own inimitable way, begged Archbishop Wood 
to grant her request. This time the Archbishop showed 
signs of yielding. He asked Mother Mary Agnes how much 
money the Community had to carry on the work of building. 
She answered humbly that there were only two hundred 
dollars in the bank, but that she felt sure that Divine Provi- 
dence would come to the assistance of the Sisters. She 
trusted implicitly in the generosity of benefactors. Nor 
was she mistaken. The names of Mr. Francis A. Drexel 
and his three daughters, Miss Katharine Drexel (Mother 
Katharine), the late Mrs. Walter George Smith, and Mrs. 
Edward de V. Morell; likewise the names of Doctors Robert 
and Andrew Nebinger, the earliest benefactors of St. Agnes’ 
Hospital, will be forever linked with the history of the in- 
stitution. These were followed in later years by other gen- 
erous donors whose names are recorded in the annals of the 
Hospital. The Archbishop finally yielded. 

After the permission to build a hospital had been obtained 
from Archbishop Wood, the Community secured one-half 
the present site (‘West side of Broad Street, between Mifflin 
and McKean Streets), 400 feet, 3 inches in front or breadth; 
and 200 feet to street," from Stephan A. Flanagan, for forty 
thousand dollars and began a house-to-house canvass to 
raise the funds for the new work. With the advice and 
under the direction of Dr. Andrew Nebinger, the plans and 
specifications of the first building were drawn up by Edwin 


1 A street to be called Nebinger Avenue was to be opened at this point. 
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F. Durang, Sr. The foundation of the hospital was begun 
in 1879. On account of the lack of funds, however, the 
work had to be discontinued until 1881. October 8, 1882, 
the cornerstone was laid by the Vicar General of the Diocese, 
the Very Rev. Maurice Walsh, in the presence of Archbishop 
Wood who watched the ceremony from a carriage, his state 
of health not permitting him to. take active part. 

October 1887, the workmen were ready to place the beauti- 
ful statue of St. Agnes in its niche over the main door of 
the building. October 15, 1887, Archbishop Ryan wrote: 
“‘T have seen only the exterior of St. Agnes’ Hospital but 
will call there on Tuesday, next, at eleven o’clock and will 
privately bless the statue of the Saint previous to its being 
placed in the niche in front. 

May 5, 1888, the hospital was formally opened and the 
beautiful Romanesque Chapel dedicated. The ceremonies 
were of a dual character—in the forenoon, the blessing of the 
chapel and other parts of the hospital by Archbishop Ryan; 
and in the afternoon, the formal opening of the building to 
the public. The hospital was placed under the patronage of 
St. Agnes, in gratitude to the young virgin martyr on whose 
feast Archbishop Wood had given his consent, in 1879, to 
the erection of the building. 

There was very little furniture in the new hospital and 
many necessities were lacking. Sister Mary Eulalia, the 
newly appointed superior and superintendent, with her three 
companions, Sisters Cecilia, Afra, and Florentina, struggled 
on bravely, surmounting with indomitable courage the diffi- 
culties incident to conducting a hospital without a regular 
source of income. 

Meanwhile, Mother Mary Agnes continued her prayers 
and the prayers of the community for the success of the 
work. The answer to these prayers often approached the 
miraculous. The land adjoining St. Agnes’ Hospital, east 
side of Fifteenth Street, 400 feet, 3 inches; and 186 feet be- 
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tween Mifflin and McKean, was offered for public sale. It 
was proposed to parcel this land into small building lots and 
to erect a number of small houses that would serve as homes 
for families. Such a building operation would have invaded 
the privacy of the hospital and might have proved embarras- 
sing to the Sisters and patients. At this juncture, Mother 
Mary Agnes and the Sisters. again had recourse to prayer. 
They fairly stormed heaven. During the night preceding 
the sale of the lots, it is recorded that Mother Mary Agnes 
remained all night before the Blessed Sacrament. <A sug- 
gestion came from one of the Sisters, who formerly had 
cared for members of the Drexel family in illness, to ask 
the Misses Drexel for help. The appeal was not in vain, for 
on the morning when the property was to be sold, a mes- 
senger from the Drexel homestead came to Reed Street and 
brought Mother Mary Agnes a check for thirty thousand 
dollars, the amount required to purchase the ground. Many 
a fervent prayer of thanksgiving was said by the Sisters on 
that day, and many a “ God bless the kind Misses Drexel ”’ 
was added. 

In 1892, Sister Mary Borromeo was appointed to succeed 
Sister Mary Eulalia as superintendent of St. Agnes’ Hospital. 
Sister Mary Borromeo was the dominant spirit of St. Agnes’ 
for twenty-one years. She was a woman of remarkable ex- 
ecutive ability and was known for her strict discipline and 
the business-like way she managed the hospital affairs. Sister 
Mary Borromeo died at St. Agnes’ hospital, Sunday, No- 
vember 16, 1919. The work of St. Agnes’ Hospital for 
twenty-one years stands for Sister Mary Borromeo’s life 
work, 

The development of St. Agnes’ Hospital has kept steady 
pace with the requirements of the times. Its later develop- 
ments will be noted in their proper place. 

Although the opening of western missions in 1885 and 
1887 had withdrawn workers from the East, the Institute, 
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nevertheless, accepted four new schools in three dioceses of 
the East, in 1886 and 1887; SS. Peter and Paul School, 
Lehighton, Pennsylvania; St. Anthony’s, Gardenville, Mary- 
land; St. Mary’s, Wilmington, Delaware; St. Paul’s, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

SS. Peter and Paul of which Father Hubert Hammeke 
was pastor opened August 30, 1886, under the supervision 
of Sister Mary Donata, with an enrollment of sixty pupils. 

St. Anthony’s School, Father F. Kuborn, C.SS.R., rector, 
was founded September 18, 1886. Sister Mary Barbara 
with two other Sisters cared for an enrollment of fourteen 
pupils. 

’ St. Mary’s School, in Wilmington, Delaware, Father 
George Kelly, pastor, taken over by the Sisters was a large 
school. Eight Teachers went there, August 8, 1887, to care 
for an enrollment of four hundred twenty pupils. 

St. Paul’s, also in the city of Wilmington, another large 
school, under Father F. X. Fallon, was opened August 30, 
1887. Seven Teachers were required for an enrollment of 
four hundred sixty-five pupils. Sister Mary Hiltrudis was 
in charge. 

Among the four foundations made by the Sisters of St. 
Francis in 1888, there was only one parish school, St. Pat- 
rick’s, Wilmington, Delaware. Father George Bradford, 
a member of an old, well-established, Catholic family in Wil- 
mington, was the rector of St. Patrick’s when the Sisters 
took charge September 1, 1888. Sister Mary Isidore with 
one assistant opened school with an enrollment of one hun- 
dred twenty-five pupils. In 1928, St. Patrick’s had an en- 
rollment of five hundred thirteen pupils. 

In 1889, a new foundation— Most Blessed Sacrament 
School, Bally, was made by the Sisters in one of the oldest 
Catholic missions in eastern ‘Pennsylvania, formerly the 
Goshenhoppen settlement. The school was opened August I, 
1889, with an enrollment of seventy pupils. Father Aloysius 
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Misteli was the rector. Three Sisters were in charge: 
Sisters Mary Agatha, Mary Cordula, and Mary Fintan. The 
average attendance in 1928 was one hundred eighteen pupils. 

August 21, 1890, St. Paul’s School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
was opened by the Sisters. Neither the pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Father Gallen, nor Sisters Mary Hiltrudis, Mary Salome, 
and Mary Reparata who opened the school with an enroll- 
ment of twenty-seven pupils could have predicted the phe- 
nomenal growth of this parish school which in 1928 en- 
rolled twelve hundred thirty pupils. 

In Minersville, Pennsylvania, St. Mary’s School of which 
Father Joseph Nerz was pastor, opened August 22, 1890, 
with an enrollment of seventy-five pupils. Sisters Mary 
Ludegardis, Mary Casimir, and Mary Nathaniel were in 
charge. The attendance in 1928 was one hundred ninety- 
two pupils. 

Saint Bonaventure’s School in the northeastern section of 
Philadelphia was opened February 19, 1890, under the pas- 
torate of Father Henry Stommel of saintly memory, with 
an enrollment of eighty pupils. The school was cared for 
by Sisters Mary Ferdinand and three Sisters assisting. The 
growth of the school has kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation in the northeastern section of the city. St. Bonaven- 
ture’s in 1928 had an average attendance of five hundred two 
pupils. 


XXIII 


Satnt Francis’ Home, Roxpury, MASSACHUSETTS 


SAINT JOSEPH’s HospiTAL, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


THE same day on which St. Joseph’s Hospital, Tacoma, 
was dedicated, another work of charity was begun by the 
Sisters in the East, in the diocese of Boston. At Roxbury, 
outside of Boston, Father F. H. ‘Nopper, S.J., was forming 
plans for a four-fold purpose for the exercise of Christian 
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charity. The plan was to establish a chapel for the Catholic 
residents of Roxbury, approved by the Archbishop; a home 
for aged women, a home for orphan girls, and an elementary 
school for the younger boys and girls of Holy Trinity to 
which the chapel in Roxbury belonged as a part of the parish. 
It was a tradition and a practice long established in the dio- 
cese of Boston, that all the German-speaking Catholics within 
the radius of about ten miles of that city automatically came 
under the jurisdiction of the rector of Holy Trinity. This 
condition often led to grave inconvenience for the Catholics 
of the surrounding suburbs, particularly in Roxbury, a grow- 
ing town. It became imperative, as the Jesuits saw it, to 
provide better spiritual facilities for the inhabitants of Rox- 
bury. For this purpose Father Nopper established St. 
Francis’ Home, a combination chapel for the people, a school 
and the old people’s home. 

Sisters Mary Damian, Mary Edith, Mary Galla, and 
Mary Lucilla took charge of sixty-five pupils, fifteen orph- 
ans, and fifteen aged women, January 23, 1891. These 
Sisters worked unremittingly in their new mission. Thirty- 
five years of Sister Mary Damian Abele’s religious life had 
been spent in the Roxbury mission when God called her to 
her eternal reward Easter Sunday morning, March 31, 1929. 
Her life was one of arduous, self-sacrificing labor. 

St. Francis’ Home, Roxbury, Massachusetts, was the first 
foundation of the Sisters of St. Francis in the New England 
States. This was soon followed by the opening of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island, the first Cath- 
olic hospital in the state of Rhode Island. August 1, 189q1, 
Bishop Matthew J. Harkins purchased the “ Harris Estate ” 
on Broad Street between Peace and Plenty Streets. The 
estate contains nearly 80,000 square feet. It is situated in 
a healthy and beautiful section of the city. November 1891, 
the work of renovating and altering the Harris Mansion to 
adapt it for hospital use began. Soon the interior of the 
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old mansion was changed. Wards and dormitories took the 
place of the former home arrangements. Father William 
Stang, D.D., pastor of the Providence Cathedral, was the 
director, under the Bishop, of this new hospital work. 
Three Sisters were originally in charge: Sisters Mary 
Joanna, Mary Thecla and Mary Concepta. A new hospital 
building was begun April 1893 and was finished and opened 
in 1894. 

The chronicler of the annals of St. Joseph’s tells us that 


Animated with the spirit of their holy vocation, the Sisters set 
out for their new mission where they were kindly received by 
Father William Stang. The hospital was not quite finished, the 
Sisters, therefore, depended on the hospitality of the Sisters of 
Mercy at St. Aloysius’ Orphanage. The hospital was formally 
opened on the feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1892. The chapel 
was blessed by Bishop Harkins, and on the same day the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass was offered in the first Catholic hospital 
in Rhode Island. 


The residents of Providence, appreciating the noble work of 
the Sisters, contributed generously toward the support of 
the hospital. In July 1892, Sister Mary Eulalia took the 
place of Sister Mary Joanna as superintendent of St. Joseph's 
Hospital. Since the beginning in 1892 up to January 1, 
1927, St. Joseph’s Hospital has cared for over 59,000 
patients; 2,944 of these patients were treated during the 
current year, 1928-1929. 

In Philadelphia, St. Ludwig’s School was opened on the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, September 
8, 1891, under the rectorship of Father Bernard Korves, by 
Sister Mary Raphael, and Sisters Mary Leopolda, Mary 
Samuela, Mary Sophronia, and Mary Humilitas. The en- 
rollment of this school has increased from one hundred fifty 
in 1891 to five hundred sixty-seven in 1928. 

In 1894 the annals of the Sisters of St. Francis take us 
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again over the full breadth of the continent—from Baker City, 
Oregon, to New Bedford, Massachusetts, now in the diocese 
of Fall River, then, 1894, a part of the diocese of Providence. 
September 19, St. Mary’s Home for Orphans was opened at 
New Bedford. During the first year six orphans only were 
cared for. The work of the Sisters, however, was taken up 
by the care of a number of aged people who were sheltered 
in the home for orphns. Sisters Mary Juniperia, Mary 
Spinosa, Mary Hermina, Mary Edigna, Miriam, and Mary 
Olga bestowed the most tender care upon the charges com- 
mitted to them, while Father Hugh Smyth, pastor OPSt: 
Lawrence’ Church, New Bedford attended to their spiritual 
interests. Saint Mary’s Home has an ideal location. The 
house with its surrounding lawns occupies one square of a 
city block. The children’s playground covers another 
square; while a third square is a garden which supplies 
vegetables for the Sisters and their charges. 

The Home is supported mainly by the parishioners of St. 
Lawrence’, St. James’, and St. John’s churches. Saint 
Mary’s is held in high esteem, also, by those outside the 
fold; hence, regardless of creed, many benefactors give 
material and moral assistance to the Home. It has been the 
purpose of the Sisters and the plan consistently followed to 
maintain in St. Mary’s Orphanage the spirit and the atmos- 
phere of a home life. By reason of this home training and 
careful Catholic instruction, St. Mary’s has been very stc- 
cessful in results. The children coming out of St. Mary’s 
have been found practically equipped to meet the demands of 
the world in the life of industry and commerce. The 
orphanage of 1928 sheltered one hundred twenty-three child- 
ren. 

Saint Francis de Sales’ School, Lenni, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, of which Father Edward O’Reilly was pastor, 
was the only parish school opened by the Sisters during the 
year 1895. For about the first month, September 2, to the 
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first week in October, the Sisters in charge of this school 
lived at the Mother House. As the number of pupils grew 
from the original forty-seven, it became desirable to estab- 
lish St. Francis de Sales’ as a separate mission. Provision 
for a home for the Sisters was made by Father O'Reilly. 
About the first week in October, 1895, Sister Philomena 
with two Sisters assisting took charge of this new mission. 
The attendance at St. Francis de Sales’ in 1928 averaged 
about ninety-five pupils. 

In the following year, 1896, two parish schools were 
taken by the Sisters: Holy Family School, Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania, under the pastorate of Father A. T. Schuettel- 
hofer, was opened August 27, 1896. Ninety pupils were 
enrolled and were taught by Sisters Mary Wenceslaus, Mary 
Walburga, and Mary Austin. The average attendance for 
1928, was one hundred and seventy-nine pupils. 

On the same day, August 27, St. Bonifacius’ School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, in the diocese of Hartford, was opened 
with an enrollment of one hundred fifty pupils. Father 
Joseph F. Schaele was pastor of St. Bonafacius’ Church. 
Sister Mary Ambrose with four sisters assisting took charge 
of this school. In 1928, the attendance was one hundred 
eighty-nine pupils. 

While the Sisters in the Southwest were working zeal- 
ously to implant the rudiments of civilization in their Indian 
charges, the Sisters in the East were opening St. Mary’s 
Orphanage, another work of charity in one of the centers 
of modern industrial life. 

The district included in the diocese of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, in 1881, had no Catholic orphanage. In order to supply 
for this deficiency, ‘St. Mary’s Union” was established 
February 2, 1882, for the protection, education, and moral 
improvement of homeless children, under the direction of 
Father James McFaul, later Bishop of Trenton, who was, 
then, rector of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Trenton. St. Mary’s 
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Orphanage was established in St. Peter’s parish, New Bruns- 
wick, and was placed in charge of the Sisters of Charity of 
the Province of New York, who cared for fifty orphans in 
the course of the first year. Father John A. O’Grady, pastor 
of St. Peter’s had the spiritual care of the institution. 

In 1892, the Sisters of Charity discontinued their labors 
among the children of St. Mary’s Orphanage. Until other 
provisions could be made the children were placed tempor- 
arily either with relatives or in St. Francis’ Hospital, Tren- 
ton. February 2, 1893, the Sisters of St. Francis took over 
the work of caring for the orphans of St. Mary’s Orphan- 
age. On the previous day, February 1, 1893, it has been 
incorporated under the title of ‘‘ The Sisters of St. Francis 
of St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey.” 

Ninety-five orphans were admitted into the Home in 1893. 
The number, however, was constantly increasing, so that in 
1894 it became necessary to make plans for an extension, 
at least for the older children. Bishop James McFaul, who 
had succeeded Bishop Michael J. O’Farrell in the diocese of 
Trenton, lost no time in carrying out the plans begun and 
carried out under his predecessor. A new building to be 
known as St. Michael’s Home for Orphans at Hopewell, 
New Jersey, was opened July 2, 1898. All orphans over 
seven years of age were transferred from St. Mary’s, New 
Brunswick, to the new St. Michael’s. Only three children 
remained. Gradually, however, more children under seven 
years were admitted to the New Brunswick orphanage, so 
that the number usually averaged about sixty. A limited 
number of aged persons who wished to make their home with 
the Sisters were, also, admitted and cared for in St. Mary’s. 
This work at St. Mary’s continued until 1926 when it was 
closed. The children were transferred to St. Michael’s 
Home, Hopewell, where there were better facilities for their 
care; and the old people to Morris Hall, New Jersey. The 
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building and grounds were incorporated in the property of 
the Sisters of Charity, Montreal, (Grey Nuns) whose hos- 
pital, St. Peter’s General Hospital, is near the site of old 
St. Mary’s Orphanage. 

Two other missions were accepted by the Sisters in the 
course of 1893. August the 28, 1893, seven Sisters went to 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland, of which 
Very Rev. Edward P. Allen was then President, to take 
charge of the domestic department. September 17, of the 
same year, St. Nicholas School, Egg Harbor, New Jersey, 
was opened with an enrollment of sixty-five pupils, under 
the charge of Sister Mary Clotilda and three Sisters assist- 
ing. 

In September 1898, the Sisters of St. Francis opened a 
school for the boys of St. Patrick’s parish in Charleston, 
South Carolina, under the rectorship of Monsignor D. J. 
Quigley. The girls of this school were taught by the Sisters 
of Mercy (Bishop England’s Congregation). This work of 
the Sisters was discontinued in 1903. 

St. Anne’s Parish School, Wilmington, Delaware, of 
which Father Peter Donaghy was pastor, was opened August 
30, 1899. In the first year—1899 to 1900—Sisters Mary 
Elizabeth, Mary Flamina, Mary Balthasar, and Mary Phil- 
onilla took care of one hundred seventy-five pupils. In 1920 
St. Anne’s School recorded four hundred fifty-six pupils in 
attendance. 

In the account of St. Mary’s Home, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, it was stated that seventy-five children of the Home 
were transferred to the new St. Michael’s Orphanage, Hope- 
well, New Jersey. This institution was planned by Bishop 
O’Farrell of Trenton to take care of the orphans of the 
diocese. The fertile Van Dyke farm near Hopewell was 
purchased for this purpose; but the Bishop was carried off 
by death before the buildings were begun. The Bishop had 
left $60,000 in a fund for the orphanage; with this as a be- 
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ginning Bishop McFaul carried out the plans of his pre- 
decessor. At a later date, $50,000 were added by the gift 
of Colonel Daniel Morris. To increase the self-supporting 
capacity of the Home, Bishop McFaul added the Drake and 
Bond farms, about four hundred acres of land. 

The building of St. Michael’s was begun October 18, 
1896, and finished and blessed May 30, 1898. It was placed 
in charge of six Sisters of St. Francis: Sister Mary de Sales 
and five Sisters assisting. 

The Home is a modern building with all necessary im- 
provements. It provides a safe asylum for about three 
hundred boys and girls and gives them not only a comfort- 
able home away from the dangers of the city, but, also, the 
advantage of a thorough Catholic training. The school 
training of the orphans is taken care of by a Kindergarten 
for the younger children and the grade school for the child- 
ren from six to sixteen years of age. The older girls attend 
to much of the housework under the supervision of the 
Sisters; and the larger boys help on the farm. 

In 1916, a new wing was added to the existing building. 
This new structure contains all accommodations for the care 
of infants and very young children. 

The institution is supported by voluntary contributions 
solicited by the Sisters throughout the diocese ; also, by offer- 
ings made through St. Michael’s Union, a society organized 
under the auspices of the Bishop. 

Sister Mary de Sales was in charge of the Institution from 
the opening in 1898, to the time of her edifying death, May 
7,1913. The Trenton papers describe Sister de Sales at her 
death as “a true daughter of St. Francis, a humble Sister 
unknown to the world, whose sole thought and care had been 
the homeless little ones whom the providence of God brought 
to her care.” 

Sister Mary Edigna who succeeded Sister Mary de Sales 
in the charge of St. Michael’s, also, spent herself in service 
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to the orphans. Sister Edigna passed to her eternal reward, 
March, 19209. 

The boys of the parish school of old St. Peter’s, Wilming- 
ton were entrusted to the Sisters of St. Francis in 1885. 
There were one hundred thirty-four boys in attendance in 
1885. The Sisters of Charity in charge of St. Peter’s 
Orphanage for Girls, taught the girls of the parish. This 
work was discontinued in 1903. 

We shall quote from the account * given by the Very Rev- 
erend Edward Mickle of St. Charles Parish, Cape Charles, 
Virginia, the reasons for the existence of Holy Family 
School, Cape Charles : 


Forty years ago on the day Father Curtis was elected Bishop 
of Wilmington, he told me to go to the peninsula south of Dela- 
ware, live there among the people, make my own paths through 
the woods, and gather what stray Catholics I might find. The 
territory is 110 miles long, 50 miles broad at the northern end, 
and has roughly a population of 100,000. 

It was three years before I could be ordained a priest and thus 
had time to make some plans of action. 

Cape Charles was selected as the best point of residence, as 
thence the work could extend upwards to Delaware. 

The first plan was to become acquainted with the people as no 
priest had ever lived there before, and there was the prejudice 
of three hundred years to combat. I wrote to all Catholic 
papers and magazines in the country asking the subscribers to 
remail the issue, weekly or monthly to address given by me. I 
had obtained about a thousand such addresses to which I sent. 
a printed letter explaining who I was and that their good-will 
and friendship were desirable, etc. 

I thus sent Catholic literature to all these people. This was 
followed up by itinerant lecturing in halls, schoolhouses and 
such places; a sort of barn storming. The outcome was the 
making of friends and acquaintances everywhere. 


1 The Delmarva Catholic, February, 1926. 
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The Bishop had told me to do things solidly, so my next move 
was to build a school, for which that wise and holy woman, the 
late reverend Mother Agnes, came to my assistance and the 
school was opened twenty-eight years ago with four Sisters and 
four Catholic children. [There were fourteen pupils in all; 
ten were non-Catholic. ] 

I had no money at all but that has never worried me as some- 
one or other always has managed to come along and hand me 
the necessary funds. 

The school is a success. We are entirely out of debt and two 
good parishes are flourishing in what forty years ago appeared 
to be a hopeless territory. 


Holy Family School was opened September 1, 1898, by 
Sisters Mary Smaragda, Mary Callista, Mary Meinrada, and 
Mary Anita. The first mass in the convent chapel was said 
by Bishop J. Monaghan of Wilmington to whose diocese 
Cape Charles belongs. 

In 1928 the number of pupils has increased to sixty-three. 

When Georgetown University Hospital, Georgetown, D. 
C., was to be opened in connection with the School of Medi- 
cine at the University, Father J. Havens Richards, S.J., the 
president of the University, asked the Sisters of St. Francis 
to take charge of the nursing in the hospital. July 21, 1898, 
seven Sisters—five of whom had experience in nursing— 
Sisters Mary Pauline, Mary Servatia, Mary Ermelinda, 
Mary Camilla, Mary Adelinda, Mary Adjutus, and Mary 
Adelfinda were sent to open the new hospital in Georgetown. 

In the first year, 1898 to 1899, nine hundred six patients 
were treated; two hundred seventy-three in the hospital, and 
six hundrd thirty-three in the dispensaries. 

Georgetown University Hospital, in the course of thirty 
years has developed from a small private mansion—remodel- 
led for hospital purposes—to an imposing building covering 
a whole block. 

In 1928 three thousand five hundred eighty-nine patients 
were treated in the hospital and the dispensaries. 
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XXIV 


A CALL TO THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


At the earnest solicitation of Father Joseph A. Stephan, 
director of the Catholic Indian Bureau—whose request was 
financially sustained by Miss Katharine Drexel, who later 
was instrumental in establishing the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament and has been their directing spirit and superior 
for many years—Mother Mary Agnes, after obtaining per- 
mission from Archbishop Ryan, established a mission school 
for Indians at Pawhuska, Indian Territory—(the State of 
Oklahoma since 1906). The new mission, St. Louis’ In- 
dustrial School, was opened October 10, 1887, in a most 
humble and unpretentious way. 

Four zealous, self-sacrificing Sisters were sent to under- 
take to educate and civilize the children of the Osage Tribe. 
The Reverend Father Stephan, of holy memory, accompanied 
the Sisters from the East to their new home. A stop was 
made in Chicago to purchase furniture, as nothing of the 
kind could be procured on the reservation. 

On reaching Pawhuska, the capital of the Osage Nation, 
and their future home, the Sisters found their dwelling only 
partially constructed. Mrs. Patrick Rogers, a full-blood 
Osage, whose husband was a native of Ireland, kindly 
offered them hospitality which they gratefully accepted. 

Freight was exceedingly slow in transit; the Sisters were, 
therefore, reduced to the necessity of using a soap box for 
a dining board, and their table service which was of tin, con- 
sisted of four cups and four plates. They had no knives, 
forks, nor spoons. Three bricks served for a stove and an 
old lard can found on the grounds was scoured and was con- 
verted into a coffee pot. 

Father Felix De Grasse, O.S.B., (afterward Abbot of 
Sacred Heart Abbey, Sacred Heart, Oklahoma) and Father 
Savinian Louismet, O.S.B., were the missionaries for the 
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Osage Reservation at that time; they, too were very poor. 
The altar in the chapel was made up of a door laid over the 
head of flour barrels, while nail kegs with boards stretched 
across, served for benches. 

School opened December 1, 1887. The United States Gov- 
ernment by contract granted board and tuition for seventy- 
five girls, at the rate of One Hundred Twenty-five Dollars 
per capita. The Sisters were indefatigable in their efforts 
to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of their young 
charges. After two years of up-hill work pupils came in 
such numbers that a larger building became necessary. One 
was purchased and completely furnished, but it was destroyed 
by fire during a night of February, 1889. It was the work 
of anincendiary. The inmates had a narrow escape. For- 
tunately no one was injured. 

The present building, a magnificent four-story stone struc- 
ture, is delightfully located west of Pawhuska, just outside 
the city limits, on a tract of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, donated by the Indians. 

The industrial training school for the Indian girls includes 
besides the ordinary grade-school branches, instruction in the 
domestic arts, sewing, dress making, baking, cooking, house- 
keeping and laundering. 

The literary course is designed to give a thorough gram- 
mar school training. Music and art, for which the Osage 
children have a decided talent, are included in this course. 

In order to concentrate forces elsewhere, the Sisters of 
St. Francis found it advisable to give up St. Louis’ Mission, 
Pawhuska. In the year 1915 the school was transferred to 
the Sisters of Loretta at the Foot of the Cross. 

The Sisters who had been with the Indians almost from 
the opening of the Mission found that the children in their 
charge had improved very much. One good Sister recounts 
her almost fruitless efforts with a sewing class in the “ early 
days”. Her pupils would insist that they did not need to 
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learn, as their maternal parents did all their sewing. They 
were brimful of protest: ‘‘ We don’t wear patched clothes ”’ ; 
‘We don’t wear darned stockings,’ etc. At times they 
sought a secure refuge from work in the protecting shelter 
of a convenient haystack, and they were fleet of foot in 
placing it between them and any messenger who sought them. 

Although the Sisters of St. Francis are no longer active 
in St. Louis’ Industrial School, the former pupils of the 
Sisters still hold their erstwhile teachers in grateful memory 
and frequently refer to them as “ Our Sisters ”’. 

During the latter part of the year 1887, another Indian 
mission was endowed by the generous gift of Miss Katharine 
Drexel. It was St. Elizabeth’s School, Purcell, Indian 
Territory (Oklahoma), opened February 1, 1888. From 
the start a colony of Franciscans from Philadelphia took 
charge of this school. Sisters Mary Barbara, Mary Pat- 
ricia, Mary Joachim, and Mary Chrysologus assisted in the 
care of the institution. Poverty, privations, trials of all 
kinds, fell to the lot of the good Sisters soon after their 
arrival; but, nothing daunted, they put their trust in Him 
who in His own time amply rewarded them. 

The Sisters strove to impart a solid Christian education to 
the Indians under their care, but at the same time, they did 
not fail to make them familiar with useful secular knowledge. 

When the Sisters perceived an aptitude for music and 
drawing in the Indian children they endeavored to cultivate 
and develop this natural taste of the children for the beautiful 
innatureandinart. In 1928, the average number of board-_ 
ers in the institution was sixty-nine, all Indian, representing 
various tribes such as Choctaws, Caddoes, Chickasaws, Pot- 
tawatomies, Kickapoos, and Cherokees. Manual labor is 
required from all pupils, thus training the girls for the duties 
of home life. St. Mary’s day school for boys and girls has 
an enrollment of eighty-one pupils who are taught by two 
Sisters. 
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The following is a description given by one of the Sisters 
living and working there: 


The Sodality of the Children of Mary is well established 
among the Indian charges and there are regular and well at- 
tended meetings. 

The situation of the school is most picturesque, nestling as it 
does on an eminence, having at its feet the treacherous Canadian 
River, and dominating by its loftiness the whole surrounding 
fertile country. A magnificent garden of seven or eight acres 
furnishes all the vegetables necessary to the institution; a fine 
orchard and vinéYard; spacious walks; a wind-mill, supplying 
house and garden with water,—these are but a few of the im- 
provements the visitor notices in passing. In front of the main 
building is a verdant flower-garden, intersected by serpentine 
alleys and beautified by trees of every hue and variety. In the 
center of this garden, her sweet face turned toward the Convent, 
stands the statue of Our Blessed Mother who seems to say, 


This is indeed my House of Predilection 
They have chosen me the guardian of their city. 


St. Louis School for Osage girls was opened October 10, 
1887; the following year, October 23, 1888, the Franciscan 
Sisterhood, also, accepted the school for Osage boys at Gray 
Horse, Indian Territory —now Oklahoma. Twenty-two 
years later in the “ Indian Sentinel’, 1910, we find the fol- 
lowing account of the Gray Horse mission: 


As an example of unselfish devotion to the cause of the Indian 
and of the results attained thereby, the account of St. John’s 
School for the Osage Indian youth will prove of interest: 

“Through the efforts of Father Joseph A. Stephan and 
Mother M. Katharine Drexel, the school was founded October 
23, 1888. Three Sisters of St. Francis from Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania, took charge of the school. Sister Mary Martha 
was the first superior. Sixteen Indian boys, all full-bloods, 
were received the first week; later the number increased to 
twenty-five. There were three log cabins and one small cottage 
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of three rooms. Father Savinian, O.S.B. occupied one of the 
log cabins ; the twenty-five Indian boys were lodged in the other 
two cabins. The Sisters lived in the cottage. 

“ Ponca, Oklahoma, thirty-five miles distant, was the nearest 
railroad station. The post-office was fifteen miles away and 
once a week the Sisters’ hired man drove this distance for the 
mail and provisions. The nearest neighbor lived seven miles 
from the school. 

“The Hominy Creek supplied water for drinking, cooking, 
and washing. In summer the creek ran dry and the water, 
which lodged in sink holes, became unfit for use. The Sisters 
were obliged to go two miles for drinking water. Two or three 
efforts were made to secure water, but in vain. Finally a well 
was started 100 feet from the house, and after digging and 
blasting for several months water was found at a depth of 
80 feet. ; 

“Tn 1891, Father Joseph A. Stephan represented the needs 
of the school to Mother Katharine Drexel who offered to defray 
the entire expense of a new building. Plans for a stone build- 
ing were drawn by Charles M. Burns of Philadelphia. The 
contract for the building which was to be 80 by 84 feet with an 
interior court 30 by 34 feet, was given to John F. Brickner of 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. The cornerstone was laid April 5, 1892, 
by Bishop Theophile Meerschaert, first Bishop of Oklahoma. 

“In 1892 the United States Government contracted with the 
Catholic Indian Bureau to pay $125 per capita for fifty (later 
increased to sixty-five) Indian boys. This appropriation was 
to be taken from the Tribal Funds of the Osage Indians, but 
only on the condition that the Osage Indian Council would ap- 
prove. Chief James Big Heart was the first to sanction the 
appropriation and all the chiefs have since followed his example. 
The Osage Indian Council later gave the Sisters 160 acres of 
land for the use of the school. 

“The management of St. John’s School was transferred to 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, selected from the district 
of St. Louis, during the latter part of August, 1907. 

“The Indian boys are very easily managed. They are as a 
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rule averse to mental or physical exertion. They are intelligent, 
and some of them are good students and do fairly well in the 
grammar school branches. They like music and easily learn to 
play the band instruments. Children of nature, nothing pleases 
them more than hunting and fishing, and in consequence holi- 
days are never too long nor too frequent. They are good ball 
players and experts with the bow and arrow. 

“ The First Communion class is well attended each year, and 
there is no trouble in having the pupils receive the Sacraments 
regularly. They like to serve at the altar, and they usually 
succeed in learning the responses.” 


XXV 


SAINT PATRICK’s INDIAN Mission, ANADARKO, OKLAHOMA 


In order to show the work of the Sisters of St. Francis 
in its proper place in the missionary labors of earlier years, in 
the history of more than three centuries, we take the follow- 
ing sketch: “ St. Patrick’s Indian Mission, Anadarko, Okla- 
homa,” prepared by Reverend Urban de Hasque, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor of the diocese of Oklahoma. (1918). 
This is done by the kind permission of the Reverend author 
himself. 

“In the ‘History of Oklahoma’ by J. Thoburn and I. 
Holcomb, which was in use for many years in the public 
schools of Oklahoma, we read: ‘In 1611 a Spanish expedi- 
tion was sent east to Sierra Jumanos (Pawnee) or Wichita 
Mountains. From that time on until 1626, Padre Juan de 
Salas and other Spanish missionaries* labored among the 
tribes of that region.’ If the Sierra Jumanos is indeed to be 
identified with Wichita Mountains, the rugged range of 
mountains whose shaggy crest extending in a northwestern 


1 It is to the honor of the Spanish missionaries that they maintained 
their missions continuously among the natives for more than one hundred 
fifty years before the Revolutionary War. 
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direction is plainly visible from Anadarko, we must point 
out with pride the recorded fact that Catholic priests were 
the first to devote themselves to uplift, civilize, and convert 
to the true Faith the Indian of Oklahoma before the Dutch 
settled at New Amsterdam and before the Mayflower landed 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock.’ — 

According to the same authority, “ Brevel, a French Creole 
trader from Louisiana, visited the Wichita Mountains in 
company with the Caddo Indians in 1760. He reported that 
the Spaniards were engaged in mining operations in the 
Wichita mountains at that time. Spanish priests, also, still 
maintained missions among the Indians in that region during 
this period.” 

The complete record of the labors, suffering, and death of 
the pioneer missionaries of Oklahoma, if it was ever kept in 
the annals of the Franciscan order, has not been brought to 
our knowledge; but their noble deeds and apostolic achieve- 
ments are faithfully inscribed in the Book of Life. The 
early missions built in the Wichita Mountains have crumbled 
into dust without leaving a vestige of their former location. 
The Spanish priests, either on account of suffering the dire 
consequences of national upheavals or on account of follow- 
ing the Indians in their wandering life have withdrawn long 
ago from the fair field of Oklahoma. Still the memory of 
the cowled Padre remains as indelibly inscribed in the heart 
of the Indians of the plain, as the paternal solicitude and the 
self-sacrificing life of the missionaries of the northwest will 
make the Indians of the Rocky Mountains hold in venera- 
tion to generations yet unborn their beloved “‘ Black Robe ”’. 

Coming to more recent years we find the individual mis- 
sionaries made apostolic errands through western Oklahoma. 
They came mostly from Kansas. It is said that, Bishop 
Miege of Leavenworth, traveling through Oklahoma was at- 
tacked by a band of Cheyenne Indians and owed his escape 
and safety to an expedient and efficacious inspiration. At 
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the approach of the on-rushing Indians he suddenly raised 
above the top of the ‘ prairie-schooner’ in which he rode in 
daytime and slept at night, his processional cross. The 
gilded emblem of salvation reflecting the rays of the beaming 
sun filled the war-painted rovers with awe and consternation. 
They withdrew, and the good bishop continued unmolested 
his apostolic journey. 

Father Paul Ponziglione, an Italian of noble birth, became 
in 1851, the companion of Fathers Schoenmakers and Bax 
at Osage Mission (now St. Paul), Kansas. He made fre- 
quent trips through the length and breadth of the Indian 
Territory. His relations to the Jesuit headquarters, at St. 
Louis, Missouri, from the year 1871, have been published in 
the Woodstock Letters of the Society of Jesus. From them 
we learn that he traveled and established stations in Fort Sill, 
Cheyenne Agency, and Fort Supply in 1871, 1872, and 1873. 
He undoubtedly passed through the country adjacent to 
Anadarko and came in contact with the Kiowa, Caddo, and 
Comanche Indians. From the year 1873 we find the 
Benedictine Fathers continuing the apostolic visits. 

The Benedictine Fathers had arrived at Atoka in 1873, 
and shortly afterwards founded their monastery at Sacred 
Heart. Father Isidore Robot, O.S.B., the leader of the first 
band of religious, was an indefatigable worker. While ab- 
sorbed with the cares of his incipient foundation in the woods 
of the Pottawatomie Nation, he would travel on frequent 
occasions by the way of Pauls Valley over the military trail 
to Fort Sill and drive through the Kiowa, Comanche, Caddo 
reservation. His observations convinced him of the pro- 
pitious opportunity for starting a permanent mission among 
those Indians. But two serious obstacles prevented him 
from complying with the entreaties of the Red Man: a lack 
of priests and a lack of funds. Hence for a number of 
years, Father Robot, who meanwhile had been appointed by 
Rome First Prefect Apostolic of the Indian Territory, several 
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other fathers from Sacred Heart monastery and Father Wiilli- 
brord Voogden (pastor at Perry, Oklahoma, 1918) con- 
tinued to minister occasionally to the reservation Indians 
after making their regular visits to Fort Sill. 

On November 26, 1890, there arrived at Sacred Heart a 
few Benedictine Fathers to stand by those who had nobly 
born the brunt of the sun and of the day in laboring, like the 
Franciscan Fathers of old, at implanting the tree of Faith on 
Oklahoma soil. Among them was the Rev. Isidore Ricklin, 
0.S.B.”— 

Father Ricklin’s community had been exiled from France 
and he had completed his ecclesiastical studies in Buckfast 
Abbey, Devonshire, England. Here he was ordained a 
priest October 10, 18809. 

His superiors had recognized his ardent nature which 
longed to spend itself and to be spent for the welfare of his 
fellowmen. They appreciated his many qualities of mind 
and heart, his robust constitution, his congenial character, 
his practical judgment and his tireless energy. They did not 
hesitate to send him to the new mission field of the Indian 
territory, where the laborers were few and the harvest ripe. 
The decision of his superiors was accepted with enthusiasm, 
and it was the fulfillment of his heart’s profound desires. 

After resting a few weeks at the monastery and becoming 
easily familiar with his new surroundings, Father Isidore 
was sent to Purcell by the Very Rev. Thomas Duperon, 
O.S.B., who was in charge of the community of Sacred 
Heart since the death of Father Robot in 1887. — Father 
Thomas, deeply impressed with the organization and building 
ability of his young confrere, judged him to be the priest 
most capable of undertaking the erection of the long-con- 
templated mission among the Kiowa, Comanche, Caddo re- 
servation. , 

Those tribes had granted already tracts of 160 acres of 
land for school purposes to various Protestant denominations. 
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The South Methodists, the Baptists, and the First Presbyteri- 
ans had recently started their missions on the banks of the 
Washita river in proximity to the Indian Agency. The 
time had come to accept a similar offer of land for mission 
purposes, lest it might be withdrawn and the fair field prac- 
tically surrendered to exclusive Protestant proselytism. 

An appeal was made to Mother Katharine Drexel for as- 
sistance to begin the work. She agreed to pay $40.00 per 
month for the support and maintenance of the missionary 
priest. This response was encouraging. Other applications 
were made. Father Isidore, after completing all preliminary 
preparations, set out from Sacred Heart in a buggy and drove 
overland a distance of one hundred miles to the Kiowa 
Agency on the Washita. 

This was on the 8th of September, 1891, the feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the very memorable day 
on which, in the Cathedral of Natchez, the Rt. Rev. Theo- 
phile Meerschaert, was consecrated titular Bishop of Sidyma 
and first Vicar Apostolic of the Indian Territory. — Five 
months later, in February, 1892, at a formal council of the 
chiefs he was solemnly adopted by the Comanche tribe. This 
act was duly approved and confirmed by Indian Agent 
Charles E. Adams, as well as the grant of 160 acres of land 
for the foundation of a Catholic Mission.— 

The present site for St. Patrick’s Mission had been selected 
about one mile and a half south of the agency. With $600.00 
donated by Mother Katharine Drexel, Father Isidore built 
the first modest residence in which he lived and where he 
used to celebrate Mass for the Indians. From the time of 
his arrival he had been most active in visiting the Red Men 
in their tepees, ministering to the sick, interesting himself in 
their welfare, celebrating Mass in the various camps scattered 
through the vast reservation, and instructing them in the 
principal points of the Christian faith. However, he fully 
realized that in order to educate the younger generation, not 
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a day school but a regular boarding school imposed itself as 
the only efficient means. He made, therefore, repeated and 
constant appeals to Mother Katharine Drexel for enabling 
him to build at once this much-needed institution. 

The Bishop was deeply interested in the new foundatians 
Fully convinced of its importance and bright future he did 
not hesitate to take a trip to the east in order to advance the 
cause of the Indians and of the proposed mission school. On 
the 14th day of May he called on Archbishop Patrick John 
Ryan of Philadelphia, one of the Directors of the Indian 
Bureau, a life-long friend of the Indians. Bishop Meer- 
chaert pleaded his cause so eloquently and so successfully that 
the good Archbishop pledged immediately his full support 
to the undertaking, which in his honor was named “ St. 
Patrick’s Mission’”’. However, many words were not re- 
quired.—On the following day Archbishop Ryan secured a 
donation of $2,500 from Mother Katharine Drexel for the 
erection of the first St. Patrick’s Mission, and on May the 
16th, two days later, from Mother Agnes, the Superior Gen- 
eral of the Sisters of St. Francis, the promise of Sisters to 
conduct it. 

When Father Isidore learned of the successful resuit of 
the Bishop’s personal appeal, he immediately began to plan 
for a two-story frame building measuring 30 x 42 feet.—On 
August 4th the Bishop paid a visit to the incipient mission. 
He found the school building partly erected. — 

A number of Indian parents had already promised to send 
their children to the mission—Father Isidore was kept busy 
getting everything in readiness for the reception of the 
Sisters soon expected to arrive from Philadelphia. The first 
band of those religious arrived on October 15, 1892. It 
was composed of Sisters Aemiliana, Tranquilla, Burchard, 
Anastasia and Bridget. When they arrived the roof was 
not perfectly tight. The usual thing happened. That night 
it rained in torrents. The Sisters received an involuntary 
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shower while at rest after a long journey across the country 
from Purcell; yet they took their experience humorously.— 

After perfecting their installation, the Sisters visited the 
various camps of the Kiowa, Caddo, Comanche, and 
Apache Indians and informed their prospective pupils and 
their parents that the mission school would be in readiness by 
November 25. On the appointed day, thirty-five Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches were admitted as boarders; fifteen 
were boys and twenty girls. 

At that time the Government was still issuing rations to 
the Indians at the regular intervals, and St. Patrick’s Mis- 
sion shared in those distributions. It was a great help, as it 
contributed considerably in keeping down the running ex- 
penses of a charitable, unendowed institution.— 

After the beginning of the second school year, when an 
additional number of children had been admitted as boarders, 
the pupils were crowded in close quarters. The need of an 
additional or of a second building become imperative.— 
Father Isidore erected a second building during the course of 
the following spring. It was a two-story frame structure, 
placed at a right angle, near the other one and connected with 
it by porches and balconies—The Bishop was the first to 
celebrate Mass in it on May 20, 1894, to give first Holy 
Communion to four Indian girls, whom he confirmed after- 
wards, and to preach to the Indians, who as usual, had come 
from far and near to see and hear their “ heap big spiritual 
chief’. The same evening the children gave their first 
entertainment in honor of their truly devoted chief pastor. 
Nearly all the pupils who took part in the rendering of the 
program were full-blood Indians. The manner in which 
they acquitted themselves of their task was creditable to 
them; but especially evinced the efficacious influence exer- 
cised by the zealous Sisters of St. Francis and their success- 
ful efforts in training their wards. 

In 1899, two additional and separate two-story frame 
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buildings were erected. The one was a convent home for 
the Sisters who had the immediate charge of the children. 
The other was destined to be the boys’ dormitory. A large 
laundry, south of the main building completed the quad- 
rangle of frame structures, whose usefulness was to continue 
for about ten years, until a disastrous conflagration reduced 
them all to so many heaps of smoldering embers. In less 
than two hours’ time, a fire—September 26, 1909—destroyed 
all the buildings of the mission, except the priest-house and 
the barns half a mile away. The five buildings were a total 
loss. 

Many perplexing and urgent problems had to be solved. 
The first and most important was the one of finding a suit- 
able home and shelter for the Indian children and the Sisters. 
The old mission of the Methodist Church, South, was not 
occupied and was rented to Father Isidore at the rate of sixty 
dollars a month. The Sisters and children lived in this 
building from September 1909, to April, 1911. They en- 
dured much discomfort and many inconveniences in a build- 
ing that was too small for eighty children and eight Sisters. 

Today, on the very site where stood the original frame 
buildings, there stands a substantial stone building with 
modern improvements, dedicated to the noble work of edu- 
cating and evangelizing the descendants of the natives and 
original owners of the soil. 


AVE. 
St. JosEPH’s, CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA 


In 1899 the Sisters of St. Francis undertook their fifth 
mission in the Southwest, St. Joseph’s School and Academy, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. The school was opened partly for 
the Whites of the town, and partly for Indians. It was 
taken at the request of Father Isidore Ricklin who had 
charge of the mission of Chickasha and the surrounding 
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country. Four Sisters — Sisters Mary Concordia, Mary 
Luke, Mary Ethelberga, and Mary Lumen — went from 
Glen Riddle to face conditions of poverty and hardships, in- 
cident to a beginning in the ‘wilderness’. Outwardly 
cheerful and full of courage, they looked at the house with- 
out furnishings, purchased by Father Isidore some time 
previous to their arrival. It was the best that could be 
offered to them, and they accepted it, perhaps with some mis- 
givings, but with a good heart and trust in the Lord. Here 
in the wilds of Oklahoma they found ideal conditions to 
practice and to experience Franciscan poverty. Poverty 
was not only the ideal of the Rule; it was a thing of life— 
every day. 

The inventory taken after the Sisters’ arrival read: four 
beds, a stove, a table, six cups and saucers, six plates, six 
each of knives, forks, and spoons. There were some pans 
and pots for cooking. The clothing which they had was put 
into empty soap boxes, donated by the grocers of the town. 
They stored their scanty supply of coal in an old piano box. 
The classrooms were on the first floor in order to preserve 
the privacy of the convent which was on the second floor. 
All the water used was carried from across the street; often 
under the friendly cover of night. There was no system of 
sewage. The waste water had to be carried through the 
yard. 

Of modern aids to teaching, there was practically nothing 
in this mission. We quote the following from the records 
of the school: 


In the classrooms to which we have turned our special attention, 
is a lack of all things to the nth power. One day as I sat at my 
desk wondering how I could supply deficiencies, I opened a book 
and, oh the irony of fate, the first words my eyes rested upon 
were, “ man wants but little here below”. The ways and means 
adopted for class work in those early days fully verified the 
saying, “ Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
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The first school year for St. Joseph’s closed May 31, 1900, 
with an enrollment of one hundred pupils—about one-fourth 
Indian and three-fourths White pupils. (There were no 
full-blood Indians in the Chickasha school). After all ex- 
penses were paid, there was a balance of one dollar and fifty 
cents for the Sisters’ support during the summer. Had it 
not been for the generosity of the people of Chickasha, St. 
Joseph’s would have been “as the remembrance of a guest 
of one day that passes by”’. 

In September 1900, the Sisters took a few boarders. Al- 
though board and tuition were at a minimum cost—twelve 
dollars and fifty cents a month—it was the initial step in the 
subsequent progress of the Institute. Order and a certain 
amount of comfort grew out of seeming chaos. Improve- 
ments in the building and grounds went on steadily for 
twenty years. In 1920 it was found necessary and possible 
to erect a new building for St. Joseph’s, to accommodate 
larger numbers of boarders and day pupils. A strictly mod- 
ern and fireproof structure was erected and ready for occu- 
pancy September 1, 1920. In 1928 St. Joseph’s Academy 


and High School had an attendance of one hundred eighty- 
seven pupils. 


XXVII 


Work OF THE SISTERS EXTENDED TO THE CoLORED RAcE 


In the year 1890, the Sisters whose labors had been ex- - 
tended to include Indian missions in 1888, undertook the 
care, also, of Catholic Negro children. August 21, 1890, 
St. Peter Claver’s School in Baltimore for the Colored was 
opened by request of Father Lambert Welbers, S.S.J., with 
the approval of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. The 
school opened with an enrollment of two hundred pupils. In 
the course of the years this foundation has been productive of 
great good and is still extending its wholesome influence in 
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the city of Baltimore. An average attendance of four 
hundred ninety-six pupils is recorded for the year 1928. 

Simultaneously with the opening of the school of St. 
Peter Claver in Baltimore, a like foundation was accepted 
in the diocese of Wilmington, Delaware. August 22, 1890, 
a day school for Negro children was opened under the direc- 
tion of Father John A. De Ruyter, S.S.J. After two years, 
1892, the orphanage for Negro boys was opened; the day 
school continued side by side with the orphanage school.* 
In 1928 other provisions which will be mentioned in their 
proper place were made for the Negro orphans of Wilming- 
ton, but the day school still exists. Sisters Mary Thomasine, 
Mary Ermeline, Mary Flora and Mary Corsini took care of 
this day school which opened with an attendance of one hun- 
dred twenty pupils. 

May 16, 1895, St. Joseph’s School, Clayton, Delaware, 
was founded as an extension to the orphanage for Colored 
boys in Wilmington. In the notice of St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age for Colored Boys an allusion was made to the erection of 
another school for the older boys. Though the Negro child- 
ren were well cared for in the home in Wilmington where 
they, also, received their elementary education, there arose, 
notwithstanding, a problem that could not be ignored—the 
preparation of these youths for their life work. Father John 
A. De Ruyter, who had been placed in charge of the work by 
Bishop Alfred A. Curtis, found it expedient to organize a 
trades school for the boys. We are told that it was ex- 
tremely difficult in those days for Colored laborers to obtain 

1It is of interest to note that St. Joseph’s Orphanage for Colored 
Boys, Wilmington, was the first institution of its kind in the United 
States. Bishop Alfred A. Curtis took an active interest in St. Joseph's, 
and based it on a solid foundation by obtaining the approval of the Holy 
Father, Leo XIII for this work. 

The orphanage was for the benefit of Catholic Colored boys through- 


out the country not limited to the city, or the diocese, or the state of 
Delaware. 
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work. The problem was to give them a training in some 
form of skilled labor or trade where they could command re- 
muneration on equal footing with their white brethern. 
Father De Ruyter found a tract of farm land, three hundred 
fifty acres, in Clayton, Delaware, about forty miles south of 
Wilmington and conveniently located between three branches 
of the Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. On this land for the immediate use of the orphans 
who were transferred from the orphanage to the trades 
school there was a large farm house with barns and out- 
houses. 

When, in March, 1895, Father De Ruyter, finally decided 
on the suitability of this location for the new school, Mrs. 
Edward De V. Morell purchased the property and gave the 
title to St. Joseph’s Society for the education of Negroes. 
The assurance of financial support for a term of twelve years 
was promised by Mother Katharine Drexel, who, arranged, 
also, to send a quota of eligible boys from ‘‘ Holy Providence 
House for the Education of Colored Boys and Girls” at 
Cornwells to the trades school at Clayton to be quartered 
with the boys from St. Joseph’s, Wilmington. 

Mother Mary Agnes who had been asked to supply Sisters 
for this new mission found it impossible to do so at that 
time. The Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart took charge 
of the work for the time. Meanwhile the frame buildings— 
eight in all—were planned; the seven buildings form a horse- 
shoe, the chapel being in the center. Father De Ruyter died — 
in the midst of this work of the building operations, August 
21, 1896. Death came while he was in Wilmington, but the 
body was brought to Clayton and now rests in the spot that 
he himself had selected and pointed out to the Sisters less 
than a week before he was called to his eternal reward. 

Father Lambert Welbers was commissioned to continue 
the work in Clayton. September 2, 1895, Mother Mary 
Agnes was able to supply Sisters for this mission. Sisters 
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Mary Joanna, Mary Coletta, Mary Perpetua, Mary Nar- 
cissus, and Mary Osmana were given charge of the work. 
As soon as the buildings were completed, the new trades 
school was opened. Experienced tradesmen were engaged 
to teach the Colored boys the useful crafts and arts—farm- 
ing, painting, plastering, carpentering, cabinet-making, and 
tailoring. Many of the former pupils of the Clayton trades 
school are now engaged in the trade which they learned in 
the school at Clayton. 

Father De Ruyter, shortly before his death, had purchased 
an additional tract of land—two hundred fifty acres—for the 
purpose of transferring the orphanage from Wilmington to 
Clayton. He thought that, viewed from every aspect, 
country surroundings would be more wholesome for his 
charges than the city atmosphere. It was not until 1928, 
however, that the transfer was made. The former orphan- 
age in Wilmington now serves as a day school for Colored 
boys and girls. 

About the year 1890, Bishop Thomas Heslin of Natchez, 
Mississippi, through the medium of Archbishop Ryan, 
arranged with the Sisters for the opening of a school for 
Negroes and mixed races. Those who have worked for the 
spiritual uplift of the black population of the Southern 
States, and who have made a study of the Negro Problem, 
know from statistics and experience that, prior to the Civil 
War, Catholic Negroes in the South were numerous. To- 
day, it is found that few of their descendants have kept or 
inherited the faith. One of the contributing forces in this 
defection seems to be language. We are told that the 
Negroes and Creoles call our tongue the American language. 
“Jaime la langue Americain”’, says one; “c’est bonne 
langue pour les Negros”’, remarks another. To those poor 
people, our language speaks of emancipation, of opportunity 
of education; in a word, of progress. In many districts of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama the knowledge of Eng- 
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lish has come in only since the war of the rebellion. The 
Negroes in consequence have identified it with all their hopes 
of advancement and aims in this world. The Negroes 
seemed to identify the French language with the Catholic 
church. Their prayers, their catechism, their instruction, 
all, were in French. With the English language came the 
Protestant minister and the Bible, the school and education; 
and the loss of Faith. It became necessary, logically, to cor- 
rect this idea of the poor blacks. They must be taught that 
their hopes in the next world, also, are expressed and faith 
in the old Catholic truths are built up in the English language, 
and in every language of the world. 

In 1891 three Sisters from Glen Riddle—Sisters Mary 
Evangelista, Mary Alipia, and Mary Gustava — began the 
work in the South by opening the school for Colored children 
in the parish of the Holy Family, in the city of Natchez. 
Bishop Thomas Heslin and Father A. J. Peters, pastor of the 
church, were deeply interested in the education and spiritual 
progress of their Colored brethern; therefore, they left noth- 
ing undone to give their moral support to the new school. 
From the beginning the plan of education was somewhat 
different than that of an ordinary school. Besides religious 
instruction and a mastery of the three R’s, the pupils of St. 
Francis’—ninety in the first year—were taught sewing and 
the other useful arts. This school for the Colored was con- 
tinued by the Sisters thirty years. It was blessed by many 
visible results. St. Francis’ School was taken over by the 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost and Mary Immaculate, a com- 
munity which devotes itself mainly to work among the 
Colored races, and whose Motherhouse is in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

August 23, 1902, St. Anthony’s School for Colored, 
Mobile, Alabama, was opened. Sister Mary Osmunda and 
two Sisters took care of fifty-one pupils in the first year. 
Father Thomas J. McCormick was pastor of the church. 
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Conditions in Mobile did not differ much from those found 
in Natchez. We quote the late Bishop O’Sullivan who says: 
“That of the ten thousand Negroes who live in Mobile, 
municipal and topographical, [the city and the diocese? fully 
five thousand had been baptized Catholics, of whom a few 
hundred had remained faithful,—a painful leakage for which 
the poor Negro is not responsible.” The Sisters worked 
faithfully among the Colored people of Mobile until 1907, 
when it became necessary to recall the Sisters from Mobile 
for work in some of the older missions. This school, also, 
has passed into the hands of the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
and Mary Immaculate. 

As a further development of the Sisters’ work among the 
Colored race, we note the taking over the domestic work of 
Epiphany College, a preparatory school for the training of 
young men aspiring to the priesthood and desiring to devote 
their lives to evangelizing the Colored race. Epiphany 
College is connected with St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

August 25, 1897, Sister Mary Honoria with five Sisters 
assisting began this work in Epiphany College of which 
Father J. A. St. Laurent, S.S.J., was rector. The work was 
discontinued in 1908. 

Two days later, August 27, 1897, Sister Mary Thecla with 
five Sisters took charge of the domestic work of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary of which Father J. R. Slattery was rector. The 
students of St. Joseph’s follow the seminary courses in St. 
Mary’s diocesan seminary, Baltimore, but live at St. Joseph’s. 
The household work in this institution, also, was dis- 
continued. 


REAR ADMIRAL JAMES HOBAN SANDS 
BY MARIAN SANDS HARRIS 


James Hoban Sands, third son and fourth child of Rear 
Admiral Benjamin Franklin Sands and his wife Henrietta 
Maria French, was born at Washington, D. C., on July 12th, 
1845. He was named for his uncle James Hoban, the dis- 
tinguished architect of the Capitol, who had married Marion 
French, his mother’s sister. 

His first schooling was at Georgetown College, from 
where he went to the Naval Academy at the early age of 
fourteen years, with his boyhood friend Dan Carroll, son of 
his father’s father, Mr. Daniel ‘Carroll, of Maryland. 

It was a crucial time in their country’s history when these 
two boys started their careers, and the tremeridous questions 
which were agitating their elders had a definite and lasting 
effect on the forming of their characters. Young as they 
were, in these early days of the Civil War, they were called 
on to decide whether they would remain loyal to their States 
or to the Federal government just beginning to take shape. 

It was the momentous problem of the day, and one which 
could not be solved without recourse to arms. 

Dan Carroll decided that he must stand by his State, and 
sent in his resignation. Sands, although great pressure was 
brought to bear on him, due to his southern affiliations, re- 
mained firm in what he considered his duty to his country 
and the Union. 

In the first days of the war several attacks were made on 
the Naval Academy by southern sympathizers, and the boys 
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had their first taste of warfare when called on to defend 
government property. 

In one of these attacks Sands and Carroll found them- 
selves handling the same gun. Sands knew that Carroll had 
sent in his resignation and wondered what the boy would do 
if attacked by his friends from the South. 

“ My resignation has not yet been accepted,’ Dan replied 
to his friend’s questioning. ‘“‘ Until it has been, there is only 
one thing for an officer and a gentleman to do. Nobody 
passes this gun tonight!” 

This same Dan Carroll, when he lay wounded unto death 
on the field after his first battle, called to one of his brother 
officers, made his last confession to him, and exacted a 
promise from this Protestant companion in arms to transmit 
the confession to the first priest when he chanced to meet. 
Such was the boy’s staunch Catholic faith! 

His classmates who had remained loyal to the Union being 
very anxious to get into active service, Sands was commis- 
sioned by them to approach his congressman for permission 
to graduate ahead of time. This was refused as impossible 
for the whole class at that time, but Sands was offered the 
opportunity for himself. This he declined, not wishing to 
take advantage of a promotion which would not include the 
rest of his classmates. The upper half of his class in which 
he found himself was graduated a few months earlier, how- 
ever, and had all the fighting their young enthusiasm desired. 

Sands was detailed to the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, which for a time was commanded by his father, 
Captain B. F. Sands. He was present at the evacuation of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and took part in both attacks on 
Fort Fisher, for which he was cited for gallantry in action, 
and twice recommended for promotion by Boards of Ad- 
mirals. 

In one of these attacks as he was leading his landing party 
of sailors over the exposed beach, through a trap of devas- 
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tating fire laid by the garrison of the Fort, toward the com- 
parative safety and shelter of the stockade which formed the 
outer defence of the Fort, Sands heard a cry for help. 
Looking back, he saw a classmate lying badly wounded on 
the beach. Ordering his men to continue their dash up the 
beach, Sands stopped, bound up the wounded man, placed 
him on the back of a sailor with orders to return to the ship, 
and rejoined his command. 

Admiral Sands always stood firmly for his principles in 
religious matters as well as in everything else. An anecdote 
is told of him, illustrating his moral courage in this regard. 
After the close of the war, when he was in his twentieth year, 
he was assigned to the East India Squadron on board the 
steam sloop-of-war “‘ Hartford.” One day in the wardroom 
a religious discussion arose among the officers and very soon 
turned to virulent abuse of the Blessed Virgin. Sands stood 
it as long as he could, and then, although he was the youngest 
officer present, he remarked in a firm tone: 

“Gentlemen, I do not propose to listen to this conversa- 
tion any longer. I would not permit you to speak of my 
own mother in such terms, and I will certainly not counten- 
ance your speaking so of God’s Mother.” 

The officers were struck speechless for a moment, then the 
Executive Officer rapped on the table with the words: 

“Change the conversation, gentlemen. Er—er—I too 
am a Catholic!” 

No one had known that he was until that moment. 

Throughout his life Admiral Sands took the same stand. 
Never ostentatious about his religion, he never interfered 
with another’s belief but insisted not only on his own right 
to practice his religion as he wished, but also on the right of 
every Catholic in the service, whether officer or enlisted man, 
of having the same privilege. 

He was of the firm opinion that religion should not enter 
into any consideration of promotion or advancement of any 
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one in the service; and followed out this conviction later at 
the Naval Academy, in the appointment of a young Jew to 
a very high academic position. The correctness of his judg- 
ment, in spite of many protests received at the time, was 
borne out by the brilliant record of this young officer, not 
only during the World War but since. 

To Admiral Sands religion was sacred, an intimate per- 
sonal affair, and he could not tolerate its being used for per- 
sonal advancement or as a means to political ends. Later in 
life he deeply offended several Catholic societies by refusing 
to be exploited as “the Catholic Admiral”, and brought 
one of our leading Catholic papers about his ears in a venom- 
ous personal attack. 

The men under his command were always a subject of 
personal concern. Education (and he was a successful edu- 
cator both of seamen and of officers, as was proven later at 
the Naval Academy) meant to him primarily the building of 
character without which crammed knowledge is dangerous. 

While on duty on the “Hartford” his ship was under- 
manned. In the days of the old navy, when full crews could 
not be raised by voluntary enlistments the penitentiary would 
be called on. Thecrew, in this case, was made up of convicts 
from the San Francisco prisons; as tough and dangerous an 
assortment of convicted criminals as only California could 
produce in those early unregenerate days. Suspecting from 
their names that many if not most of them should be Cath- 
olics, Lieutenant-Commander Sands suggested to his superior 
officer that it would be a help in establishing and maintaining 
discipline if he could get these hardened sinners to return to 
their religious duties. 

“You couldn’t do it!’ was the answer. “It takes the 
whole regular crew to watch them now. If you took them 
ashore to Mass in a China port you would never see one of 
them again. We can’t turn them loose on an unsuspecting 
community. And the worst of it is that we can’t let the 
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decent men go ashore for fear that the ship will be taken by 
the convicts in their absence.”’ 

He was, however, permitted to try it. On reaching a port 
where there was a Mission he had the men brought up on 
deck. 

“ All:Catholics step forward,” he ordered. No one moved. 

“All Irishmen fall in!” was the next command. All 
obeyed. 

“Good!” exclaimed young Sands.“ That is the first decent 
thing I have known you to do. Now, I am going to Mass 
tomorrow morning, and I have pledged my word of honor 
as a Catholic that any man who goes with me will return to 
the ship. How many of you are going?” 

The number increased every Sunday that the ship was in 
port; he never had one man fail to return to the ship “ clean 
and sober”’, as the nautical expression is, and there was a 
gratifying number of those who returned to their duties. 

On this cruise Sands was again cited for gallantry in his 
attempt to rescue Admiral Bell who was drowned on the 
Osaka bar, and for gallantry in action in a punitive expedi- 
tion against head hunters on the island of Formosa. The 
expedition was ambushed and the commanding officer 
wounded. Sands took command, got his men under control, 
carried out the object of the expedition and brought them 
off in good order. 

The training squadron, in which he served under Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, was often looked on as a solution 
for what today are called “ boy problems”. Incorrigibles, 
wayward boys, delinquents, or any of the other classifications 
of annoying boys were got rid of by apprenticing them in the 
navy. Commander Sands deprecated having the Training 
Ships used for this purpose and endeavored gradually to 
raise the quality of boys and men entrusted to him. Here 
again he found many who should be Catholics, and made it 
a point to have a Catholic chaplain come aboard his ship at 
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regular intervals to enable the youngsters to go to the Sac- 
raments. This brought another hornets’ nest about his ears 
in a controversy started by the Protestant chaplain of the 
ship. 

The results of his interest in their religious welfare showed 
on the “ Monongahela”, when, during a critical illness and 
somewhat to the consternation of the ship’s officers, his boys 
knelt openly on the deck, in groups, saying a continuous 
Rosary for his recovery. Their action was not punishable 
as an infraction of discipline by those who resented so public 
a manifestation of faith, nor could Commander Sands, with 
his record of seamanship and gallantry in action, be criti- 
cized; he was merely living up to the faith that was in him. 

An echo of his efforts on behalf of young Catholic seamen 
was heard at the time of his funeral. A squad of young 
sailors came to the house asking to be allowed to see the 
Admiral and to “say a decade for him”. Asked if they 
had known him, they said they had not but that “some of 
the older men had talked about him a lot, and they would 
like to do him the honor ”. 

Perhaps one of the stories they had heard was one over 
which Admiral Sands was wont to chuckle with amusement. 
He had been ashore to early Mass one First Friday some- 
where in the West Indies. On his return to the flag-ship 
the side-boys manned the gangway, as was customary. The 
boatswain’s whistle sounded the salute and the side-boys and 
officers stood stiffly at attention. Admiral Sands must have 
been still deep in recollection, for although he returned the 
salute as he came over the side, he continued it in a large 
Sign of the Cross. The side-boys collapsed, even the officers 
found difficulty in maintaining their composure, and the Ad- 
miral found it necessary to intercede for the boys with an 
explanation of the cause of their uncontrollable breach of 
discipline. 

He had a keen sense of humor, indeed he was of a very 
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gay disposition and could always see the funny side of a 
thing, even though he himself might be affected. 

As Superintendent of the Naval Academy, his last active 
service, he inherited a condition of things which was dan- 
gerous and well-nigh irremediable. 

Hazing was not an offense in the old navy, before there 
was a naval school. No one in particular was responsible 
for teaching the fourteen-year-old midshipmen the niceties of 
life in the service. They were under everyone’s feet and 
were expected to learn through hard knocks. When the 
naval school was founded, hazing took on another form; it 
was always mischievous and often cruel. 

Just before Admiral Sands took command a truce had 
been made by his predecessor who exacted a promise from 
the upper classmen that there would be no more hazing dur- 
ing the rest of his administration. Just before leaving, at 
the Graduation Ball, he called the first classmen before him 
and released them from their pledge not to haze, with the 
words: ‘‘ My successor may look after himself!” 

The new buildings at the Naval Academy had just been 
completed; the battalion of midshipmen had been increased 
to a brigade eight hundred or a thousand men strong; disci- 
pline was necessarily imperfect; the news spread quickly of 
the tacit permission to haze and there was an immediate out- 
break of a peculiarly vicious form of hazing in which one 
midshipman narrowly escaped death, another was killed in a 
fight, and which caused a nation-wide scandal and called for 
a Congressional investigation soon after Admiral Sands had 
taken command. 

After a careful and thorough examination of the outbreak 
in all its phases the Committee recommended that affairs at 
the Academy be left in the capable hands of its Superin- 
tendent. Gradually the ring-leaders were eliminated by 
courts-martial and the body of midshipmen began to realize 
that they were not boys of fourteen but serious men training 
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for a serious career; and there was no more trouble at the 
Academy during that administration. Some years later his 
successor took pains to send word to Admiral Sands that he 
was endeavoring to the best of his ability to maintain the 
high standard of discipline set up by his distinguished prede- 
cessor. 

In 1869 Commander Sands married Mary Elizabeth 
Meade, eldest daughter of Commodore Richard Worsam 
Meade, whose grandfather, George Meade, had been a pillar 
of Old Saint Mary’s Church in Philadelphia. They had 
seven children, three sons and four daughters, six of whom 
are still living. 

During the years he spent in Washington it was Admiral 
Sands’ pride to take the place his father had held before 
him, first in old St. Matthew’s, then in the magnificent new 
basilica of the same name. His father had always been 
canopy-bearer during the solemn processions in the church 
and his son inherited the honor, just as in his turn William 
Franklin Sands, son and grandson of the two Admirals, does 
today. In Admiral James Hoban Sands’ day the canopy- 
bearers were always Admiral Francis Monroe Ramsay, Ad- 
miral Samuel Rhodes Franklin, General Vincent and himself. 
Older parishioners remember the very edifying sight of these 
four stalwart, straight, handsome white-haired veteran war- 
riors whose proud duty it was to hold the canopy over their 
Eucharistic Lord in His triumphal processions. 

In 1907 Admiral Sands suffered a sunstroke in Wash- 
ington in the month of April, paradoxical as that may seem, 
and never fully recovered from its effects. He died on Oc- 
tober 27th, IQII. 

As an indication of the esteem in which he was held by the 
seamen with whom he came in contact, it might be interesting 
to quote in full a letter to the editor of the New York World 
when, as Captain Sands, he left his command, the Ursi8. 
“Columbia,” at the end of the Spanish war: 
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To the Editor of the World: 

Our beloved Captain has left us to go to the Naval Home in 
Philadelphia as Commandant. Before he left the ship Capt. 
Sands thanked the officers and crew for their loyalty all through 
this war, and was very much affected. When he left the ship 
in our steam launch his officers manned it to show him all the 
honour in their power. As he left the gangway he was saluted 
by such lusty cheers that the sailors from the other ships in the 
harbor turned out to see what was the matter. Capt. Sands 
stood up and uncovered his head, and when he landed on the 
wharf he was again cheered by his crew. A more just or true 
captain never walked the deck of a man-of-war. 

Louis A. E. TEssaro, 
U.S. S. Columbia, League Island, Pa. 


LETTER OF ANTOINE CHARLES DU HOUX. 


Following is a translation of a letter written by Baron de 
Vioménil, Charles Antoine du Houx, to the Marquis de 
Rostaing. The notes in explanation of the letter are from the 
pen of John Francis Gough, Esq., of Jersey City, New Jersey. 


At VERSAILLES, MARCH 5, 1782 (in duplicate). 


I have just arrived in France, Monsieur le Marquis," and 
I have hurried as you may well imagine to ask at the min- 
istry what had been done for you and for the officers of the 
Regiment of Gatinois. You have been made brigadier and 
so has M. de L’Estrade,” and all the other favors which you 
have asked for have been granted; as far as the commissions 
of lieutenant colonels and major aids as to which M. de 
Ségur * does not usually permit himself to be approached 
by whom ever it may be. M. de Sireuil* had died before 
my departure from Williamsburg.* We all regretted him. 


1 Colonel Marquis Juste-Antoine-Henri-Marie Germain de Rostaing 
(1740-1826). He commanded the Gatinois Regiment at Yorktown and 
directed, under Viomenil, the rear guard of the column which attacked 
the larger redoubt. He was made brigadier on December 5, 1781, for his 
gallantry. He was not particularly deferential (Balch, Vol. 2, p. 219). 
He was born and died at Montbuson; and commanded the Gatinois Regi- 
ment from 1778 to 1783, when he was succeeded by Comte Donatien 
Rochambeau, the son of the French general. 

2Claud De 1’Estrade, lieutenant-colonel of the Gatinois Regiment. 
He was born at Puy (Velay) April 5, 1730, and was made brigadier on 
December 5, 1781, for his gallantry at Yorktown. 

3 French Minister of War. 

4 Captain of Chasseurs Jean De Sireuil. He was born 1742. He 
was wounded at Savannah on October 9, 1779, in the brilliant attack 
of the Gatinois and Dillon Regiments upon the English intrenchments. 
At Yorktown, in the attack on the larger redoubt, he was mortally 
wounded by a charge of grape shot in the side, and he died in the hospital 
at Williamsburg on December 20, 1781. 

6 Williamsburg was where the French encamped after Yorktown. I 
have not yet been able to ascertain the exact date of Viomenil’s departure. 
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‘There were granted pensions to his brothers, out of respect 
for him. M. de Sillegues ° and the greater number of your 
wounded were almost recovered. MM. de Carera‘ and de 
Foucault * have not been forgotten as to favors. The latter 
has had the promise of a majorate, independently of the 
cross of St. Louis. As I know that there has been sent to 
you, in triplicate, the list of the favors granted to your regi- 
ment, I dispense with sending them to you myself. If I had 
had more influence, you would be still more content. At any 
rate, I have not permitted anybody to remain uninformed of 
the distinction with which your regiment served at the siege 
of York, and particularly in the attack on the redoubt. The 
good example given by the leaders has not been forgotten. 
My profession of faith in this regard, Monsieur le Marquis, 
must respond, for you, with the interest which I take in 
everything that goes to make it up. I beg that you have the 
officers of the Gatinois receive with kindness my homage 
and my vows and you will believe that those which I ex- 
press particularly for you will be as lasting as the sentiments 
of faithful attachment with which I have the honor to be, 
Monsieur le Marquis, your very humble and very obedient 


servant. VIOMENIL.?® 


© Jean Francois De Sillegues, a young sub-lieutenant of Chasseurs of 
the Gatinois Regiment. He received a musket ball in the thigh, almost 


at the very moment he helped Colonel William Deux Points mount the 
redoubt. 


7 Captain en second Carrere de Loubere. He was born in 1750. His 
company were grenadiers of the Gatinois Regiment. 


8 Captain en second Jean Simon David de Foucault. He was born 
1741. He served with De Sireuil at Savannah in the attack on the 
English intrenchments and like him was wounded there too; and his 
company also were chasseurs of the Gatinois Regiment. 


® Another Charles du Houx (Baron de) Vioménil (1728-1792). He 
was Rochambeau’s second in command in the American Revolution and 
led the successful attack on the larger English Redoubt at Yorktown. 
While defending the royal French family in the attack upon the 
Tuilleries on August 10, 1792, he received a bullet in the knee, As a 
result of the wound he died either in November 1792 or January 1793. 


NECROLOGY 


Monsicnor JAMES P. TuRNER, RECTOR OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE NATIvity, PHILADELPHIA. — Died May 31, 1929. 
Mnsgr. Turner was born in Philadelphia, in St. Philip’s 
Parish, January 18, 1857. He attended St. Philip’s parish 
school and made his studies for the priesthood in the dio- 
cesan Seminary at Overbrook. He was ordained priest in 
the Cathedral, January 11, 1885, one of the first class to be 
ordained by Archbishop Ryan. The first charge of Father 
Turner was assistant at St. Ann’s, Philadelphia. Failing 
health made it necessary for Father Turner to leave the dio- 
cese, and during a part of the years 1885 and 1886 he served 
on the missions in Colorado and California. While he was 
in Colorado he was acting Secretary to Bishop Machebeuf 
of Denver, the original “ Father Joseph” in Death Comes 
to the Archbishop by Cather. Late in the year 1886 Father 
Turner returned to Philadelphia improved in health and 
served as assistant successively at St. Antony’s, the Annun- 
ciation and St. Patrick’s. In 1889 he was called to assistant 
charge in the Cathedral parish, where he filled the office of 
Diocesan Secretary to Archbishop Ryan. In May, Igor, 
Father Turner was appointed Chancellor by Archbishop 
Ryan, and in 1903 he was made Vicar General. In 1905, 
July 20, Father Turner was made a Domestic Prelate by 
Pope Pius X, with title and privileges of Monsignor. After 
the death of Mnsgr. James F. Laughlin, Monsignor Turner 
was appointed rector of the Church of the Nativity, August 
8, 1911. Monsignor Turner had been identified with the 
management of the American Catholic Quarterly, first as 
Associate Editor, later as Editor since 1898. 
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THE REVEREND JAMES TIMMINS, REcToR oF ST. Micu- 
AEL’s CHURCH, CHESTER, Pa. — Died Sunday, April 21, 
1929, aged 82. Father Timmins was born in Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, July 12, 1846. He attended local schools, studied 
at Lafayette College and St. Bonaventura’s, where one of 
his professors was the late Delegate Apostolic and Cardinal 
Diomede Falconio, then a young Franciscan priest, teaching 
in St. Bonaventura’s. In 1868, Father Timmins entered the 
Seminary at Eighteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, and 
was ordained to the priesthood June 6, 1871. The first 
assistant charge of Father Timmins was at St. Patrick’s, 
Philadelphia. Later he served as assistant at St. Michael’s, 
Chester (where he died as rector), St. James’, Philadelphia, 
St. Bernard’s, Easton (his home parish), St. Teresa’s, Phila- 
delphia. In 1878 he was appointed rector of St. Michael’s, 
Chester, where he remained until 1911, when he was ap- 
pointed rector of St. Monica’s, Philadelphia, his brother, 
James Timmins, succeeding him as rector of St. Michael’s. 
After the death of his brother, in 1917, Father Timmins 
returned again to Chester, where he remained rector of St. 
Michael’s to the time of his death. Father Timmins was one 
of the last class of Seminarians to be ordained from the old 
Seminary at Eighteenth and Race, now on the Parkway. 


PapaL Marguis Martin MaLoney.—Died May 8, 1929; 
born Tipperary, Ireland, December 11, 1847, one of nine 
children. The Maloney parents came to America in 1848 
and settled in Scranton, Pennsylvania. The child Martin 
was kept in Ireland by relatives until 1854, when he was 
sent to join his parents in Scranton. He attended school 
and did work around the mines until he was fifteen years 
old, when he was apprenticed to a metal worker. As metal 
worker he designed and developed the Maloney Gasoline 
Lamp. Later he organized the Maloney Manufacturing and 
Lighting Company and engaged in the business of street 
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lighting. In 1873 Mr. Maloney came to Philadelphia. Con- 
tracts were made for lighting the streets in Philadelphia, 
Camden, Jersey City and Pittsburgh. The Centennial 
grounds in Fairmount Park also in 1876 were lighted by the 
Maloney Lighting Company. Street lighting brought him 
into competition first, then into contact and agreement with 
manufacturers of lighting gas. The United Gas and Im- 
provement Company was organized in Philadelphia in 1882. 
Later Mr. Maloney organized the Pennsylvania Heat, Light 
and Power Company, which absorbed various electric com- 
panies in Philadelphia. This developed into the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, organized in 1899. Mr. Maloney was. 
also one of the organizers of the Electric Company of 
America. 

Mr. Maloney contributed generously to the Catholic cause 
and interests in the United States and in Europe. He was 
one of the founders and a strong supporter of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society. He established the Martin 
Maloney Home for old people in Scranton. Founded the 
Maloney Chemical Laboratory in the Catholic University, 
Washington; Laboratories also for St. Joseph’s Parish 
School, Trenton, N. J., and St. Charles’ Seminary, Over- 
brook. The Martin Maloney Clinic, a new medical center in 
the University of Pennsylvania, under construction at the 
time of his death, is also Mr. Maloney’s gift. 

Churches were built by Mr. Maloney in the missions of 
the South at Rock Hill, South Carolina, and Florence in the 
same state, and at Dublin, Georgia. The main altar in the: 
Church of the Nativity, Scranton, is also the gift of Mr. 
Maloney. The church of Saint Catharine at Spring Lake, 
N. J., for many years the summer home of the Maloney 
family, is a memorial built in memory of a daughter, Cath- 
arine Maloney. 

Mr. Maloney was made a Papal Migr by Pope Leo 
XIII in 1903. He was named a Papal Chamberlain in 1904 
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by Pope Pius X. Martin Maloney was buried at Spring 
Lake, May 11, 1929 — Cardinal Dougherty celebrated the 
Mass. 


James J. Ryan.—The passing of James J. Ryan, G.C.S.G., 
has deprived the Commonwealth of a helpful son and the 
Church a loyal supporter. The summons of death came to 
him on the sixteenth of November, 1929. The funeral 
obsequies were attended by Bishops and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, Priests, members of the Brotherhood of the 
Christian Schools, representatives of many Sisterhoods, 
Knights of the Papal Court, civil personages, friends and 
associates. They were a final attestation of the respect in 
which he had long been held by all. 

Mr. Ryan was born at the home of his parents, Laurence 
Ryan and Margaret Comerford, in ‘Castlecomer, County Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, on the Feast of the Assumption, 1848. Dur- 
ing his early youth he attended the parish school of his native 
town and made his own all that was best in the Catholic 
traditions of the place. In 1869 he came to the United States 
and settled for a time in New York. By 1871 he had moved 
to Philadelphia and in the same year, May 2, 1871, he married 
Hannah Cusack of the parish of Saint Francis Xavier. Her 
death forty years later removed from his life, though not 
from his memory one who had been truly a helpmate. It was 
to her constant affection and prudence that he attributed in 
large measure the success which came to him. Their first 
home was on Callowhill Street, near the site of the present 
Philadelphia Art Museum; but in 1876, with the opening up 
of West Philadelphia on the occasion of the Centennial Expo- 
sition, they moved to Fortieth Street and Girard Avenue, in 
Saint Agatha’s parish. For over fifty years he remained 
deeply attached to that parish, and even later, after the change 
of his residence to Overbrook, in 1925, he maintained his 
affiliation with it. 
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Though born in Ireland and always ready to aid effectively 
and wisely in Ireland’s struggle for liberty, from the time of 
his coming to the United States Mr. Ryan consistently re- 
garded himself and acted as, in the first instance, a citizen of 
the country which had adopted him. The Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, Rector Emeritus of the Catholic University of 
America, in delivering the funeral oration, made reference to 
this trait of faithful citizenship, saying that he knew his 
friend to have belonged to that staunch brand of Irish Ameri- 
cans, from the principles of whose hearts and lives, the 
American Constitution, if ever it were destroyed, could be 
reconstructed in its entirety. 

Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia Mr. Ryan entered 
upon his career as a building contractor from which he did 
not retire until 1905. During that time he undertook courag- 
eously and carried out conscientiously many important pro- 
jects, principally of railway construction. His advent in this 
field coincided with the beginning of a long period of railroad 
expansion and the executive heads of the companies interested 
appreciated readily the reliability which he showed in every 
branch of the work. In later years he formed with Mr. John 
A. Kelley of Philadelphia the firm of Ryan and Kelley and 
thenceforth the same success attended their joint efforts as 
had already characterised their previously independent activi- 
ties. As a member of the Builders Exchange, popularly 
known as the Master Builders, Mr. Ryan soon attained prom- 
inence. In the year 1903 he was made President of that 
organization, being the first Catholic who was ever appointed 
to that representative position. 

The railway construction carried out by Mr. Ryan included 
outstanding work done for the Baltimore and Ohio, the Read- 
ing and Pennsylvania Railroads, besides subsidiary compan- 
ies. Under his direction there was laid a large part of the 
Baltimore and Ohio system between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. He built the whole of the Reading tracks from the 
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Market Street Terminal to the boundaries of Philadelphia, 
without an instant’s stoppage of traffic, a feat unheard of up 
to that time. His services to the Pennsylvania Railroad took 
him westward in the State as far as Sunbury on the Susque- 
hanna. 

The firm of Ryan and Kelley, between the years 1901 and 
1904 carried to completion the building of the Belmont Filter 
Plant for the City of Philadelphia. This work had been 
obtained despite the fact that neither of the partners had ever 
been engaged in political activities of a partisan nature. Its 
completion was arrived at in the face of adverse climatic con- 
ditions which had rendered the construction all but physically 
as well as economically impossible. While engaged in this 
field, Mr. Ryan caused a Catholic Chapel to be erected for 
the workmen and arranged through His Grace, Archbishop 
Ryan, for the appointment of a chaplain. This was probably 
the first effective move, in the direction of providing special 
religious assistance for labourers away from their homes, 
which was made in the United States. It met with the high 
approbation of Mgr. Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, who 
visited the chapel in person. It was typical of the spiritual 
interest which Mr. Ryan always had for the men in his em- 
ploy, or with whom he otherwise came in contact. 

From 1910 to 1924 he served on the Board of Inspectors 
of the Prisons of the County of Philadelphia. His activity 
in this capacity was felt principally at Holmesburg and Moya- 
mensing. Through frequent visits and painstaking attention 
to detail, he sought to insure the humane treatment of the 
prisoners, their learning of trades and their adequate partici- 
pation in manual labour of a profitable nature. Through his 
efforts outlets were found for the disposal of articles of prison 
manufacture without competition against union-made goods. 
Again at Holmesburg he arranged for the erection of a 
chapel and the assignment of a permanent Catholic chaplain. 
Yet his religious interest in the prisoners was not confined to 
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those of his own faith. He will be remembered eternally by 
numerous souls whom he prepared for a holy death before 
the hour of execution. His general work on the Board of 
Inspectors was thus characterised by his fellow members on 
the occasion of his retirement: “Mr. Ryan by his faithful 
attendance, his good judgment, his prompt and efficient atten- 
tion to matters committed to his charge, has made such an 
impression on the administration of the prison during his 
membership on the Board as will constitute a lasting tribute 
to his service’. 

During the World War, Mr. Ryan was given an opportun- 
ity to serve his country, which he had longed for ever since 
becoming an American citizen. He was appointed by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania a member of the District Board, 
Division No. 2 of the Eastern Judicial District, on August 
15, 1917. His duties there were to pass on the claims for 
exemption made under the Draft Law. In their exercise 
his native sense of patriotic duty was tempered by a wide view 
of the industrial interests of the nation and a true valuation 
of domestic demands. He received honorable relief from 
this post through certificate of the Governor sent on March 
31,1919. The notice of relief, forwarded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral F. D. Beary, contains the following tribute: “ The 
Governor requests that I express to you his appreciation for 
your faithful cooperation and for the splendid spirit of patri- 
otism displayed by you while serving this Commonwealth 
as a member of a district board during the World War ”. 

As aman of great faith, Mr. Ryan gave to the furtherance 
of the work of the Church not only his means but also himself. 
His years in Philadelphia were fruitful in every branch of 
the lay apostolate. In the early days under Archbishop 
Wood he participated effectively in the development of the 
newly established parish of Saint Agatha, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Fitzmaurice was then Rector. Later he witnessed with 
real joy the universal sympathy with the Church’s endeavors 
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which marked the administration of Archbishop Ryan after 
the animosities aroused by the Civil War. It was under 
Archbishop Ryan that his personal assistance in various dio- 
cesan activities was first enlisted. Until his dying day he 
continued this interest in an active way. 

Through a quarter of a century, Mr. Ryan gave unstint- 
ingly of his time to the Archdiocese of Philadelphia in super- 
vising the construction and renovation of diocesan institu- 
tions. It was under his direction that the Cathedral was 
provided with a worthy crypt and its whole structure restored 
and decorated. The buildings of Saint Charles Seminary 
grew under his vigilant eye from the nucleus erected by Arch- 
bishop Wood until they included the Library, Saint Edmond 
Hall and Convent together with new and enlarged modern 
facilities for domestic arrangements. The West Philadel- 
phia High School for Boys with the adjoining home for the 
Christian Brothers was erected under his supervision. His 
interest in the helpless found an outlet in the erection of Saint 
Vincent’s Home, Lansdowne; as also in many projects carried 
out at Saint Vincent’s Maternity Hospital, Saint John’s Or- 
phanage, and the Catholic Home for Destitute Children. 

As a member of the Board of Trustees of Catholic insti- 
tutions of learning, he showed a just appreciation of their 
place in the development of Catholic prestige and practice. 
He served on the Board of Saint Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook; the Catholic University of America; La Salle College, 
Philadelphia; and the West Philadelphia High School for 
Boys. At the Catholic University, during the rectorship of 
Bishop Shahan, he founded in memory of his wife, Hannah 
Cusack Ryan, a Chair for the Study of the Old Testament. 
From its beginning he was a member of the Board of the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception; and it was 
his privilege to erect in the crypt of the great edifice the 
main altar in honour of Our Lady of Washington. This 
centering of Catholic devotion on the very campus of a great 
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institution of learning was for him the embodiment of an 
ideal. 

Mention has been made of his work at Holmesburg and 
Moyamensing. He was also actively interested in the Cath- 
olic Protectory and the rehabilitation which it affords to un- 
fortunate boys; as well as in the House of the Good Shepherd 
both of Philadelphia and in Germantown. Wherever there 
was suffering, whether spiritual or physical, if it was in his 
power he gave his assistance. In this regard might be cited 
his work as president of the association for the founding of 
the Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute for Deaf Mutes. 

’ In recognition of his multiform work for the Church, Mr. 
Ryan was made a Knight of Saint Gregory in 1910 by the 
venerable Pope Pius X, and two years later he was elevated 
to the rank of Knight of the Grand Cross of Saint Gregory. 
In 1926, His Beatitude, Mgr. Barlassina, Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, presented him with the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Having made many benefactions at home and abroad dur- 
ing his lifetime, in his will he also made numerous provisions 
of a charitable nature. ‘Most notable among these was the 
assignment of a hundred thousand dollars to the Catholic 
University of America, half of which was to be devoted to 
the erection of the National Shrine. Besides this he provided 
for the establishment of a trust fund of five hundred thous- 
and dollars, to be known as the James J. Ryan and Hannah 
Cusack Ryan Fund, for the Seminary of Saint Charles Bor- 
romeo, Overbrook. 

His whole life was characterised by an outstanding observ- 
ance of justice in his dealings with his fellow men, and a 
faith in God which was almost disconcerting in its realism. 
Not only men of affairs but also those whom he employed 
knew him as a man who could be relied upon to carry out 
his contracts both in the letter and in the spirit. It was his 
belief in the providential guidance of the Church which gave 
him such an inspiring respect for all her ministers together 
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with a practical realisation of his duty to her as a layman. 
That universal esteem followed upon this conscious and de- 
termined observance of honesty and loyalty is itself a tribute 
to the polity, both civil and ecclesiastical, in behalf of which 
it was exercised. 


Doctor Luxe V. McCassz, D.D., Rector of St. Matthias’ 
church, Bala, Pennsylvania.—Died in the Rectory there Sun- 
_ day morning January 5, 1930. Doctor McCabe was over 
eighty-three years of age, and in the sixty-first year of his 
life asa priest. He was born in County Cavan, Ireland, May 
7, 1846. His early school training was, first, under private 
teachers, then in the national schools, at the Bailie-Borough 
Normal School and the Virginia ‘Classical School in Ireland. 
In 1864, at the age of eighteen, he came to America and 
entered the Seminary at Eighteenth and Wood Streets Phila- 
delphia, the same year. In 1868 he was appointed to teach 
in the Preparatory Seminary at Glen Riddle, and was or- 
dained priest April 5, 1869. After ordination Father McCabe 
continued teaching at the Seminary until June 1871. From 
June, 1871 to September 1886 Father McCabe was engaged 
in parish work, first at St. Francis Xavier’s, as assistant, then 
at (Coatesville, Chester County, where he organized the Con- 
gregation and built St. ‘Cecilia’s under the financial difficulties 
of “hard times”. In 1877, he returned again to assistant 
charge in ‘St. Patrick’s, Philadelphia. 

In September 1886, Father McCabe was assigned to his 
chosen work, teaching in the seminary, from 1886 to 1918, 
and during thirty-two years, he taught Moral Theology, 
Greek and Hebrew. In November, 1918, after the death of 
his brother, The Rev. Michael McCabe, who had built St. 
Matthias’ and was the first rector, Doctor McCabe was ap- 
pointed to succeed his brother. Both brothers now repose in 
a mortuary niche erected by the congregation off from the 
Epistle side of the Sanctuary, but within the walls of the 
Church. 


“THE HAMMER AND THE SCYTHE”’ 


Ten years ago Kipling’s Adamzad, “the Bear that walks 
like a Man”, disappeared from the world-menagerie. The 
Imperial Russia of Tsardom is now The Soviet Union of 
Workers’ Republics, symbolized everywhere throughout 
Muscovy by the new national double-emblem of agriculture 
and mechanical industry, the sickle and the hammer, chosen 
aptly to give title to the latest and one of the most rewarding 
of all the books dealing with Communist Russia." 

To any new volume of contemporary history may be ap- 
plied a quadrilateral test from the viewpoint of the general 
reader: Is it interesting? Is it well written? Is it true? 
Does it represent original research? It may or may not be 
a matter of regret that an average reader’s first thought of 
a book is its interest, or that verity is but the third degree. 
Yet, whether it deals with history, or history’s cousin- 
german, biography, or fiction, or travel, or any other form 
of literature outside of the domain of science and technology, 
no modern book can achieve immediate success unless it is 
continuously interesting. The Hammer and the Scythe 
passes the first test with ease. 

The narrative-interest might have been anticipated. When 
Mrs. McCormick was Anne O’ Hare, she won the thousand- 
dollar Collier prize for the best short-story of the current 
year. Publishers thought of her as a coming novelist. In- 
stead, shortly after her marriage, when she and her husband 
set out upon the world-travels which were to continue for 


1 The Hammer and the Scythe: Communist Russia Enters the Second 
Decade. By Anne O’Hare McCormick. Published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
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more than twelve years, she became fascinated with the prob- 
lems of national and international psychology. Thereafter 
she was attracted by the actualities of contemporary history 
rather than by the make-believe or composite characters of 
fiction. She had won the Collier prize on points of readabil- 
ity, originality and style. Her later choice of historic- 
political topics added the factual element. So it is that her 
book on Communist Russia approaches perfection in the 
quadruple test—interest, style, truth, originality. Because of 
the author’s rare gift for condensing a paragraph into a sen- 
tence, a chapter into a paragraph, a whole volume into a 
single chapter, The Hammer and the Scythe is equal to a 
dozen books on New Russia. 

Its vividly impressionistic style may be judged by an ex- 
cerpt from the chapter on Ikons: 


The bells of Russia shiver but they do not swing. Instead of 
the clear peal of free bells, they have the effect of sound in leash 
and clashing against chains. They are as discordant as Russia 
itself ; passive, yet shaken by inner tumult, slow and strange, yet 
easily lashed into fierce and subtle disharmonies that make tame 
and obvious the music of more melodious chimes. In Rostov, 
the celebrated bells of the Kremlin hang in a row in an old 
horizontal belfry; their chords are grave and deep, brazen and 
beautiful. As I leaned out the window to look at them I saw 
a green slope, rare in that level land, and on the slope a young 
man in a white blouse, kneeling in prayer. He knelt rigid, 
bowed over a staff, as alone in an unawakened world as John 
the Baptist in the wilderness. As the bells stopped ringing, he 
rose and stretched out his arms in a suggestive, inclusive ges- 
ture. Then he went striding down the hill and was gone. 

When I think of the religious war waging in Russia for the 
last ten years—if that can still be called a war which is now 
reduced to resolute propaganda on one side and unorganized 
passive resistance on the other—I remember the clamor of sunrise 
and bells and pink towers and iridescent domes at Rostov and 
the solitary suppliant on the hillside. He typifies something in 
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Russia that has escaped the Revolution. From his gesture, I 
imagine he was praying for his country, for the holy Russia em- 
balmed in Rostov and many ancient towns. On all of them— 
Novgorod, Kiev, Yaroslav, Vladimir, Moscow itselfi—the old 
orthodoxy has set its ineradicable seal. In their churches any 
day, one hears the same imploring supplication, the endless 
“Lord have mercy on Thy people,” rising from congregations 
still bewildered that they can call upon no help and fatherhood 
but God’s. 


For contrast between Christian village and communistic 
city, take this from Chapter IX, “‘ The Soviet Generation ”’: 


Russia is a vast school of communism. This school is called 
the Unified Labor School, and is divided into two grades, the 
First comprising four years of elementary teaching, from eight 
to twelve years, and the Second a three or five-year course of 
secondary training. The Seven Year School is the norm and 
compares with our twelve-year grammar school and high school 
courses stripped of non-essentials and adapted to a single and 
more practical end. The school unit is the group. That is 
the second peculiarity of Soviet education. The children work 
in groups and are judged as groups. When the babies of work- 
ing mothers are deposited in the day-nurseries their home clothes 
are put in a bag and they are all numbered and dressed alike. 
This is partly for cleanliness and convenience, but it is also sym- 
bolic of the system in which they are thenceforward merged. In 
kindergartens, vacation houses and children’s homes, I have seen 
hundreds of little boys and girls with shaven heads, indistinguish- 
able one from another in the uniforms that progressive institu- 
tions of other countries are now discarding. The aim is against 
differentiation. With such an aim, there is, of course, no com- 
petition. Prizes, examinations and individual promotions are 
abolished. The class is rated as a whole. No government in 
history has ever been so powerful in keeping even the rumor of 
any doctrines but its own from those whom it educates. From 
the dawn of consciousness, the child is trained in a dogmatic 
and unquestionable materialism. The Russian teacher would be 
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tried for the contrary heresy, for questioning the literal inter- 
pretation of the Marxist bible, or advancing even as a scientific 
hypothesis the idea of God or of the existence of the soul. 


In the faith so firmly rooted in the soul of old Russia, 
Mrs. McCormick sees the ultimate failure of nationalized 
atheism: 


Let no one doubt that under the confused and troubled surface 
of Russian life today religion is still the deepest preoccupation 
of the people—alike of the passive majority who believe in God 
and of the active minority who believe in Lenin. 


It is not too much to say that The Hammer and the Scythe 
is one of the best ‘first books” of our time. For the author 
knew how to wait. A lifetime of communion with the best 
minds in literature, an ample inheritance of genius, enriched 
by years of invaluable associations in America, in Europe 
and in Asia—surely there is no reason for wonder that this 
gifted writer’s first book exhausted three editions within a 
month after its first publication last November. 
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Phoenix Portland Casent Co. 


SALES OFFICE : 


1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants: Nazareth, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Incorporated March 10, 1812 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


(Trust and Safe Deposit Company | 


PACKARD BUILDING 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Capital and Surplus over $19,000,000 


Deposit Accounts of Corporations and Individuals Solicited 
Certificates of Deposit Issued 
Trusts of all Kinds Executed 
Safe Deposit Boxes Rented 


MEMBER DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 517 CHESTNUT STREET 
CABLE ADDRESS “PENCO” 
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(poe Nee > VO EL, 


lanes 


Contracting—ngineering 
138 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEAT, LIGHT, POWER, VENTILATION, PLUMBING 


Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus 
Pipework of Every Description 


COMPLETE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENTS 


PHONE CONNECTION 


SOME OF OLR INSTALLATIONS 


St. Agnes’ Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Medico-Chi Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Epileptic Hospital, Oakbourne, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital], Lancaster, Pa. 

Palmerton Hospital, Palmerton, Pa. 

Franklia Furnace Hospital, Franklin Furnace, Pa. 

Wills’ Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chemical Laboratory Building, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. 

Villa Nova College, Villa Nova, Pa. 

Trinity College, Washington, D, C. 

La Saile College, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

ray Institute of Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 


aalhe 

Convent Bldg., Holy Angels, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Convent Bldg., Sisters of Mercy, Merion. Pa. 
Convent Bldg., Sisters of Mercy, Phila., Pa. 
Convent Bldg , Sacred Heart, Vorresdale, Pa. 
Gesu Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Thomas’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Veronica’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Augustine’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Paul’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Stanislaus’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Ann’s Convent, Wilmington, Del. 
Our Lady of Mercy Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our Mother of Consolation Church, Phila., Pa. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Church, Phila, Pa. 
St. Veronica’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. | homas’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Philip De Neri Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Old Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St.Matthias Church, Bala, Pa. 
St. Charles’ Church, Kellyville, Pa. 
St. Charles’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Hedwig’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Patrick’s New Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St Paul’s School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bache Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ascension School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Stanislaus’ School, Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Peter Claver School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Charles’ Schocl, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Francis’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Colman School, Ardmore, Pa. 
Public (Sixteenth Section} School, Phila., 
New Academy of the Immaculate Heart, Feces 

Pa. 
St. Vincent’s Home, Lansdowne, Pa 


Conyent Building, St.Boniface, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public School, Ho!mesburg, Pa. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Phila., Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evangelical Home for the Aged, Phila , Pa. 

New Catholic Home for Destitute Children, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Girls’ House of Refuge, Darlington, Pa. 

St. Charles’ Rectory, , Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Theresa’s Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Transfiguration Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

a ees of Consolation Rectory, Chestnut 

1 

St. Dennis’ Rectory, Ardmore, Pa. 

St. Elizabeth’s (Episcopal ) Rectory, Phila,, Pa. 

Old Swedes’ Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y.M. C. A. Building, Wilmington, Del. 

WepMsC.sAU RP. S RRR Philadelphia, Par 

Carnegie Library, Oak Lane, Pa. 

Wanamaker Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia (Central Branch) Library, Phila., Pa. 

Leicester Continental Mills, Germantown, Pa. 

Stokes and Smith Mills, Summerdale, Pa. 

Keystone Motor Car Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Showell and Fryer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baxter Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joel Bailey Davis Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bannerman Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freeman Buildings, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charlton Yarnall residence, Phila., Pa 

Mr. W. Hinkle Smith, country residence, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Charles N. Welsh, country residence, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa 

Mr Andrew A. Biair, country residence, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

Mr. Wilmer Hoopes, country residence, Paoli, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Moss, country residence, Bala, Pa. 

Mr. Henry Frazier Harris, country residence 
Roslyn Heights, Pa. 

Mr. Roberts, country residence, Cynwood, Pa. 

Misericordia Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

City Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holy Name, New Church Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

St. Agatha’s Convent, ee Pa. 
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Organized 1805 National Bank 1864 


The Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank 


A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . : : ; $29,000,000 
Deposits . : : ‘ ; : : 190,000,000 


Fully Equipped to Render Complete Banking Service 


Accounts of Individuals, Mercantile Firms, Corporations, 
Banks and Bankers Invited 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 


Letters of Credit Issued 


LEVI L. RUE, Chairman of the Board 
JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., President 
Vice Presidents 


CHARLES P. BLINN, Jr. WILLIAM S. MADDOX 
EVAN RANDOLPH HORACE FORTESCUE 
HOWARD W. LEWIS ALBERT W. PICKFORD 


STEPHEN E. RUTH 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
CHARLES M. ASHTON NORMAN T. HAYES 
FRANCIS J. RUE 
Cashier 
O. HOWARD WOLFE 
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New Funeral Service Building 


NHERE is no additional cost for the 
use of our New Funeral Service 
Building. And the impressive dignity it 
lends to a funeral service, creates an 
eternal remembrance of solemn beauty. 


Your inspection is cordially invited. 


CHRISTOPHER J. KELLY 


3937 Chestnut Street 


EVEraqreen 2075 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


FRANK J. GINDER, Inc. 


Successor to 


WILLIAM KRAUSE 


Cement and Concrete Work of all Kinds 
Cement and Asphalt Floors 


1617-23 N. Fifth Street 
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YOURS VO COMMAND FOR HIGH GRADE SERVICE 


Deposit your funds with us and receive 4% interest on your Savings. 

Make a Will and appoint us Executor so that you may obtain the benefit of our knowledge 
and experience. : 

When buying Real Estate bear in mind that we insure titles and will guard your interests. 

Any service in the nature of Banking, Decedents’ Estates and Real Estate is here at your 


command, 


Continental-Equitable 
Title and Trust Company 


Twelfth Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia 
Capital: $1,009,000 Deposits Over $18,000,000 Surplus: $2,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM J. McGLINN, President WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, Assistant Secy, 
JOHN R. UMSTED, Vice-President and Assistant Treas. 


PETER F. MOYLAN, M. D., Vice-President WM. J. LUDES, Asst. Treasurer 

JOHN V. LOUGHNEY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. TIMOTHY A. DURKIN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
JAMES M. DALY, Vice-President FRANK T. MATTHEWS, Trust Officer 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, Jr., Vice-President EDWARD F.STANTON, Asst. Trust Officer 
DENNIS J. McINERNEY, Sec’y and Asst. JOSEPH MALLON, Real Estate Officer 


Treas. JOSEPH A. MCMAHON, Manager Title Dept. 
BROWN & WILLIAMS, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
Watson K. Alcott, Benjamin M. Golder, Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Jr. 
Edward F. Beale, John J. Henderson, Joseph C. Trainer, 
James M. Daly, Walter H. Johnson, John R. Umsted. 
Charles C. Drueding, William J. MeGlinn, Daniel F. Waters, 
Thomas M. Fitzgerald, Peter F. Moylan, M. D. Aubrey H. Weightman, 
James A. Flaherty, John A. Murphy, Ira Jewell Williams. 
Edward J. Flanigan, Joseph O'Neill, 


“Put Your Savings in a Mutual Savings Bank” 


The Western Saving Fund Society 


Incorporated 1847 


MAIN OFFICE—TENTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


Kensington Office— York and Front Streets 
Frankford Office—4643 -45 Frankford Avenue 
North Philadelphia Office—Germantown Ave. and Venango St. 


OFFICERS 
Rosert J. BRUNKER, President 

FREDERICK F. Hattowe t, V. Pres. & Treas. O. W. Wriset, Manager of Sub-Offices 
J. R. Nautry, Assistant Treasurer Cuarces Hus, Comptroller 
C. P. Humenreys, Assistant Treasurer H. E. Tuomprson, Asst. Secretary 
C. A. WHEELER, Secretary JoserH B TownseEnp, Solicitor 

MANAGERS 
George Stuart Patterson B. Dawson Coleman Henry Tatnall 
Edgar C. Felton John W. Geary Albert L. Smith 
Christian C. Febiger Evan Randolph Wilham W. Bodine 
Edwin S. Stuart Levi L. Rue Robert K. Cassatt 
A. A, Jackson W. W. Curtin George H. Frazier 
Rodman E, Griscom Charles E Brinley George McFadden 
Frederick Fralev, M. D. Henry G. Brengle Jay Cooke 
William R. Philler Robert J. Brunker ‘Thomas W. Hulme 


4.°/ INTEREST. ASSETS OVER $68,000,000 


An Account Can Be Started With a Deposit of ONE DOLLAR 
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Premiums Paid for Life Insurance, like the Seed 
Planted in Mother Earth 
Multiply and Yield Great Returns 


The American Catholic Union 
INSURANCE 


for the 
Entire Catholic Family 


Ordinary and Industrial Plans 


The Parkway at Sixteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN J. COYLE JOHN O'KEEFE 
President Sec.-Treas. 


——_—_—_—_—————— 
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a s__ 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Tradesmens National Bank 


and 


Trust Company 


RESOURCES 
OVER $55,000,000.00 


Main Office, 320 Chestnut Street 
Central Office, 1420 Walnut Street 
Germantown Ofiice, 5614 Germantown Avenue 
West Philadelphia Office, 9 South Fifty-Second St. 
North Philadelphia Office, Broad and Louden Sts. 
HOWARD A. LOEB HERBERT W. GOODALI, 
Chairman President 
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—— PHONES =— 


A. MacBride & Co. 


Heating :: Plumbing 
Roofing :: Brickwork 


1817 Girard Ave. 


Bisel AB, SHE Dies 0 


OVER EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF GOOD PAINTING 


F. A. BLACK & SON 


FRANCIS F. BLACK 


Painting and Decorating 


711 Locust Street (west of Washington Square) 


PHILADELPHIA 


Telephone Connections, Lombard 5772 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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KELVINATOR 


Oldest Domestic Electric 
Refrigeration 


Complete Equipment For 


Institutions Schools 


Churches Homes 
Hotels Stores 
Restaurants 


You are invited to request our engineers to 
make a survey of your requirements 


Kelvinator-Philadelphia, Inc. 
E. L. AUSTIN, President 
36 S. Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia 


Bell, Rittenhouse 1900 Keystone, Race 1707 


2 LEN i COUT 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 
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PAINT and 
VARNISH 
PRODUCTS 


Enamels: Varnishes : Stains 
Lacquers : Colors 


EUGENE E. NICE COMPANY 


268-274 S. 2nd Street 
Philadelphia 


SF 


‘“* Made by ‘ Nice’—exceeds the price ”’ 
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A. H. GREEN 
INSULATIONS 


Manufacturer and Contractor 
Office-Factory, 18O1-3-5 Federal Street 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering of Merit 


For Steam, Hot and Cold Water 
Ammonia, Brine, Ice-Water 


Our air-cell covering is especially adapted for house- 
heating plants of every description, and results in great 


saving of fuel—as much as 25 @. 
to) (4) 


A postal or phone message will bring our representative. 


Estimates Cheerfully Submitted 


Let us consult with you as to your 


covering needs 
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: Wall Paper : 
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y Painting Contractor " 
4 and Decorator k 
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4 Rectory Building Most Blessed Sacrament Church, 56th and Chester Ave. 
Rectory for St. Elizabeth’s Church, 33d and Berks<Streets. 
y Bernard Corr Memorial Hall, Villa Nova, Pa. i 
q Archiepiscopal Residence, 18th and Race Streets. 
4 Six-Building Home for the Indigent, Holmesburg Junction j 
University of Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Evans Dental Museum, 40th and Spruce t 
Streets. 
Building No. 7, Girard College. 
3 Municipal Repair Shop, 11th and Reed Streets [ 


Colonial Theatre, 5524 Germantown Avenue. 
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P. J. REEVES & COMPANY 


6136-6138 CEDAR AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stained Glass - Maral Paintings - Church Decoration 
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Rittenhouse Pharmacy 
THOMAS J. KELLY: 


Proprietor 


Exacting Care 


in Compounding Prescriptions 


is the first essential of a Real Drug Store 


Our mes-engers call for and 


deliver your prescriptions 


Branch Store 
Overbrook Arms Pharmacy 


63rd and Lebanon Avenue 
Phone Belmont 7745 


9200 Chestnut Street 


Telephone Locust 8055 
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ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Has an installation of 


“American” Laundry Machinery 
of which this institution is justly proud 


With this modern laundry equipment, St. Francis Hospital can depend on linens 
and garments being returned to service so promptly that there is no need to keep on 


hand a large reserve supply. 


The photograph above shows a corner of the laundry in which two Cascade Washers 
cleanse the linens faultlessly, rapidly, and economically. 


The Thermo-Vento Tumbler flujffs them 
dry in record time 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GWEBERL-WHITBY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


hepresentan y 


Chicago Pump Company 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Gillis & Geoghegan 


Tclescopic Ash Moists 


G. & G. Atlas Systems 


Pneumatic Tubes 


SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 


2019 RITTENHOUSE E STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Se Ew 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


WATER SUPPLY oe 


1626 Wood eS ae ee 


Street 


»S oe Laundry Equipment 
Special Electric Service 
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TRLEPHONE 


~ ESTABLISHED 1850 “3 


CO. E. GEIKLER, Jr. G. G. GEIKLER A. K. GEIKLER D. G. GEIKLER 


GEIKLER BROTHERS 


Wholesale and Retail Provisioners 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Rolls, Tenderloin Clods 


and a full line of Smoked Goods 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
HOMES, INSTITUTES, CONVENTS AND HOSPITALS 


405 and 407 N. Second Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Steel Windows 


CASEMENTS PROJECTED, 
DOUBLE HUNG AND 
PIVOTED FOR 


Buildings and Residences 


ALSO 


Kalamein, Hollow Steel 
Doors and Partitions 


~~ . | Sheet Metal Work 
22 eat eet and Skylights 


J. S. THORN COMP ANY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


Ecclesiastical, Educational 
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Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS — DISTRIBUTORS — CONTRACTORS 
85%) Magnesia Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings 


Air Cell and Wool Felt Coverings Asbestos wick and rope packing 
Asbestos Cement and Millboards Hair Felt, Mineral Wool 


SOME OF OUR INSTALLATIONS; 


St. Vincent’s Home, Drexel Hill West Philadelphia Catholic High Scboo} 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadelphia St. Agnes’ Hospital 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. Cardinal Dougherty’s Residence 
St. Frances De Sales Church, Convent & School 
Factory Branches 
Valley Forge, Pa. Philade!phia—Chicago—New York 


Philadelphia Offices and Warehouse 
1315-1325 West Cumberland St., Philadelphia 


BELL AND KEYSTONE PHONES 


J. J. WHITE, Inc. 


Plumbing and Heating 


Contractors 


General Jobbing 


716 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Coatesville Boiler Works 


Coatesville, Pa. 


SO 


Villanova College at Villanova, Pa., is having installed in 


their new heating plant Coatesville Boilers. 


We manufacture a complete line of high pressure and 
low pressure fire-box heating Boilers, also fire-tube Boilers 
of various types such as Horizontal Return Tubular, Scotch, 


Locomotive and Vertical. 


We have unexcelled facilities for general steel plate con- 
struction, particularly of the heavy type used in Oil and 


Chemical Industries. 


Our shops are open for inspection at all times and we 
welcome visitors. Our Sales Offices are manned by com- 
petent Engineers who are pleased to co-operate in the selec- 


tion of your proper requirements. 


Our offices are located in the following cities : 


Coatesville, Pa. 30 Church Street 60 Park Place 
New York City Newark, N. J. 
111 South 15th St. 141 Milk Street 1116 Lexington Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
904 Union Trust Building 945 Pine Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 


a 
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Skilled Supervision 


THAT GOOD GULF GASOLINE is clean, pure, straight-run 
motor fuel, manufactured under the supervision of skilled chem- 
ists, co-ordinating under a plan designed to produce the best. 
SUPREME MOTOR OIL leaves less carbon—lubricates well and 
thoroughly. It will reduce the annoying little knocks which cause 
a loss of power and sooner or later entail large repair bills. 

GULF NONOX MOTOR FUEL is the ideal motor fuel for high 
compression engines and gives a wonderful motor efficiency. — 
Knocks, pings or detonations disappear as if by magic—no retard- 
ing of spark on grades or in traffic.—Vibration as well as repair 
expense is reduced to a minimum. 


FUEL OIL—For Domestic Use. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE ORANGE DISC 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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W. P. MACHENZIE CoO. 


OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 


Home and Industrial Buildings 


HART — PEABODY 
AND OTHER OIL BURNERS 


Home is where 
the HARTis” 


Combustion and Heating Engineers 


Four of our Prominent Installations:— 
JoHN WANAMAKER 
ATWATER Kent Mec. Co. 
PACKARD BUILDING 


Penn ATHLETIC CLUB 


TELEPHONE — SPRUCE 5830 
1234-1236 Callowhill St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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upton«Windows 


FOR ALL 'TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


Lupton Heavy Casements 


The highest-grade steel windows for banks, libraries, 
clubs, office buildings or fine residences. They are made 
in six standard types, and can be furnished to suit any 
size or shape of opening. 


Lupton Residence Casement 
Windows 


Made from one-piece copper steel members, with 
extended hinge which permits cleaning both sides of 
the glass from within the room. 


Pond Continuous Windows 


This window forms a transparent, weather- protecting 
shelter over a continuous opening, and gives remarkable 
efficiency in the natural lighting and ventilation of indus- 
trial buildings. | Long runs are readily controlled by 
Pond Operating Device. 


Lupton Combination Casements 


These windows bring a new high standard of balanced 
ventilation and positive control of air movements without 
draft. Ideal for multiple-story buildings. Made in fifty 
different sizes. 


Lupton Pivoted Windows 


The standard and accepted steel window for factories, 
stores, garages, warehouses and all sorts of business build- 
ings. Rigidly built of solid rolled steel sections. Made 
in 20 stock sizes for immediate shipment, 


Other Lupton Products 


Steel Partitions, Commercial Steel Doors, Rolled Steel Skylight, Steel 
Shelving, Storage Systems, Steel Shop Desks, Tool Cabinets, Stationary 


Cabinets, ete. 


j DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street Philadelphia 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 


You can aid the American Catholic Historical Society in its work 


JOHNSON OIL BURNERS 


Heat the Sisters of Notre Dame Convent, in Moylan, Pa. 
Architect, EMIL G. PERRoT, Architect 

It is significant that Johnson Oil 

Burners have been specified for so many 

important public buildings all over the 


Listed as Standard 


Johnson Oil Burners are 


listed as standard by the world ! 
Underwriters’ Laboratories nay. 
aE NG dere Rosie: And equally significant that they have 


Standards and Appeals. For received the endorsement of hundreds of 

more than 23 years Johnson —_Jeading architects .. . for every heating 

Oil Burners have been famous ; 
ner and power purpose. 

for economy, simplicity and 


‘uegedness. Sree Saree a “oh 
eas Write for illustrated booklets, describing 


Johnson Rotary Burners 


S. T. JOHNSON CO. 


Factory Branch 
31] N. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco - Sacramento - Stockton - Oakland 


Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 


You can aid the American Catholic Historical Society in its work 25 


Bell, Rittenhouse 1581 Keystone, Race 1110 


OLIVER H. BAIR 
COMPANY 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


No Charge for Funeral Parlor 


Accommodations for 10 funerals at one time without charge 


MARY A. BAIR, Preszdent 


Joun J. Rozinson, Manager 


1820 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 


26 You can aid the American Catholic Historical Society in its work 


Face 


Quarry : 
Rough STONE 
Dimension FOXCROFT, PA. 


THH ORIGINAL FOXCROFT 
STONE 


From the Stuart Wood Quarry 
A warm gray face stone especially adapted for 
Churches, Schools and Institutions 


Foxcroft Stone Company 


4506 Regent Street 


R. W. McCONNELL, Bell Phone 
Pres. & Treas. Baring 4224 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath unto the American Catholic 


Historical Society of Philadelphia, a body corporate, 
duly organized under the Laws of the Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania, the sum of 


This form of bequest is printed here as a reminder 


to those drawing wills and wishing to remember the 
work of the Society. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 


You can aid the American Catholic Historical Society in its work — 


JUST AN ACCOUNT 


for depositing money and drawing checks may meet 
your needs today, but later you may need the ail- 
around banking service of a real bank, so why not 
establish a connection with the Corn Exchange now? 


OFFICERS : 
CHAS, S. CALWELL : 
President 
M. N. WILLITS, Jr. PAUL E. LUDES 3 
Vice President Vice President ; 
NEWTON W.CORSON ~ LEWIS R. DICK - & 
Vice President Vice President = 
ALBERT N. HOGG EDWARD T. JAMES e. 
Vice President Cashier ia 
W. C, FITZGERALD EDWARD J. PAUL Ee 
Vice President Asst. Cashier 5c 
ROLAND A. HILLAS HECTOR A. SINZHEIMER 
Vice President Asst. Cashier : 
EDGAR W. PREEMAN J.J. CAPRANO 
Vice President and Trust Officer Asst. Cashier 
CLARENCE P. ROWLAND Foreign Commercial Department 
Asst, Trust Officer CHARLES LYON CHANDLER, Mgr. 


ee ae Oi 


Corn Exchange National Bank 


Philadelphia 


Main Office Central City Office 
Chestnut at Second 3 1 5 8 1510 Sheetnnt Street 


Let us send you a, booklet 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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